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FOLK POETRY AS A SOCIAL DOCUMENT 


JEAN P. KELLER 
Central Washington College of Education 


The writer of a sociological novel im- 
poses his judgments and moral viewpoints 
on the reader in that he chooses the 
materials that make up his book. More- 
over, to produce a literary work that 
moves logically and coherently in a single 
direction he is forced to modify somewhat 
the portrayal of people and events he 
may have observed in real life. A stirring 
novel must reach a climax that in the 
sociological genre is usually a tragedy, 
but in the course of daily existence few 
people’s lives are violently broken. Most 
of the humble and the poor live meanly, 
without hope, and disappear silently. To 
depict such pale, indistinct individuals 
and their events would not contribute to 
a strong novel that would have a chance 
to affect public opinion and bring about 
changes. Therefore the novelists avoid 
them and the reader seldom has the op- 
portunity to find information about them. 
For Spanish America, however, there is 
a source to which one can go: the poetry 
of the people, first hand, direct and 
authentic. 

This poetry usually takes the form of 
the copla, bequeathed by Spain not only 
as to subject matter, metric form, and 
mode of expression, but also in the actual 
transmission of thousands of stanzas 
themselves. Spanish America, however, 
has not been content merely to repeat. 
It has produced an amazing quantity of 
original folk poetry. Some of it is indis- 
tinguishable from that of the mother 
country; the rest bears signs of its birth 
on this side of the Atlantic. Whatever the 
point of origin, however, its acceptance 
by the common people of any region is 
proof that it answers their thoughts, 
feelings, and way of living. 

Coplas are sung to a simple melody, 


not recited. They deal with practically 
every phase of life: home and family, 
love, nature and death, food and drink- 
ing, ‘work and play and a host of other 
topics. Most of them are light in tone, 
gay or mocking. Some are simple state- 
ments that contain a profound philosoph- 
ical observation on life as the humble 
and the poor know it through experience. 
A few are lyrical expressions on love, 
nature and death or other subjects. Of 
more than ten thousand coplas on all 
subjects studied up to now for Colombia 
alone, less than one per cent deals with 
the problems of the sociological novels: 
oppression, injustice, discrimination, pov- 
erty and suffering. 

Why are there so few? Let the com- 
mon man himself tell you in his own 
words: 


Mas vali ocultar el Ianto: 
seré comerme las penas. 
Entre mas sujr’ el cristiano 
los otros mas se lo juelgan. 
(Cantas, 1, No. 1322.)* 


To be free from the jeering of others, 
the poor man preserves his self-respect 
and dignity by facing the world with a 
smile. In his own words: 


Me decis que soy jeliz 

porque contento me incuentro; 

por juera va la sonrisa 

y la prosisién por dentro. 
(Cantares, p. 123.) 


And he goes his way, hiding the funeral 
procession in his heart. The poor are 





* References will indicate key word of vol- 
ume title. See bibliography at end of article. 
Collections from Colombia alone have been 
used for the coplas given here. For a comment 

on the linguistic peculiarities see the paragraph 
following the bibliography. 
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powerless to change their station in life. 
For them the future stretches ahead like 
an endless road, rutted, stony, dusty, 
or muddy as the seasons come and go. 
Along it move the ox-carts with their 
heavy burdens, jolting over the bumps, 
mired down in mud, or hidden in a cloud 
of dust that chokes and blinds. Similar is 
the existence of the peasant who sings 
dismally : 


Carreta que vas pasando 

all4 pu el camino rial; 

la vida asi va rodando 

para este pobre animal. 
(Cantares, p. 221.) 


The frustration and desperation that 
come from foreseeing the endless suc- 
cession of dreary, toilsome days ahead 
call forth an anguished, bitter cry from 
the lips of the poor: 


Para qué tuvites, madre, 
un hijo tan desgraciao, 
que le llueven trabajitos 
y nunca sale de criao? 
(Cantas, 1, No. 1342.) 


Beset by financial troubles, he can 
obtain no real help. If he tells others of 
his difficulties, all he receives is scant 
sympathy and useless advice: 


Siempre andan aconsejando 

Que me aguante la pobreza; 

El que no carga la carga 

Le parece que no pesa. 
(Cancionero, No. 90.) 

The rich will not help, for they pass 
by as if they did not see the suffering of 
the poor: 

Que trabajosu es ser probes 
y mds ser probes y viejos; 
pasan sin mirar los ricos 
haciéndose los pendejos. 
(Cantas, 1, No. 1305.) 


Not only does the lack of money make 
life a torment for the poor, it also turns 
against them the courts of law, for Jus- 
tice is a goddess, blinded by the influence 
and power of the rich. In the fourteenth 
century, Juan Ruiz wrote, ‘Do el dinero 
juzga, el ojo guifia.” In the seventeenth 
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century, Quevedo added, ‘‘Poderoso ca- 
ballero es Don Dinero.” And in this 
century, in Los intereses creados by Bena- 
vente, the merchant Pantalén, who has 
been swindled, says in protest to the 
authorities who have descended like 
vultures on the scene, “Mi dinero, mi 
dinero! Y después justicia!’’ (Act II, 
scene 8). These complaints are echoed 
in two coplas: 


En qué tribunal se ha visto 

Castigar a un inocente, 

Darle vida al culpado 

Y al inocente la muerte? 
(Cancionero, No. 273.) 


Me da ganas ser borracho 
para decir las verdades; 
a los jueces y oficiales, 
sobre todo a los alcaldes. 
(Cantares, p. 177.) 


The wealthy work together, while the 
poor stand alone, afraid to help each 
other, if it involves running counter to 
the interests of the rich. It matters not 
how the latter acquired their wealth. 
The possession of it brings influence and 
immunity: 

Cuando salié de la cdrcel 
Lo llamaban el bribén; 
Pero ahora que tiene plata 
Lo llaman don Pantalién. 
(Refranero, p. 41.) 


Unfortunately, don Pantalién’s gain 
was at the expense of another, who, it 
is not to be doubted, was already poor: 


Como hora tiene trapiche 
Y plata y anda calzao 
Nadie piensa que esté rico 
Con todo lo que ha robado. 
(Refranero, p. 41.) 


The poor can not even take solace in 
drink, for if they do they run the risk 
of being thrown in jail. Not so the rich, 
for society looks indulgently on the 
latter: 


Cuando un pobre se emborracha 
De algdn rico en la compafifa, 
La del pobre es borrachera, 
La del rico es alegria. 

(Otros cantares, p. 133.) 
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One of the inequities that work tragic 
hardships on many of the poor is mili- 
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that he is powerless to combat. If the 


pairén comes along and wants the poor 


tary service, required of all and almost man’s wife or daughter, he has his way: 


always falling on the man who can not 
buy a replacement or make a satisfactory 
contribution to the responsible officials. 
Families of the poor are broken up, 
homes are destroyed, fathers are lost 
forever to their wives and children by 
conscription into the army: 


Me jinaron a mi esposo 

en la pelea di allf abajo; 

se jregaron mis criaturas .. . 

jEsa guerra del carajo! . . . 
(Cantas, 111, No. 4261.) 


El diablo le pague bien 
al culpante de la guerra; 
ique de plomo derritido 
le llenen bien la perra! 
(Cantas, 111, No. 4262.) 


Cuando golvi de la guerra 

y topé mi rancho solo, 

simasito no me caigo: 

iYo me iba golviendo loco! 
(Cantas, 111, No. 4268.) 


That the common soldier is brave and 
willing to do his duty is beyond question. 
He is willing to defend his country if 
need be, but that does not mean that his 
superior officers have the right to treat 
him as the dirt under their feet: 


Que si vamos a peliar 

pa’ dejender nuestra tierra; 

pero que no nos sojoquen 

ni nos lleven de la lengua. 
(Cantas, 111, No. 4264.) 


This same attitude of superiority, so 
often held by officers, and the feeling 
that it gives special privileges, are shared 
both by the wealthy and those in other 
positions of authority, who act as if they 
had the right to do as they pleased. This 
leads to another grievance, one that 
strikes deep into the heart of the poor. 
In some regions, the patrén still acts 
as a feudal lord. The common man dearly 
loves his family, for there is little else 
that he can call his own. For it he works 
and struggles in the face of injustices 


Si a tu casa llega el amo 
mascando hojas de arraydén, 
pensé que al gallo sin cresta 
se la puede el gavilén. 


Vos sois el gallo sin cresta; 

el amo es el gavilén; 

salite del gallinero 

mentras pasa el huracdn. 
(Cantares, p. 90.) 


Prob’ el hombre cuando llega 

a servir a gentes ricas: 

le toca dar impuestos 

de la tierra . . . y de sus hijas. 
(Cantas, u, No. 2751.) 


Why doesn’t the poor man go away 
and work for some one else, so that he 
will be free from insults and violence to 
his women? The answer is so obvious 
that the question should never have been 
asked : 


Es mejor tener al amo 

contento y de giien humor; 

si buscas otro, te juro 

que te resulta mds pior. 
(Cantares, p. 91.) 


In another field of life there are tre- 
mendous wrongs, oppression, and cruelty. 
Political power has led everywhere to 
corruption and injustice. The Conserva- 
tives, in power for about forty years pre- 
ceding 1930, did little or nothing to im- 
prove the lot of the common people. The 
latter quite naturally had their own 
opinion of the two political parties: 


Ya cantan los pajarillos, 
Ya cantan en los maizales; 
Cuando nacié Jesucristo 
Nacieron los liberales. 


Ya cantan los pajaritos, 

Ya cantan en los potreros; 

Cuando nacieron los burros 

Nacieron los conserveros. 
(Cancionero, Nos. 961, 962.) 


These two coplas date from the period 
1890-1930, when the Ultra-Conserva- 
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tives were in power. They did not change 
during the years 1930-46, when the 
Liberals were in office. As proof one has 
only to recall the way they massacred 
Liberals before the election of 1946 to see 
that the following coplas still speak the 
truth: 


Hacete siempre el pendejo 
y canté coplas de amor; 
asi no saben los godos 
que el azul no es tu color. 
(Cantares, p. 82.) 


Por llevar en el sombrero 
una cinta coloraa, 
mataron a tio Domingo 
acacito e Saboyé. 
(Cantares, p. 80.) 


“Goths” is, of course, the term applied 
to the Ultra-Conservatives by the Lib- 


erals. The color of the former is blue and ; 


that of the latter is red, though not the 
Kremlin shade. 

In spite of oppression, hope lives on in 
the hearts of the poor. Justice will even- 
tually triumph and the next generation 
may enjoy what now is denied. Sacri- 
fices will speed the day and the suffering 
of those who are now living will be repaid: 


Si no aleanzo a disjrutar 
el triunfo e los liberales, 
lo disjrutarén mis hijos 
qui horita tan en pafiales. 
(Cantares, p. 87.) 


Forced into acquiescence, silence and 
pretending not to care, smiling to hide 
the funeral procession in their hearts, 
the humble and the poor go their way. 
Their light, gay, mocking songs help them 
forget or at least lay aside for a while the 
troubles that they daily face in the only 
life that is open to them. Resigned, 
generously endowed with patience and a 
large measure of stoicism, they have ad- 
justed themselves admirably to the 
stringent conditions of their world, mak- 
ing the best of their pitifully unjust 
situation. Though beaten down, they are 
not broken, as the following copla shows: 
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Al mal que no tiene cura 
hay qui ha le giiena cara; 
si fuéramos wombres libres 
otra cosita pensara. 
(Cantares, p. 92.) 


If the common people were free men! 
Until they are, they will suffer in silence, 
keeping their self-respect and dignity. 
In the meantime, love for their families 
will compensate for much of their suffer- 
ing, will make life worth living and will 
lead them to sing: 


Es una vaina la vida 
pero asi lo quere Dios. 
Pior vaina serfa morir 
sin sufrir tan giien dolor. 
(Cantares, p. 65.) 


From the coplas given one can form a 
fairly clear opinion of the common man 
in the face of evils of society. He is aware 
of injustices: cruelty, inequity, incon- 
sistency, discrimination, and arrogance. 
He understands his own lot in life and in 
the social scale. He realizes that he can 
not expect any considerable measure of 
relief, but that the future may improve 
the conditions under which his children 
will live. He maintains his self-respect and 
dignity, because his spirit has not been 
broken. Possibly most important of all 
is the fact that he has accepted his infe- 
rior position and makes the best of it, 
in a wholesome and sane willingness to 
enjoy what good things life allows him 
to have. Seldom does it happen that he 
loses control of his judgment and that 
an emotional upheaval leads him to 
violence, which in turn brings a final 
tragedy. Far from holding a pollyanna 
attitude, he appraises himself and the 
world around him in a realistic way, 
resenting the injustices amidst which he 
lives, but at the same time turning his 
attention towards the pleasures and en- 
joyments that can not be taken from 
him. Such is the picture that the common 
man has given us of himself in the folk- 
loric poetry of Colombia, a picture that 
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is true for his counter-part in other 
regions of Spanish America. 
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The dialect in which many of these coplas 
are transcribed is one that usually changes f 
and h to j and that closes e to i when in contact 
with another strong vowel. In one case, o has 
been closed to u. As is frequently the case, 
pobres is found as probes. The word simasito is 
roughly equivalent to casi. The commands 
salite, hacete, canié, etc. are normal for the 
familiar (i. 











JORGE FERREIRA DE VASCONCELLOS 


DEFENDER OF THE PORTUGUESE VERNACULAR 


Anson C. PIPER 
Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts 


Jorge Ferreira de Vasconcellos is well- 
known to students of Portuguese letters 
as the sixteenth-century author of a 
trilogy of novels in dramatic form 
(Eufrosina, Ulysippo, and Aulegrafia) 
conceived in the Celestina tradition. 
Less familiar, perhaps, is the important 
role which the author played in uphold- 
ing the dignity of the Portuguese language 
as a worthy medium of literary expression 
in an age when many of his countrymen 
were yielding more and more to the in- 
roads of foreign words and usages, par- 
ticularly Spanish, and, to a lesser degree, 
Latin. 

Ferreira de Vasconcellos’ humanistic 
studies at Coimbra, his long service in 
the royal household, first as moco de 
camara to Prince Duarte, son of King 
Manuel, and later as retainer to Prince 
John, and, finally, his posts as secretary 
in the Royal Treasury and clerk in the 
Africa House (Casa da Mina) gave him 
an admirable opportunity to observe and 
record the manners, ideas, and moral 
tone of the Portuguese court of the mid- 
sixteenth century. What he saw in the 
sumptuous, materialistic life about him 
led him more and more to seek Por- 
tugal’s true greatness in her more heroic, 
less mercenary, past. His nostalgic es- 
pousal of old-fashioned chivalry and the 
crusading spirit, his contempt for the new 
moneyed nobility, and his distrust of the 
prevailing honor code, based on super- 
ficial reputation rather than on innate 
Christian virtues, were in complete ac- 
cord with his desire to eschew foreign 
innovations in the national language and 
return to traditional speech habits of a 
purely local flavor. 

It is significant that the two greatest 


writers of sixteenth-century Portugal, 
Gil Vicente and Luis de Camées, did not 
hesitate to use Spanish as a vehicle for a 
considerable portion of their literary 
production, while Damifio de Gédis 
announced on at least one occasion that 
he felt impelled to write in Spanish not 
only as a concession to popular taste but 
because Portuguese printers were reluc- 
tant to accept works composed in their 
own language!! Indeed such a trend 
might conceivably have hampered the 
natural development of the national 
language had it not been for the stout 
opposition of such men as Jorge Ferreira 
de Vasconcellos, Fernio de Oliveira, 
whose Gramdtica de linguagem portuguesa 
was published in 1537, and Joféio de 
Barros, the author of the Didlogo em 
louvor da nossa linguagem (1540).? 

The vogue of Spanish among certain 
elements of Portuguese society in the 
sixteenth century may have been due in 
a large measure to a series of dynastic 
marriages which brought to Lisbon a 
steady procession of Spanish queens, 
each accompanied by a sizeable retinue. 
Manuel the Fortunate, alone, was married 
successively to three Spanish ladies of 
royal blood, while his son, John III, was 
married to Catherine, sister of Charles 
V, for thirty-two years. Catherine’s 
fine library and brilliant literary saraus 
were among the most noted of Europe. 
There can be little doubt that Gil Vi- 
cente’s autos in Spanish, aside from re- 
flecting the direct influence of Juan del 
Encina, reveal their author’s frank 
intention of flattering his Spanish pa- 
tronesses. Except in three of his late 
plays (O clérigo da Beira, Os almocreves, 
and the Romagem dos aggravados, all 
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written after 1527), Vicente consistently 
made his characters of high social status 
speak in Spanish, apparently feeling 
that the language of the neighboring 
country was on a higher plane than his 
own, which he reserved for peasants and 
servants.® 

The ascendancy of Spanish in Lisbon 
may also be explained by the establisn- 
ment in Portugal of the Inquisition (1536) 
and the Society of Jesus (1540). The 
Jesuits, particularly, were in a favorable 
position for influencing local speech 
habits, for they not only sought to gain 
control of education in Portugal, but, 
according to one historian, were serving 
as agents of the Spanish crown in their 
attempts to “subordinate Portugal to 
Spain and make her a pawn in the great 
game of Counter-Reformation.’”* It is 
likely that Gil Vicente foresaw the op- 
pressive shadow of the Inquisition in his 
own country even prior to its official 
recognition. It was precisely during the 
period of negotiations between King 
John III and the Holy See concerning 
the establishment of the Holy Office 
in Portugal that the dramatic poet not 
only indulged in his most virulent anti- 
clerical attacks, but also, as indicated 
above, began causing his noble charac- 
ters to speak in Portuguese, contrary to 
his practice up to that time. 

The encroachment of Latin on Portu- 
guese literary style during the period 
under discussion was, in part at least, a 
reflection of a universal trend common 
throughout humanistic Europe. Local 
factors which may have served to em- 
phasize this tendency were: a) S& de 
Miranda’s visit to Italy (1521-1526) and 
his subsequent campaign to dignify his 
mother tongue by introducing certain 
Latin stylistic devices; b) the short- 
lived but extremely influential school of 
humanistic studies founded at Coimbra 
by André de Gouveia in 1547; c) the 
many Latin plays written by the Jesuits 
which, while never popular, constituted 
the chief theatrical fare of Portugal 
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during the generation following Gil 
Vicente. The three movements, all 
basically alien to native Portuguese 
traditions, tended in some quarters to 
make the national vernacular appear 
drab and inadequate as an artistic 
medium. 

It was Ferreira de Vasconcellos, more 
than any other writer of prose fiction, 
who challenged the supremacy of both 
Spanish and Latin, and who, by ex- 
ample as well as by precept, helped to 
restore Portuguese to its rightful place 
as an independent European 
containing within itself the qualities of 
dignity, strength, and beauty. 

Throughout his three dramatic novels 
Jorge Ferreira makes it clear that he 
opposes those who seek to relegate Por- 
tuguese to a position of secondary impor- 
tance. In the prologue to the Eufrosina 
he takes pains to inform the reader that 
he intends to use “o mais macorral 
estilo” (the plainest possible style), 
for Portuguese as a literary vehicle is in 
no way inferior to the Latin so highly 
esteemed by Lorenzo Valla. “Eyuos de 
falar mera lingoagem. Nam cuydeis que 
he isto tam pouco; que eu tenho em 
muyto a portuguesa, cuja grauidade, 
graca laconia, e autorizada pronunciagam 
nada deue aa latina, que Vala exalca 
mais que seu imperio.”* He remarks, 
further, that if his compatriots praised 
their mother tongue as highly as they 
did their military exploits they would 
leave to posterity a literature far richer 
than that of the Hebrews, with their 
incredible deeds, or that of the Greeks 
and Romans, with their fables and deities. 
“E se os Portugueses se prezassem dela 
como das armas, leyxariam escrituras 
de mores facanhas que os Hebreos de 
incredulidades, os Gregos de fabulas, e os 
Latinos de deoses: dando mostra delas 
e dela, que te qui esteue encouchada sem 
poder surgir escudandose de muytas 
guerras” (Eufrosina, p. 8). He ridicules 
the Coimbra student who uses Latin 
even in his love-making (Hufrosina, 
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ll, iii), and pokes fun at the pompous 
nonentities who, merely to impress 
passers-by, “falféo por praca latim ma- 
corral.’” If the Latin used by such in- 
dividuals were correct the author would 
apparently be less inclined to condemn 
this practice, but in most instances they 
speak a Latin dubiously acquired (“‘latim 
aprendido de enxergo, como carne de 
porco que vendem.”’)® 

Ferreira de Vasconcellos is even more 
alarmed by the extent to which Spanish 
has replaced Portuguese at the Lisbon 
court. Artur de Rego, one of the young 
noblemen in the Aulegrafia, speaks for 
the author in deploring this trend. “Somos 
téo incrinados 4 lingoa Castelhana que 
nos descontenta a nossa, sendo dina de 
maior estima, & nfo ha entre nos quem 
perdoe a hia troua portuguesa, que 
muytas vezes he de ventagem das Cas- 
telhanas que se tém aforado com nosco & 
tomado posse do nosso ouuido que nen- 
hiias lhe sofio melhor: em tanto, que fica 
em tacha anichilarmos sempre o nosso, 
por estimarmos o alheyo” (Aulegrajfia, 
fol. 67v). 

What particularly annoys Ferreira 
is the Spaniards’ insistence on using only 
their own tongue when in Portugal. 
“Ninguna cosa me parece mejor que el 
Castellano,’”’ boasts the Andalusian, Agri- 
monte, whose linguistic chauvinism is 
occasioned mostly by his complete in- 
ability and unwillingness to speak or 
understand the Portuguese language. 
He would like to give the impression 
that he can understand Portuguese when 
he hears it spoken. Yet as soon as he is 
confronted with an idiomatic expression 
which has no counterpart in Castilian 
he immediately blames Portuguese for 
its obscurity. The following dialogue 
will illustrate this point. Artur do Rego 
is asking the Spaniard to recite one of his 
poems from memory. 

Artur: Niéo vos lembra alguma de cdr? 


Agrimonte: No entiendo, sefior. 
Artur: Niéo sabeys algia de memoria? 
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Agrimonte: Ah, ya le entiendo. Dize V. M. si 
se me acuerda alguna. Este su lenguage es 
diablo. 


(Aulegrafia, fol. 66r) 


Typical of their generation, Ferreira’s 
courtiers frequently remind the reader 
that they can write in Castilian as well 
as in their own language. In fact they 
seem more familiar with Spanish litera- 
ture than with Portuguese. In the three 
dramatic novels they mention a total 
of fifteen Spanish authors or works, 
while referring to only five from Por- 
tugal.* Although it is true that the chief 
apologist for the superiority of Spanish 
as a literary language is Agrimonte, the 
Andalusian, the Portuguese characters 
are in no way unwilling to accept his 
dictum. The Spaniard’s praise for his 
own tongue is unqualified. “Esto esté 
claro, que la lenguage Castellana es 
vna laguna, y vna mar Oceana que 
vence a la misma copia, pues en la poesia 
es cosa espantosa: si quereyslo ver mirad 
quien trouo como Juan Royz del Padron, 
el Bachiler de la Torre, Cartagena, Gra- 
cisanchez [sic], y mil cuentos dotros” 
(Aulegrafia, fol. 67v). 

Zelotipo, a Portuguese courtier in 
love with Eufrosina, realistically admits 
that he uses Spanish in his own verses 
simply “por ser mais aceyto.’”’ When 
his companion, Cariophilo, asks him 
why more poets do not write in Portu- 
guese, Zelotipo frankly replies, “porque 
ha muytos menos que a entendam” 
(Eufrosina, p. 175). It is perhaps not 
surprising that the only Portuguese 
writer who receives any acclaim from 
Ferreira’s courtiers is S4 de Miranda. The 
latter is highly praised by Dom Galindo, 
a gentleman of common sense who con- 
sistently reflects the author’s views 
on numerous issues ranging from literary 
taste and the chivalric ideal to dueling 
and the honor code. Dom Galindo ranks 
S& de Miranda higher than Boscén and 
Garcilaso de la Vega, thus revealing 
Ferreira’s partial debt to the author of 
Os estrangeiros and Os vilhalpandos.'® 
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Dom Galindo: Gentil poeta he o Boscfo. 

Dom Ricarte: Gracilaso [sic] leualhe a boya. 

Dom Galindo: Ambos me satisfazem, cada hum 
por sua via. Mas se me desseys licenca, nfo 
Ihe dou a fogaca do nosso Francisco S4 de 
Miranda, de seu estilo sentenceoso & muy 
limado & nouo. 

Dom Ricarte: Achareys muitos contra vossa 
opinido. 

Dom Galindo: Basta ser natural para ser con- 
trariado. 

Germinio: Como aquilo he certo de Portu- 
gueses. 

Artur: Nao nos sofremos. 

(Aulegrafia, fol. 125v) 


It is worthy of note that Portugal’s 
traditional lack of appreciation for her 
own writers is brought out by the author 
in the preceding passage. 

Ferreira de Vasconcellos makes it 
abundantly clear from his convincing 
use of colloquial Portuguese that he is 
irrevocably committed to the defense 
of his native tongue against what he 
considers to be the vitiating influences 
of Latin and Spanish. The “estilo corrente 
e aprazivel” which, in the prologue to the 
Aulegrafia, he promises to maintain 
throughout the work is, in fact, dominant 
in all three of the dramatic novels. If 
the modern reader has difficulty in 
comprehending the regional speech of the 
lavadeiras on the banks of the Mondego, 
or the clown, Parasito, who is from the 
Coa district, he can find some consolation 
in the fact that even the other characters 
confess that they can hardly understand 
these dialects! Yet by having recourse 
to the popular speech of his own period 
the author not only identifies himself 
with the folk tradition so admirably ex- 
pressed by the rustic characters of Gil 
Vicente, but also shows a certain in- 
herent resistance to the prevailing aristo- 
cratic mode. This interest in preserving 
the language of the people is reflected, 
on the one hand, by his generous use of 
proverbs, and, on the other, by his fas- 
cinating habit of employing realistic 
nautical terms in passages having little 
or no connection with the sea. 

The popularity of proverbs had been 
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widespread in the Middle Ages when 
primitive thought “tended to endow 
every situation with the character of a 
moral sentence or of an example so that 
it became something substantial and 
unchallengeable.” In the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was stylish to publish collections 
of these folk adages, regarded by such 
people as Erasmus and Juan de Mal 
Lara as the very essence of human 
knowledge and experience. While no 
printed collections of Portuguese proverbs 
are known to have existed prior to 1651, 
when Anténio Delicado published his 
Addgios portugueses reduzidos a lugares 
communs, their vogue must certainly 
have been great in Jorge Ferreira’s 
time.” In the Aulegrafia the alcoviteira 
herself is a great champion of popular 
sayings (“Estos ditos antigos sio muyto 
certos,” Aulegrafia, fol. 163v), while 
Rocha habitually relies on his notebook 
full of maxims to calm his troubled 
spirit. “Quando me vejo em mares 
cruzados voume a0 meu cartapacio em 
que colegi mil auisos boms, & fago conta 
que corro tormenta ao som do véto 
até que acalme” (Aulegrafia, fol. 12r). 
Although the limits of this article pre- 
clude a detailed analysis of the hundreds 
of proverbs found in the three dramatic 
novels, the reader may refer to an alpha- 
betical list of those figuring in the Eufro- 
sina by consulting Bell’s edition.” 

Of perhaps greater interest to the 
modern reader is Ferreira’s habit of 
interlarding the speech of his characters 
with frequent allusions to the sea and the 
maritime possessions, in spite of the fact 
that he himself never once ventured be- 
yond the shores of his native Portugal. 
His interest in using a mariner’s vo- 
cabulary is indicative of the extent to 
which a stay-at-home court society was 
deeply stirred by the dramatic events 
taking place on the sea-lanes leading to 
the new empire. Jorge Ferreira is not 
the first figure in Portuguese literature 
to use the sea as a recurring theme. In- 
deed a marked emphasis on the mys- 
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teries of the sea and those who sail it has 
been a characteristic of Portuguese 
letters since the flowering of the medieval 
lyric. Even Gil Vicente’s plays, so 
thoroughly rustic and local in spirit, 
reflect an awareness of the exciting life 
of those who cross the ocean to unknown 
lands. His Nao d’amores and Triunfo do 
inverno are examples of how he, too, was 
caught up by the spirit of the overseas 
venture.“ Yet these references to the 
sea in earlier Portuguese fiction do not 
reveal the incessant preoccupation with 
maritime affairs that distinguishes the 
novels of Ferreira de Vasconcellos. In 
fact, if there is one single feature of 
Ferreira’s style that can be said to 
stand out above all others it is his per- 
sistent use of sea-going expressions to 
give color and animation to what might 
otherwise be a rather monotonous dia- 
logue. 

Such metaphorical figures as ‘Assi 
que errais de popa a proa” (“And so, 
you are in error from stern to prow,” 
or “And so, you are completely mis- 
taken”), or “Hide sempre com a sonda 
na méo” (“Always go with the sounding 
line in your hand,” or “Always proceed 
with caution’’), prove to what degree the 
nautical aspects of sixteenth-century 
Portuguese life were influencing con- 
temporary speech habits.'* In this respect 
Ferreira’s marine embellishments are to 
Portuguese literature what the Manueline 
cables, shells, and molusks are to the 
nation’s architecture: the tangible sym- 
bols of a vigorous maritime empire. 

Ferreira’s efforts to convince his con- 
temporaries of the inherent wealth of 
their own tongue are doubly commend- 
able when we realize that he himself, as a 
Coimbra student in the late 1530's, 
was not unaffected by the great wave of 
classical learning that was sweeping over 
his country from Italy and Spain. As a 
matter of fact his prose style is too often 
freighted with excessive conceits and 
pedantic mythological allusions. Yet 
within a framework of fussy erudition he 
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never loses touch with the pulse of Por- 
tuguese life. As a literary figure he stands 
midway between Gil Vicente, whose 
earthy autos introduced popular speech 
into the national literature, and those 
staid imitators of classical and Italianate 
schools who avoided the native Penin- 
sular traditions. Ferreira de Vasconcellos 
seeks to portray the contemporary and 
the local rather than the remote world 
of the Greeks and the Romans. Indeed 
he is the first writer of prose fiction in 
Portugal to find in his own society sub- 
ject matter worthy of literary expression. 
Referring to the need for further study 
of this important writer, one scholar has 
observed, “A obra de Jorge Ferreira de 
Vasconcellos é verdadeira arca de te- 
souros ainda enterrada. A exumacfo de 
tanta riqueza teré de fazer-se um dia. 
Depois de limpo e arejado da ganga inttil 
do seu classicismo, muito ouro nos es- 
pera.’"* The present study is a modest 
attempt to bring to light one of Ferreira’s 
many “treasures”: his stalwart defense 
of the Portuguese vernacular.” 


NOTES 


1In the dedicatory epistle, addressed to the 
Count of Vimioso, which precedes his Spanish 
translation of Ecclesiastes, Géis states: “‘A 
nossa [If{ngua] em euphonia acéto e ortografia 
he mais céforme a latina. ... Desta opinié 
creo que tambem sera o docto Joam de Barros, 
feitor da casa da India, bom preceptor da boa e 
verdadeira lingoagé portuguesa. . . . Pollo que 
consta que quis eu mais satisfazer a gente 
plebea que ha minha opinid, o que assi foy 
necessario pera que mais limpamente podesse 
per mios dos calcografos (que doutra maneira 
nam querid) mandar a vossa senhoria essa 
pouca (ainda que boa) fruita.”” Quoted by 
Asensio in his edition of the Eufrosina, p. 
xlviii (see Note 6, below). 

? Oliveira, in defending his mother tongue, as 
serts that the Portuguese language ‘‘tem de seu 
a perfeycfo da arte que outras nacdes aquirem 
com muyto trabalho” (p. 14). He exhorts 
further, “Apliquemos o trabalho a nossa lin- 
gua e nam trabalhemos em lingua estran- 
geira”’ (p. 24). 

* Gil Vicente, in the introduction to his Triunfo 
do inverno, remarks, “Wild winter comes, 
Spanish in his speech, since he who wishes to 
invent will find in the Spanish language all that 
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he desires.’’ Translation by Aubrey F. G. Bell, 
in Gil Vicente, Hispanic Notes and Monographs 
(Oxford University Press, 1921), p. 20. 
‘Kingsley G. Jayne, Vasco da Gama and His 
Successors, 1460-1580 (London, 1910), p. 258. 
5 The increasing vogue of Latin among Portu- 
guese writers of the 16th century is reflected in 
the following verses written by Jerénimo 
Cardoso (Elegiarum Liber, 11, Lisboa, 1563), 
and dedicated to George Buchanan, the Scott- 
ish humanist : 
Cumque opicus nobis sit sermo et barbara 
lingua 
Ut quibus haud unquam cognita pallas erat, 
Assidue magnis ditas nos vatibus.. . 
(‘Although our speech is gross and our tongue 
barbarous, worthy of people who have never 
known Pallas, you continually enrich us with 
great poets.’’) 
* Comedia Eufrosina. Edicién, prélogo y notas 
de Eugenio Asensio (Madrid, 1951), p. 7. 
* Comédia Ulysippo. Terceira edigam fielmente 
copiada por Bento José de Sousa Farinha 
(Lisboa, 1787), p. 281. 
* Comédia Aulegrafia. Agora nouamente im- 
pressa & custa de Dom Anténio de Noronha 
(Lisboa, 1619), fol. 175 r, v 
* Ferreira refers to the following Spanish works 
or authors: Bocados de oro, Boscfn, Alonso de 
Cartagena, La Celestina, Juan del Encina, 
Garcilaso, Antonio de Guevara, Jorge Man- 
rique, Ausfas March, Juan de Mena, Antén de 
Montoro (El Ropero), Rodriguez del Padrén, 
Diego de San Pedro, Sénchez de Badajoz, and 
Alfonso de la Torre. He mentions the following 
native writers: Joao de Barros, Anténio Ribeiro 
(O Chiado), Bernardim Ribeiro, 84 de Miranda, 
and Gil Vicente. 
10 Eugenio Asensio, Eufrosina, p. lxiii. 
1 Johan Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle 
Ages (London, 1924), p. 200. 
#2 Asensio points out that, insofar as popular 
adages were concerned, there was no inter- 
national border between Spain and Portugal 
during the lifetime of Ferreira. Spanish re- 
franeros, such as Blasco Garay’s (Toledo, 1541) 
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and Herndén Nifiez’s (Salamanca, 1553), not 
only contained folk sayings from both «*1n- 
tries but served as convenient storehouses 
which Ferreira and his contemporaries fre- 
quently ransacked. Eufrosina, pp. xxviii-xxx. 
18 Comédia Eufrosina. Publicada por ordem da 
Academia das Sciéncias de Lisboa por Aubrey 
F. G. Bell (Lisboa, 1918). 

4 For a detailed account of the nautical ele- 
ments in Vicente’s plays, see Ronald B. Wil- 
liams, The Staging of Plays in the Spanish 
Peninsula Prior to 1555. University of Iowa 
Studies (November, 1934), pp. 200 ff. 

18 The following marine terms are used figura- 
tively by the author: acalmar, aferrar (to 
anchor), afundar-se, agulha (compass needle), 
alijar, alturas, amarra, dncora, ancoragem, 
arcipelago, Grvore (mast), astrolébio, baizos, 
balestilha (sextant), balisa, barca, barco, barra, 
boia, bombordo (port side), bonanga, bonangar, 
bordo, cachopo, calmaria, canal, carreira 
(course), gocobrar, corsdrio, costa, empolar, 
encalhar, estreito, fateza (small anchor), 
galerno, gavea, grumete, ilha, leme, linha (equa- 
tor), luva (lee, leeward), mar, maré, marear, 
masto, matalotagem, mestre, nao, naufrdgio, 
navegar, nordestear, noroeste, norte (pole star, 
heading), onda, pé de vento (equall), pilotagem, 
piloto, polo, popa, porto, praia, proa, quarto 
(watch at sea), remar, remo, rota (course), 
rumo (course), sirga (hawser, towline), sonda 
(lead line), sondar, tempestade, temporal, 
terrenho (off-shore breeze), toa (hawser, tow- 
line), tormenta, vea (current), vela, velar (to 
stand watch), ventar, vento, viagem, vogar. 

16 Fidelino de Figueiredo, in Albino Forjaz de 
Sampaio, Histéria da literatura portuguesa 
tllustrada (Paris, Lisboa, 1929-32), 1, 182 

17 For additional information on Jorge Ferreira 
de Vasconcellos, the following works may be 
consulted: Bell, Aubrey F. G. Portuguese 
Literature. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922. 
Menéndez y Pelayo, M. Origenes de la novela. 
(Vol. ur). Madrid, 1910. Vossler, Karl. Es- 
critores y poetas de Espafia. Coleccién Austral. 
Buenos Aires, 1947. 











DIMINUTIVOS, AUMENTATIVOS, DESPECTIVOS 


Heiten M. Ranson 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


When the friendly young doctor says 
to his patient, “Stibese la manguita,” 
her cultured friends offer an explanation: 
“Oh, he’s used to talking to children!” 
Why then should a grown man, a licen- 
ciado, talk about eating “con los deditos?”’ 
A survival of his childhood, or a need 
for rounding out the sentence? The Indian 
servant says pleasantly, “Con permisito 

.. por favorcito” when she enters your 
room. This manner of speech is decried 
by those who consider themselves well- 
bred; but they use it themselves— 
consciously or unconsciously—as it has 
been handed down from their nanas 
and abuelitas. 

As the gentleness of doctors and nurses 
helps to alleviate the lot of their patients, 
they speak of el bebito (or bebote) and 
all that goes with it. Since it is considered 
discourteous to call an elderly lady “la 
vieja,”’ when she gives up her work she 
is jubiladita. With children, one comes to 
expect the constant use of diminutives, 
for example in their adivinanzas: 


En un pozito no muy pozote 
Est4 un viejito no muy viejote. 

Le tiembla la barba, le tiembla el bigote, 
Y hasta la punta del espinazote. 

Quién es? El pescadito. 


Sometimes a word acquires a special, 
or even a personal, meaning. One woman 
says that to her, agua means water to 
wash one’s hands, but drinking water is 
agiita. Empleaditos are minor employees; 
papeleritos, newsboys; ajitomataditas, 
Mexican hot-cakes; el huesito alegre is 
the funny-bone; mirilla, peep-hole; chi- 
nita, darling; vaquilla, heifer; manilla, 
manacle; manecilla or manita, the hand 
of a clock or watch. I have seen manitas 
de cangrejo moro advertised for sale; 
but the tenazas of a crab are commonly 


called patas or patitas. 


Sometimes the suffix is used just for 
emphasis: “Dentrito del zagudén’”’; “Me 
lo has de pagar como los meritos hom- 
bres’”’; “el can-can como ya no se baila 
en la mismita Francia”; “Si tu vuelvas 
la polla pa’ atrés/j;Yo te doy todito el 
dinero!” 

The answer to “:;Cémo ha estado?” 
is “Regularcito,” pretty well. The differ- 
ence between “Tengo grandes ganas 
de irme” and “Tengo ganitas de irme”’ 
is more or less the same as it is between 
“I’m just crazy to go” and “I’d kinda 
like to go.” One has to confess that the 
Spanish idiom is more logical. 

Other Latin Americans say that dimin- 
utives are used less in their countries. Their 
constant use by the gente humilde of 
Mexico is well illustrated in the short 
stories of the ethnologist Francisco Rojas 
Gonzdlez, in which the white man is 
respectfully addressed as patroncito, com- 
padrito, tatita. God is el Diosito. Obse- 
quious, yes; but is there not a reason for 
it? Perhaps it is because the Indian has 
so little that he speaks of el maicito, 
los frijolitos, el huevito de tierra, los que 
tienen animalitos. Often it expresses 
affection: Una maistrita catrina y guapa; 
Naiden podrd ocupar su lugarcito. Some- 
times the effect is humorous: De purita 
raspa le dije; Seguimos traguetiando pian 
pianito. But most of the time it is just 
a manner of speaking: aqui nomasito; 
Hace su frillito, gverdd? Don Donato se 
ha puesto muy malito. Anyone who has 
seen even a little of indigenous life will 
feel that the tenderness, tragedy, and 
humor of the stories is enhanced by the 
author’s own judicious use of these ex- 
pressions: limpiecitos de cuerpo y de 
ropas; su trotecillo sempiterno; su hijo 
arropadito y fresco; la lucecilla inter- 
mitente; las torrecitas de la capilla; una 
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tonadita tristona; ella va tras él como una 
corderilla. 

So much for the Indian influence. 
One could speculate endlessly on the 
reasons, and come to the conclusion that 
it is because the Mexicans just like to 
talk that way. If you ask a native, he 
answers, “Es por carifio.” A gringo al- 
most never remembers to do it. There 
are so few diminutives in the American 
speech of today! “Napkin,” “bracelet,” 
and the facetious use of “starlet,” for 
which Time is responsible. Perhaps that 
is why the mountain people of the South- 
ern Appalachians use the word “little” 
so much in their ballads and their every- 
day speech: “little ole Ma.” To hear 
“lambkin,” “streamlet,”’ “Jordling”’ (“a 
little or insignificant lord’’) is like an 
echo of the poetry of the far-distant 
past. But the Mexicans are not ashamed 
of being poetical. It may even become a 
bit wearisome, at least to a non-Mexican: 
“Bocaditos, tacitas de té y pastelitos 
hicieron las delicias.”” But once back over 
the border, if I happen to overhear 
chiquitito, grandotote, or fotinguillo,' it is 
as if somebody me hubiera hablado de 
ti. (Not impossible in English, but it 
isn’t done). Then I remember the little 
dimpled soldier who pointed out to me 
the Library building in the Ciudad Uni- 
versitaria: ‘Es el de los monitos.”’ I had 
been used to thinking of los monos as 
“the funnies”: “Edmundo quiere saber 
si est4é usted ocupando los monitos.” But 
now I understand: “A Juan O’Gorman 
le tocé ser autor de un mural con muchos 
monitos adentro.” And I do not forget the 
whole-heartedness of the marchania in 
the flower-market: “Gracias, marchan- 
tita!’” 

As for the aumentativos, the only ex- 
ample that Webster can furnish is one 
from the Italian. In Mexican Spanish 
they are not used to excess, or without 
meaning, as are the diminutivos. They 
have usually a colloquial, often a humor- 
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woman who is jolly and good-natured as 
well as fat. There are many ways of 
referring to children who are large for 
their age: un nifio grandullén or gordin- 
flén. Un botijén is a plump little boy who 
looks like a large round earthen jar. 
To say that a man is muy mezicano is 
of course a compliment; but to be mezi- 
canote is to be like the Germans in Paris 
who were called “les bei uns.” A guitarrén 
is not just a big fat guitar, but a special 
instrument without which no mariachi 
would be complete. A girl named Maria 
del Rosario is nicknamed Chayo, but to 
call her “Chayote” is mal dicho. A 
chayote is, well, the fruit of una planta 
voluble (ie. a “clinging vine).” The 
suffix -ole is here not an augmentative, 
but a form of the Ndhuatl -oll, as in 
elote and camote. 

In a photograph illustrating the equip- 
ment—or lack of it—of the junior foot- 
ball team of the Instituto Politécnico 
Nacional, a lad is shown with one foot- 
ball shoe and one tennis shoe, his big 
toe sticking out of an agujerote—somehow 
more expressive than “‘a great big hole.” 
“La venda del amor ciego tiene agu- 
jeritos. 
“E] larguirucho Oatis fué traido aqui 
en un convoy armado.” Time probably 
said that Mr. Oatis was “ ing” or 
“lanky.” Its habit of fastening such ad- 
jectives on to perfectly honorable public 
servants gives the effect of a cartoon, 
and it is being imitated, as we see, not 
only in high-school journals all over the 
U. §S., but in Latin-American news- 
papers as well. 

“La secuestradora vendié al pequefio 
en cinco mil pesos. Lo compré un par de 
ricachones.”’ The last word is not only 
aumentativo; to me, at any rate, it con- 
veys the idea of “disgustingly rich.” 
“Para mole su gallo viejo: frase despec- 
tiva con que los lidiadores de gallos 
significan que un gallo no sirve para la 
pelea.” Vel4zquez definitely says that 
the word despectivo is “a grammatical 
term.” In the new Appleton, the abbre- 
viation (desp.) is used in the English- 
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Spanish section after such words as 
“scab”: esqutrol, obrero que reemplaza a 
los agremiados en una huelga. Un sefior 
muy fufurufo is elegant to the point of 
arrogance. In Webster the qualifying 
word (coniemp.) sometimes corresponds 
to the Spanish (desp.); but the usual 
explanation is “in a bad sense’’ or “im- 
plying evil.’’ There seems to be no exact 
“grammatical” equivalent. There does 
exist in English a suffix ‘‘-aster’” (poetas- 
ter, medicaster) which is understood but 
seldom used in our time. We say “‘vocif- 
erous,” “pestiferous”’; but the suffix “‘fer- 
ous” is not in itself despectivo. There 
are, however, certain terminations which 
are always so in Spanish: hotelucho, ca- 
sucha, carnuza, gentuza, mujeruca, alde- 
orrio. 

“E] autor nos cree capaces de leer su 
libraco”; “Ellos tendrén que cargar con 
una marimacho de las que van por des- 
gracia abundando en nuestro medio”’; 
“Una vida de francachuelas y disipa- 
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ciones’’; “La cancién entré al campo de 
lo populachero”; “De acuerdo con los 
jaliscazos de nuestro cine, Guadalajara 
es una gran taberna llena de mariachis y 
sefioritas cantineras”; “Claro es que el 
que gusta del jaliscazo se mete en una 
cantina.” (Jaliscazo: the kind of song 
that is sung by nice Spanish-American 
girls in the Plaza of Santa Fe on summer 
evenings. For some reason it slways 
has to be the latest Mexican song; if its 
theme is “Ando borracho” or “De copa 
en copa,” nobody seems to mind). 

|Pobrecita de nt! If I must end on a 
“‘despective” note, it is because “La 
carcacha, la carcacha*/Ya no puede 
caminar.. .” 


NOTES 


1 Also called Fordcito. 

*“Marchante, m. 1. Shop-keeper, dealer. 2. 
(Prov. Andal.) Customer, buyer.””—Veldézques. 
In Mexico they tell me that the marchanta is the 
vendedora, and the marchantita the compradora. 
* jalopy. 

















PEREDA’S NATURALISM IN SOTILEZA 


CHARLES B. QuALIA 


Texas Technological College 


Hispanists have repeatedly pointed 
out that Pereda was familiar with the 
theories and practices of naturalism and 
that he incorporated them in some of 
his novels, though he stoutly denied it. 
In reality, what Pereda wished to deny 
was the deterministic philosophy under- 
lying naturalism, because he found it 
thoroughly incompatible with his re- 
ligious beliefs. He not only rejected 
Zola’s determinism, but in the opinion 
of the present writer, he actually used 
his masterpiece, Sotileza, as a sort of 
pamphlet to discredit that tenet. 

In Sotileza, Pereda pursued the dual 
purpose of creating a naturalistic novel 
and at the same time, by a clever tour 
de force, of turning the operation of the 
naturalistic techniques and procedures 
against the materialistic philosophy of 
naturalism in order to discredit it. 

To see how this dual purpose was 
achieved, let us turn to the novel and 
examine it first in the light of the broader 
aspect of the naturalistic school, namely, 
determinism. 

In general, determinism in Zola’s novels 
operates through heredity and environ- 
ment, either one of which would suffice 
to “mold” a character. Sotileza is not 
burdened with any physical or nervous 
disorder, but she is a mistreated orphan 
living in the most abject poverty and at 
one time is actually homeless. She should, 
according to Zola’s theories, develop 
into a derelict of society. Pereda does not 
allow her to develop in that manner. 
She remains honorable by choice; she 
does not become tainted in any way 
simply because her environment is bad. 
Pereda makes this clear through the 
words of Pae Polinar: “De modo que si 
sales mala, ser4 porque tti quieres serlo, o 
lo tengas en el cuajo...’" Only a weak 


will that gives in to evil or a bad heredi- 
tary influence could determine Silda’s 
character. EI-ve the author has used one 
of his characters to convey to the reader 
his argument in favor of free will. 

At times the situation itself is so de- 
picted as to leave no doubt in the mind 
of the reader that the author is disproving 
a point. Thus, Cleto lives in the midst 
of poverty and filth. If the power of en- 
vironment were such as Zola claimed, 
Cleto should become a criminal. He 
chooses to remain honorable. He is the 
opposite of Muergo and forms the perfect 
balance for the latter in Pereda’s scheme. 
Tio Mechelin and tia Sidora form a per- 
fect contrast with Carpia and Sargiieta. 
These two are products of their environ- 
ment: they are filthy, evil of tongue, and 
addicted to drink, whereas Mechelin 
and Sidora, living in the same environ- 
ment in the Calle Alta, retain their high 
sense of honor and decency. Furthermore, 
Cleto and Mocején remain good in spite 
of their close association with two evil 
characters. (Nana, by contrast, was 
written with the avowed purpose of 
showing that all who came in contact 
with this vicious woman would be ruined). 
Thus, Pereda discredits the sweeping 
claims made for the influence of environ- 
ment in the experimental novel. And he 
lessens the all-pervading pessimism of 
Zola’s naturalism by emphasizing the 
great charity of Pae Polinar, Sidora, 
Mechelin, and the Town Council. 

The optimistic faith of the fisherfolk 
of Santander contrasts sharply with the 
fatalism of Zola’s characters. By making 
Silda, Cleto, Mocején, tia Sidora, and 
tio Mechelin (all struggling for a living 
in the filth and poverty of the Calle 
Alta) overcome the influences of a most 
wretched environment, Pereda was vin- 
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dicating his belief in the freedom of 
choice by an effort of free will and dis- 
crediting Zola’s determinism, which 
taught that man was a victim of his 
heredity or his environment, or both, 
and there was nothing that he himself 
could do about it. 

Turning now from the general aspect 
of determinism, let us consider Pereda’s 
treatment of heredity and the question 
of the béte humaine. The two chief 
characters that illustrate his attitude are 
Muergo and Andrés. La Chumacera, 
Muergo’s mother, “realmente no era 
buena ‘de por suyo,’ y se did a la bebida 
y a la holganza...” (p. 83). There was 
nothing in actual heredity itself detached 
from the deterministic philosophy that 
came into conflict with Pereda’s moral or 
religious principles. In fact the idea of 
heredity plays an important rdéle in 
literature from the earliest times; but 
now it is supposed to operate scientifi- 
cally, as demonstrated in the naturalistic 
novel. So we find that Muergo’s mother 
“era una borrachona, y el también sorbe 
mucho aguardiente” (p. 185). The flat 
statement of heredity is not there, but 
the implication is strong. Later we learn 
that Muergo was born taré and that he 
needed ‘una voluntad que le rigiera y le 
apartara del mal camino adonde podian 
llevarle los resabios que heredaba de 
su madre, y la soledad y el abandono en 
que vivia” (p. 248). In other words, men 
are not complete slaves of their ancestry 
or of their environment. “Muergo era 
bebedor: pero con el miedo de perder 
el amparo de las gentes de la bodega, 
dominaba bastante el vicio” (p. 251). 
Here the author himself speaks and in- 
forms us that even a character vitiated 
by heredity may, by a little help from 
someone else (Silda) or by a spur applied 
by self-interest, exercise his own weak 
will enough to dominate his baser desires 
and hold himself from excesses. This 
exercising of the will is clearly in con- 
trast with the fatalistic decline of Zola’s 
characters. Yet, Muergo remains the 
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most nearly naturalistic character (in 
the French sense) found in Sofileza. 
“Juera del alma, don Andrés, es una 
pura bestia,”’ said the keeper of la Zan- 
guina, speaking of Muergo (p. 544). 
Even his death approaches the true 
naturalistic manner; Muergo got very 
drunk on brandy one night because he 
learned that he had been drafted. He 
even spoke of taking his own life. The 
reader is allowed to presume that Muergo 
went out the next morning with his 
crew on the fishing boat. In the midst 
of a terrible storm that blew up that 
day, Muergo’s body was seen floating 
in the waters of Santander bay. Muergo, 
the reader must suppose, was a victim of 
his vice, either directly or indirectly. 
There are no mitigating circumstances. 
Muergo is the béle humaine par excel- 
lence in Sotileza, but he only approaches 
the beast; the author shows us that 
Muergo could exercise his will. 

Andrés, too, is a product of heredity. 
He was to be a seaman according to his 
own bent and the designs of his father. 
It is to be recalled that Bitadura was 
captain of a ship and that Andrés’ 
mother was the daughter of a retired 
pilot. The author repeats time and again 
that Andrés was drawn to the sea by a 
deep urge: “Yo no sé qué tenia la mar 
para aquel muchacho,” says the author. 
He was not satisfied to sail about in the 
port of Santander for pleasure; he wanted 
to see “algo de mar afuera” (p. 273). 
The literary scientists of Zola’s school 
made a boy inherit acquired characteris- 
tics with romantic abandon. The joy 
and enthusiasm with which Andrés 
seized the opportunity to be out at sea 
reveals a deep-seated need or urge that 
implies heredity. “...Ya lo ves, le 
decia su marido. La veta de ese muchacho 
es de la casta: pez de la mar, desde los 
pies a la cabeza” (p. 279). 

As Andrés grew older and as his social 
responsibilities demanded more time, 
he did not frequent seamen so much ip 
their haunts, “‘... pero no por eso per- 
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dieron una pizca de fuerza sus inclina- 
ciones, antes bien, se afirmaban y crecian 
con él...” (p. 272). 

Pereda would have us see that, though 
the “pull” of heredity drew him ever 
more strongly as he grew older, yet by 
exercising his will and reason, his domin- 
ion over self, he could stay away from 
the people and haunts that attracted 
him. There is no blind operation of the 
forces of nature here. The will ultimately 
rules. Thus once again Pereda adapts the 
device and terms of naturalism to his 
purpose of discrediting determinism. 

The idea of the béte humaine is handled 
by Pereda in most interesting fashion. 
Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazén had stated 
her position on this point very clearly in 
the Cuestién Palpitante in 1883, as fol- 
lows: “Si en principio se admite libertad 
[freedom of the will] hay que suponerla 
relativa, e incesantemente contrastada 
y limitada por todos los obstdéculos que 
en el mundo encuentra.’”” It is with ex- 
actly this proviso that Pereda develops 
the beast in both Muergo and Andrés. 

Pereda presents Muergo as an uncouth 
creature, well below par in human ap- 
pearance, behavior, and _ intelligence. 
Thus on the occasion when Muergo 
carried Sotileza from the boat to the 
picnicking grounds, he vibrated with 
animal delight and exlaimed, ‘i Pufio 
... qué gusto dan estas cosas!’ Andrés 
understood well the significance of those 
words, and he gave him a hard kick, 
which sent Muergo into a veritable 
frenzy: ‘‘Muergo recibié el agasajo con 
un estremecimiento bestial, dos zan- 
eadas al aire y un relincho” (p. 339). 
But the climax of the beast, the revela- 
tion of brutal instinct was to come near 
the close of the novel: Muergo went all 
dressed up to see Sotileza on the local 
feast day; she saw that his hair needed 
combing so she drew him to her and went 
to work with a comb. The proximity of 
the beautiful girl roused the animal in- 
stinct in him, and he put his hands 
around her waist, but Sotileza pulled 
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away quickly in fright and he “avanzé 
hacia ella trémulo y erizado, indémito, 
espantoso” (p. 442). The girl seized a 
long switch that had been used to whip 
wool, and with it she kept the beast at 
bay: “Muergo se detuvo alli, pero ru- 
giente y anheloso” (p. 442). These were 
moments when the will, the freedom of 
choice between good and evil gave way 
to instinct, to the beast in man. Earlier 
the author had sought to explain Muergo’s 
attachment to Sotileza as “... interés 
egoista y el poder incontrarrestable de 
una ley misteriosa...” (p. 252). These 
terms seem vague when taken out of the 
text, but they have the genuine ring of 
naturalistic terminology, and when they 
are read in the context the reference to 
the animal instinct is clear. But no 
matter how low the human may be, he 
can control himself. 

As has been noted above, Andrés 
too is used by Pereda to develop the 
idea of the béte humaine, but the power 
of the will is stronger in Andrés; he 
belongs to the middle class, and while 
the struggle between the will and animal 
flesh is fierce, the will shall win. When 
Andrés obtained a boat from his father 
for tio Mechelin, the Mocején women 
put on a public scene, as was their cus- 
tom, in which they shouted to the four 
winds that the price of the boat had been 
Sotileza’s honor. Andrés brushed the 
idea aside and resolved simply to stay 
away discreetly from Sotileza in order 
to avoid scandal. But the idea had been 
planted, and it remained in Andrés’ 
consciousness, and, try as he would to 
forget it, it kept cropping up. A short 
time later Andrés was one of the party 
that went on the outing that occasioned 
the beast in Muergo to assert itself. 
After eating and drinking, and in the 
heat of the afternoon, Andrés noted the 
high coloring in Sotileza’s usually pale 
face. He immediately gave his own inter- 
pretation to this phenomenon and be- 
came inflamed to such a degree that he 
made advances to Sotileza which she 
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rejected with great vehemence. Andrés 
was immediately repentant: “He hecho 
una barbaridad porque...no sé por- 
qué!” (p. 343). The instinct of the 
béte is bridled for a while. Some time 
later, Andrés went to see Sotileza to try 
to explain away his behavior at the pic- 
nic, and he found her at home alone. 
Again he became inflamed; the beast 
wants to assert itself again: “iY mira 
que se necesita toda la fuerza de los 
propdsitos que yo traigo, para no faltar a 
ellos viéndote tan hermosa...y en la 
soledad que estamos!” (p. 373). And 
then the author himself speaks to us 
directly about the power of the will: 
“...y armdndose de voluntad para 
cumplirle, comenzé a hablar de esta 
manera” (p. 375). The struggle between 
the will and the beast continued, and 
later in their conversation Sotileza told 
him to put his evil thoughts aside but he 
quickly interjected: “...zNo sabes que 
eres hermosa?...2Y soy yo de piedra, 
por si acaso?”’ (p. 384). The struggle was 
long and hard, but the will finally won 
out because “su veta era noble y siempre 
respondia su corazén a las llamadas de 
lo mds honrado” (p. 387). Thus we have 
in Sotileza two excellent examples of the 
béte humaine, one (Muergo) more beastly 
than the other (Andrés). In both cases 
the author develops the idea of a will that 
is only relatively free, as Pardo Bazan 
had so learnedly expressed it in the 
Cuestién, but still a will capable of check- 
ing instinct. Muergo, being of a lower 
intellectual order than Andrés, shows a 
stronger animal tendency; he is less 
capable of reasoning, but neither Andrés 
nor Muergo is totally a victim of a blind 
force, the animal instinct. Again Pereda 
discredits determinism and proclaims the 
freedom of the will. 

There are other naturalistic elements 
in Sotileza which Pereda was able to 
incorporate without haviug to discredit 
them or even to put them through a 
process of philosophic adjustment or 
conciliation with his religious beliefs. 
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Chief among them are the language and 
those dramatic, exhibitionary quarrels, 
such as Carpia and her mother put on. 

The emphasis laid upon temperament 
and the psychological studies designed to 
reveal temperament under the stress of 
emotion in moments of crisis in the life 
of a particular character are distinctly 
traits of the naturalistic novel. A par- 
ticularly good example of this sort of 
study is found in Chapters xvm and 
xvi, where Andrés’ reactions are studied 
in great detail. Here Pereda explains 
Vhomme invisible that emerges from the 
prior study of Vhomme visible. 

The emphasis placed upon odors -bad 
odors—is an interesting contribution 
made to novelistic art by naturalism 
and Pereda incorporated this element 
again and again in Sotileza. In fact, 
Pereda was so impressed by odors in the 
naturalistic novel that he referred to 
naturalism as maloliente! He applies this 
term both literally and figuratively. 

Along with odors, of course, went the 
wretched environment of an extremely 
underprivileged class of people. 

Emphasis is also placed upon the 
drinkshop. La Zanguina with its fetid 
atmosphere plays a daily réle in the 
lives of the fishermen. L’Assommoir 
(1877) had become well-known beyond 
the Pyrenees. 

So it would appear that Pereda saw 
in the hard and often sordid life of the 
fisherfolk of mid-century Santander good 
material for a naturalistic epic, but at 
the same time he wished to use that 
material to demonstrate that the basic 
philosophic claims of the naturalists 
were erroneous. He applied the tech- 
niques and theories of naturalism to his 
characters in relation to environment, 
heredity, and instinct (including emo- 
tions) to demonstrate that in ordinary 
lives these forces fall short of the claims 
made for them by the master of natural- 
ism. He uses his characters in varying 
situations to demonstrate that heredity 
and environment are not forces that 
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produce predetermined results, as Zola 
claimed, and that human beings even 
in the most wretched surroundings can 
grow up and retain their self-respect 
and the faculty to choose between good 
and evil. In writing Sotileza, Pereda was 
not only composing a naturalistic novel, 
but was at the same time using it to 
discredit naturalism’s deterministic phi- 
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losophy and to assert his belief in the 
operation of a free will. 


NOTES 


1 Sotileza, Madrid: Victoriano Sudrez, 1923, p. 
112. All my references to Sotileza are to this 
edition. 

* Obras Completas, 4a ed., Madrid, 1891, 1, 
59-60. 











SAN MANUEL BUENO, MARTIR: A POSSIBLE SOURCE 
IN SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE 


ELeanor K. PAvucKER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Unamuno’s short novel, San Manuel 
Bueno, mdrtir, was published on March 
13, 1931, in La novela de hoy, but the 
date of its composition is not known. 
Unamuno’s religious struggle began while 
he was studying in Bilbao and according 
to Gonzélez Caminero “parece que ya 
en el segundo curso de sus estudios uni- 
versitarios (1881) era un increyente.’” 
Evidence of this conflict already appears 
in Mi religién y otros ensayos (1900-05) 
and religious problems are also discussed 
in his articles on Spanish American litera- 
ture, the majority of which were written 
between 1901 and 1906. In one of these 
articles we. find a possible source for 
San Manuel Bueno. The article in ques- 
tion, published in June 1903, is a review 
of Reminiscencias tudescas, by the Colom- 
bian Santiago Pérez Triana.’ 

These reminiscences are in reality 
short stories written by one who recalls 
his university days with a certain senti- 
mentality and nostalgia. Unamuno was a 
good friend of Pérez Triana, who had 
spent several years in Spain. Although 
Unamuno sometimes preferred books 
written in his own passionate style and 
those which expressed ideas similar to 
his own, he also was stimulated by other 
ideas and often returned to them since 
“la originalidad de Unamuno fué reve- 
landose en el contraste de su pensamiento 
con el de otros.’ 

In one of the stories in Pérez Triana’s 
collection, Unamuno seems to have 
found the seed which was to germinate 
into San Manuel Bueno, since we find 
the following sentence in his review: “El 
relato que mds me interesa es el tercero, 
‘Karl,’ la historia de un pastor protes- 


tante que ha perdido la fe y sigue, sin 
embargo, rigiendo lealmente su parro- 
quia.’”* The amiable and slightly ironic 
tone of the work may have caused Una- 
muno to write a study of the same theme 
into which he poured all of the intense 
feeling that he usually devoted to re- 
ligious questions. 

Karl was one of Pérez Triana’s uni- 
versity friends and is treated sympa- 
thetically, although the identification 
of author and character is lacking. Karl 
was a very learned student of theology 
who planned to become a clergyman; he 
was almost born ordained, since he was 
the only son of a family in which the 
oldest son had always been a clergyman. 
What must have aroused Unamuno’s 
intense emotion was the cold reasoning 
of Karl’s speech about his loss of faith, 
in which there was not a trace of religious 
conflict; the exploitation and formalism 
of religion were blamed. Karl never 
rebelled against his destiny because of the 
economic consequences that this action 
would have entailed. He affirmed his 
belief that he could wholly fulfill the 
functions required of him and his almost 
disdainful attitude toward his future 
parishioners contrasts strongly with San 
Manuel’s attitude toward the people of 
Valverde. His real vocation was philology 
and he finally left his village after provid- 
ing for his family and became professor 
of Sanskrit in India. 

It is significant that Unamuno wrote 
the lines quoted above, since Karl did 
not continue “rigiendo lealmente su 
parroquia.” The inaccuracy of Una- 
muno’s summary is important because 
it shows that his own solution of the prob- 
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lem of the non-believing priest already 
had deep roots in him and perhaps came 
to the surface in this review. Another 
explanation presents itself: Unamuno as a 
literary critic sometimes neglected the 
work which had stimulated the develop- 
ment of his chain of ideas and so he may 
have taken this problem of the non- 
believing priest as a point of departure 
and developed the story in his own mind. 
San Manuel Bueno seems to represent 
his answer to Pérez Triana and those 
who thought as he did, as well as his own 
solution of the problem. Attracted by a 
story which contained one of his favorite 
themes and which was related to his 


own desire to acquire a firm faith, he 


took it and transformed it, giving it the 
interpretation of one who had long known 
the same kind of struggle. 

The problem of the priest who doubts 
had long preoccupied Unamuno. In a 
letter published by Candamo he wrote: 
“Recibi esta mafiana mis poesias cuando 
acababa de leer Robert Elsmere, novela 
inglesa de mistress Humphry Ward, que 
me ha producido muy honda impresién. 
N&rrase en ella, con algo de difusién, 
la fntima crisis religiosa de un pastor 
protestante que deja de creer en la 
Iglesia establecida y se encuentra en 
disidencia con su mujer.’”* The exact 
date of the letter is not given, but all 
of the letters included in this volume 
were written between 1900 and 1905. The 
same theme appears some years later 
(1908) in the second of the “Didlogos 
del escritor y el politico,” entitled “El 
guia que perdié el camino”: “‘Si el apéstol 
pierde su fe en si mismo, su fe en sus 
ideas, esa fe de tantos otros que en sa- 
grado depésito guarda, ¢le es licito decla- 
rarlo? ¢Tiene derecho a sumir a miles 
de almas en la desesperacién espiritual, 
aunque él pueda vivir de la rebusca de 
la verdad, ya que no de su posesién?’’* 

The influence of Protestant writers 
on Unamuno should be mentioned.’ This 
affinity was rejected to a certain extent 
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after 1900, but the influence remained. 
Perhaps this fact led Unamuno to iden- 
tify himself with Karl and thence to 
develop Karl into San Manuel. In addi- 
tion, Unamuno more than once referred 
to himself as a “predicador.”’ 

Other evidence of Unamuno’s interest 
in the problem of the priest who no 
longer believes is found in La agonta del 
cristianismo, first published in 1914, in 
which he devotes a chapter to the biog- 
raphy by Albert Houtin entitled Le 
Pere Hyacinthe: “Los he leido [los tres 
volimenes], devorado més bien, con 
una angustia creciente. Es una de las 
mds intensas tragedias que he lefdo. 
Comparable a la de Pascal, a la de 
Lamennais, a la de Amiel, y atin mas 
intensa. Porque aqui se trata de un 
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S4énchez Barbudo has dealt with 
many of the influences found in San 
Manuel Bueno.® San Manuel is the por- 
trait of Unamuno’s friend, Francisco de 
Iturribarria, who was a schoolmate of 
his and whom he again saw in 1901 
and “desde entonces, entre largos silen- 
cios, nuestros espiritus se comunicaron.’”” 
A visit to the Lake of Sanabria on June 1, 
1930, inspired the background of the 
novel. There is a similarity, too, with 
the story of the priest mentioned in 
Rousseau’s Emile. 

However, all of these literary and real- 
life sources, with the possible exceptions 
of Robert Elsmere and Francisco de 
Iturribarria, are dated later than the 
review of Pérez Triana’s book. It may 
be said, therefore, that the contents of 
this short story, absorbed at a time 
when Unamuno was attempting to ex- 
press his religious problem for the first 
time, remained with him through the 
years, while he assimilated similar read- 
ing and experiences, and finally created, 
some twenty-eight years later, the novel 
San Manuel Bueno, médrtir. It may also 
be added that San Manuel Bueno, as 
well as Paz en la guerra, belongs to an 
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art of writing whose final expression is 
reached only after a long period of gesta- 
tion. 


NOTES 


1 Nemesio Gonzdélez Caminero, 8. I., Unamuno 
(Santander, 1948), 1, 59. 

* Unamuno, “De literatura hispanoamericana,"? 
La Lectura (June 1903), 11, 240-242. 

*Carlos Claveria, ‘“‘Notas italianas en la 
estética de Unamuno,”’ Estudios hispdnicos 
(Homenaje a Archer M. Huntington), 1952, p. 
117. 

* Unamuno, op. cit., p. 241. 

* Unamuno, Ensayos (Madrid, 1945), 11, 54. 
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* This quotation will appear in volume trv of 
Manuel Garcia Blanco’s edition of De esto y 
aquello, Editorial Sudamericana (Buenos 
Aires), which has not yet been published. In 
the prologue to this volume Dr. Garcia Blanco 
points to this quotation as an antecedent of 
San Manuel Bueno. 

7A. Sénchez Barbudo, ‘‘Los dltimos afios de 
Unamuno. San Manuel Bueno y el vicario 
sabayano de Rousseau,’’ Hispanic Review, 
XIX, 281-322. 

* Unamuno, La agonia del cristianismo (Madrid, 
1930), pp. 179-180. 

* S4nchez Barbudo, op. cit. 

1 Unamuno, Sensaciones de Bilbao, Obras 
completas (Madrid, 1951), 1, 817. 

















THE THREE VERBS OF LOCATION IN 
BRAZILIAN PORTUGUESE 


Water J. ScHNERR 
Brown University, Providence Rhode Island 


The three Portuguese verbs about to 
be considered in their locative functions, 
ser, estar, and ficar, have all undergone a 
semantic change since the medieval 
period. The verb ser in Ibero-Romance 
represents a fusion of the two Latin 
verbs esse and sedere and frequently 
occurs in Old Portuguese with the orig- 
inal Latin meaning “‘to sit’’: “dia cadeira 
em que see ju homem mui velho...” 
(A Demanda do Santo Graal, f. 78, a, 
209)! “‘siia em sua cadeira...” (f. 50, 
b, 149). In addition to retaining this 
meaning (at least in the forms directly 
derived from sedere) and to having the 
basic meanings of esse, it was also joined 
with the gerindio to form periphrastic 
tenses (a function which the modern 
verb ser does not normally have): “siia 
pensando tanto que...” (f. 3, b, 9). It 
was also employed in the general sense 
of location: “quantos nas casa siiam 
foram maravilhados” (f. 8, a, 25). These 
last two uses are generally associated with 
estar in the modern language. 

Estar, on the other hand, could retain 
its etymological meaning, “to stand”’: 
“nom podiam estar se adur nom”? (f. 52, 
a, 153). “‘seu cavalo era j4 tam magro e 
tam lasso, que nom podia ja estar’ (f. 
108, a, 309). It could also signify “to 
halt, come to a stop”: “quando el viu a 
batalha, estede por catalos’” (f. 102, b, 
275). “‘estade, dom Tristam, estade; mas 
el nem esteve” (f. 124, b, 371). 

The verb ficar, from *FIGICARE, a 
frequentative form of FIGERE, “to 
nail’ or “to fasten” (REW 3290), is a 
doublet of fincar, “to drive in” or “to 
insert” (corresponding to the Spanish 
hincar) and could have the same meaning 
as fincar in the older language (especially 


in the phrase ficar os geolhos, the older 
equivalent of the modern Portuguese 
verb ajoelhar). Thus: “fica ta lanca 
em terra...” (f. 184, d, 610). The sig- 
nificance “to remain” is already estab- 
lished, however: “rogo-vos que o facades 
ficar’’ (f. 10, b, 32). 

In Iberian Romance in general there 
has been, as the centuries passed, an 
increase in the functions of estar at 
the expense of ser. This would seem to 
be particularly true in the matter of 
locative phrases, but in this respect 
Portuguese has remained much more 
conservative than Spanish. The actual 
situation is somewhat complicated, and 
some of the statements made in gram- 
mars,” in the light of the evidence, seem 
to be too categorical. The present article 
is concerned with a survey of the situa- 
tion in modern Brazilian Portuguese, to 
the extent that it is revealed by literary 
sources, chiefly contemporary, but also 
representing the nineteenth century. 
This necessitates, of course, a considera- 
tion of the verb ficar, which tends to 
acquire many functions similar to ser 
and estar, especially the latter. No at- 
tempt will be made to offer statistical 
proof of the forthcoming statements, 
but such terms as “more often’’, “less 
frequent’’, ete. will be used only when 
justified by decisive trends. Comparison 
with Portuguese usage will be made in a 
general way, but the present limits do 
not allow documentation from Portu- 
guese sources. 


SER 


1. Location of buildings. On the whole, 
Brazilian practice is just as conservative 
in this respect as that in Portugal, if 
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not more so. In fact, it can be confidently 
stated that the use of ser prevails over 
that of estar in designating the location 
of buildings: 


A cadeia era antigamente ali perto da igreja 
(Odilon Azevedo, Macegas, p. 17). A oficina 
grdfica era perto do hotel do ‘‘Sangria’’ (Clovis 
Nogueira de 84, No Delirio da Vida, p. 54). 
Em térno eram as casas pobres, caindo de 
velhas (Jorge Amado, Searé Vermelha, p. 111). 
Mas ninguém, inclusive a polfcia, sabia onde 
era a casa do garéto (Erico Verissimo, O Resto 
é Siléncio, p. 388). 


2. Since ser is so often used for home 
or residence, it is not surprising that it 
should also be used for estates or pieces 
of land: 


A rocinha do gringo era pertinho da fazenda 
de José Estique (Amado, Jubiabé, p. 37). 

. um més depois safa Clemente Soares em 
caminho do munic{pio de***, onde era a fazenda 
do comendador Brito (Machado de Assis, 
Contos Fluminenses, 1, 107). Nao no Jardim 
Zoolégico, que é 14 na outra extremidade da 
cidade (Octévio de Faria, O Lédo das Ruas, 
11, 220). 


3. Location of rooms. Another use 
that exists both in Portugal and in Bra- 
zil; examples with ser seem to be more 
numerous in Brazil. The preference for 
ser may not be quite so decisive as in the 
case of buildings, but it is none the less 
unmistakable: 


O quarto de Norma era no sotéo (José Lins do 
Rego, Riacho Doce, p. 28). Naquéle vasto pano 
esbranquicado de parede, onde ser& o quarto 
dela? (Dyonélio Machado, Desolagéo, p. 102). 
O dormitério 6 logo aqui 4 esquerda (Emi 
Bulhdes Carvalho da Fonseca, No Siléncio da 
Casa Grande, p. 70). A casa tinha dous andares 
e uma béa chdcara no fundo. O salio de visitas 
era no primeiro (Alufzio Azevedo, Casa de 
Pensdo, p. 94). 


4. Geographical location. Very incon- 
sistent, both in Portugal and in Brazil: 


8. Cristéviao 6 quase nos ant{podas de Botafogo; 
e a Sadde, a Gamboa, a Prainha ... ficam 
muito distantes do campo de Santana, que 
esté na vertente oposta (Lima Barreto, Vida 
e Morte de M. J. Gonzaga de S4, p. 57). A China 
é muito longe!—Creio até que esté féra do 
mundo (Machado de Assis, Teatro, p. 342). 
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Esse Sado Paulo era distante, era no fim do 
mundo (Amado, Searéd Vermelha, p. 62). O 
vapor ia até Pérto Alegre. Pérto Alegre era 
mais ou menos perto de Buenos Aires (Veris- 
simo, Olhai os Lirios do Campo, p. 253). Talvez 
ela pense que a Grécia 6 em Paris (Machado de 
Assis, Teatro, p. 312). 


Geographical location need not be 
taken merely in the strict sense of place 
names, however. The use of ser in locat- 
ing such divisions of nature as the sea, a 
river, a forest is basically of the same 
type, inasmuch as it applies to some- 
thing physical, of considerable size, and 
the location of which is definite and not 
easily changed: 


Na frente era o mar, atrds o deserto. 86 éles 
ali viviam (Lins do Rego, p. 161). A praia era 
diametralmente oposta ao Alto (Fran Martins, 
Ponta de Rua, p. 170). Para 14, era o rio bar- 
rento, tdmido, fechado de margens bravias 
(Oswald de Andrade, Marco Zero, 11, 75). 


That mere stylistic variation plays a 
large part in the choice of verbs is strongly 
indicated by the following passage: 


De um lado, enorme e iluminada de mil lampa- 
das elétricas estava a cidade. ... Do outro 
lado era o mar, a lua e as estrélas, tudo ilu- 
minado também (Amado, Mar Morto, p. 65). 


5. The physical location of many 
other things can be expressed with ser. 
Some of these come close to the category 
of home and residence (see 1, above): 


A tarde, enterraram Jujd. A cova foi no canto 
das criangas (Graca Aranha, A Viagem Mara- 
vilhosa, p. 242). Era ali a toca do Rangel 
(Monteiro Lobato, A Barca de Gleyre, 1, 21). 
. . . dei um salto e um urro. Era ali certamente 
© quartel general da Morte (Afonso Schmidt, 
Curiango, p. 93). 


Other cases have to do with more mate- 
rial and less stationary things: 


Vio até uma espécie de drea, nos fundos, sébre 
um lado. E’ ali a torneira dd4gua (Dyonélio 
Machado, p. 194). Felizmente, o aparelho 
(telephone) era no andar térreo e nfo havia 
extensio (Octévio de Faria, 1, 239). 


These instances are not quite so surpris- 
ing as some to be found (rarely, to be 
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sure) in such nineteenth-century Portu- 
guese writers as Eca de Queiroz and 
Jo&io Grave, where ser occurs in denoting 
the location of such readily movable 
things as furniture and clothing. 

6. Ser is used regularly with the 

word place and its equivalents; the loca- 
tive idea is already in the word place, 
and the predicate, joined to the subject 
by ser, is more of a definition than a 
real designation of location (this con- 
struction is identical in Portuguese writ- 
ings): 
(a) The emphasis is often on the idea 
of fitness or propriety, altho the word 
place can come close to having a material 
sense: 


Lugar de mulher n&o é na polftica, 6 na cozinha, 
ouviu? (Oswald de Andrade, 1, 364). E para 
onde era de ir? Lugar de assassino nfo é na 
cadeia? (Raquel de Queiroz, Jodo Miguel, p. 
180). Cuidado. Aqui n&o é lugar para conversa. 
Vamos embora (Graca Aranha, p. 185). O 
lugar do Pedrinho 6 l4 em cima. Ele nfo tem 
nada que fazer aqui em baixo (Verissimo, 
Saga, p. 303). 


The following exception is rare: “...0 
lugar déle estava 14, ninguém podia tomar 
a sua parte” (Lins do Rego, p. 328). 

(b) With other nouns, all more or 
less synonymous with place, the meaning 
can be much more material and more 
specific, but the principle of definition 
rather than localization, as stated above, 
retains its validity. At and ali often be- 
come the equivalent of a demonstrative 
“that”: 


Nunca haveré governo decente nesta terra, 
enquanto a séde do governo fér no Rio (Mon- 
teiro Lobato, 1, 284). O seu posto era em 8. 
Cristévao. Ali devia aguardar ordens (Gilberto 
Amado, Os Interésses da Companhia, p. 193). 
.. era af o ponto de reunifio . . . (Nogueira de 
84, p. 142). Merecia séria vigilAncia. Ali era o 
fé6co mais perigoso da cidade (Fran Martins, 
p. 255). 


(c) There is a third type to consider, 
a combination of the idea of propriety as 
shown under (a) and the material sense 
of iocation evident in (b). It is basically 
an extension of the idea of place to that 


of a person’s life, career, or destiny. The 
predicate still retains the nature of a 
definition : 


A vida da gente é nos mato [sic], escondido, 
andando na caatinga (Amado, Searé Vermelha, 
p. 196). Demorou-se pouco na fazenda, sua vida 


_era no Rio (p. 43). Podiam todos juntos ir 


morar na Encruzilhada. O emprego de Ricardo 
era 14. Precisava que éle estivesse por perto da 
padaria (Lins do Rego, O Moleque Ricardo, 
p. 227). E estavam precisando de gente. 86 
Juca Nunes nfo se entregava. O seu servico 
era no mar (Lins do Rego, Riacho Doce, p. 144). 
O destino de um é junto do outro. £ ser do 
outro e 86 déle (Octévio de Faria, 11, 348). Tu 
vai embora. Teu caminho n&o é aqui (Amado, 
Mar Morto, p. 248). . . . nasceu ali, ali 6 seu 
porto, ali deve morrer (p. 266). 


(d) The joining of equivalent members 
by ser is also what occurs when an onde 
clause follows a locative expression: 


Aquéle terreno ali é onde se realiza a feira de 

Aguas dos Meninos (Amado, Mar Morto, p. 

103). Levaram assim o negro até o mitério 

piblico instalado no largo que era onde os 

lutadores mudavam a roupa (Amado, Jubiabd, 

p. 14). Aqui, avisa éle, 6 onde o mar ama o rio 
. 158). 


The locative expression can, of course, 
be either inferred or postponed: ‘Era 
onde estava bem. No meio de soldados, 
de canhées” (Lima Barreto, Triste Fim 
de Policarpo Quaresma, p. 17). 

7. In both countries, ser is generally 
employed in giving and asking directions, 
and in indicating arrival at one’s destina- 
tion: 


Tome o trem para Pirangi. LA pergunte a qual- 
quer pesséa onde é a minha fazenda (Amado, 
Cacdhu, p. 51). Onde é a privada?—Ali, indicou 
© outro (Oswald de Andrade, 11, 389). O Major 
perguntou pelo enderego que ela encontrara no 
jornal.—E aqui perto, na rua Senador Feijé. 
Sao apartamentos caros (11, 128). E aqui. Quer 
entrar? (11, 184). E aqui! O chofer féz o carro 
estacar (Verissimo, Olhai os Lirios do Campo, 
p. 105). 


8. Ser is regularly used when the mean- 


ing is “to occur”—“‘to take place” (usage 
identical in both countries): 


Entéo onde é hoje o passeio, minha rica afil- 
hada? (Aluizio Azevedo, 0 Mulato, p. 39). O 
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banho pueril era nas bordas da praia (Graga 
Aranha, p. 48). Outras vézes a pescaria era na 
praia (p. 50). O salaéo da Filarménica.—Pois é 
nésse o baile (Amado, Seard Vermelha, p. 197). 
E o encontro?—Seraé aqui em frente, na Praca 
(Oswald de Andrade, 11, 58). O tiro me pareceu 
que foi dentro da casa do Maneco (Agnelo 
Macedo, Onde hé um, basta um, p. 283). 


9. The general background of action 
is designated by the verb ser: 


No outro dia Carlos voltou com todos os detal- 
hes. Era no Brasil (Lins do Rego, Riacho Doce, 
p. 107). De repente, na meméria de Quim, a 
cena mudou. Era em sua casa, versando sdébre o 
combate de Carovi. (Verissimo, O Resto é 
Siléncio, p. 185). ... nfo pude deixar de 
abracé-lo. Era no pdtio; outros seminaristas 
notaram a nossa efusio (Machado de Assis, 
Dom Casmurro, p. 296). 


A possible subdivision of this type could 
be made for the setting of a regularly 
constituted activity (but compare ficar 
in its corresponding sense) : 


Anténio Campos passava o dia na casa do chefe. 
A redacio do Didrio do Povo era ali na sala da 
frente, perto dos entusiasmos de D. Laura 
(Lins do Rego, O Moleque Ricardo, p. 83)... .a 
secio funciona na sua vizinhanga, é ali, na 
escola (Lima Barreto, p. 174). 


10. Brief mention should be sufficient 
for the cases in which ser enters into the 
sentence as part of a purely grammatical 
pattern and is not really locative at all. 
These include the impersonal é que in- 
serted for emphasis: “Onde é que vocé 
vai?’ (Lima Barreto, Gonzaga de Sd, p. 
241), and the vicarious ser, which serves 
as a substitute for a verb that has been 
previously expressed: “‘O rastro de sangue 
atestava que Traira saira baleado e o 
sargento do tiro dizia que tinha sido no 
peito” (Amado, Mar Morto, p. 141). 

11. In many instances, the noun oc- 
curring with ser and a locative word or 
expression is not to be viewed as the sub- 
ject, but rather as the predicate of the 
sentence: 


Oh! L4 6 outra coisa! (Lima Barreto, p. 120). 
Ali queria respeito e muito respeito. Ali néo 
era casa de mulher dama (Amado, Jubiabé, 
p. 289). Um povo, que éle nfo conhecia, con- 
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duzia burros, descarregando carrocgas de cana. 
L4 por dentro devia ser um formigueiro (Lins 
do Rego, Usina, p. 107). Sou do Brasil.—Como? 
—Da Bafa. L& 6 que 6 o Brasil. De 14 para riba. 
Aqui nfo 6 mais Brasil (Graga Aranha, p. 272). 


12. Certain words, generally considered 
to be adverbs of place, such as cd, Id, ali, 
are occasionally inserted into the sentence 
as incidental modifiers or as mere particles 
without any truly locative meaning (Id, 
as a matter of fact, can even be negative, 
as in the common phrase sei /d): 


. olhe que c& 6 génio: enquanto néo esté 
tudo a brilhar e a sorrir, estou a labutar (No- 
gueira de S4, p. 34). Nao era 14 nenhum Adonis, 
mas um pouco de simpatia possufa (p. 145). 
Quem é af o Dr. Mata-Borrio? (Lima Barreto, 
p. 161). O usineiro da Bom Jesus se sentia com 
outro coracgéo. L& isto era (Lins do Rego, p. 
191). Ent&éo 6 direito éle viajar assim?—Isso 
14 6. Mas o pai também no avisou que ia mor- 
rer (Agnelo Macedo, p. 21). . . . berrou que o 
Sul era uma fossa, que o Norte 6 que 6, que 
baiano é ali no duro, que quem fésse homem 
que pulasse para féra (Monteiro Lobato, 
Cidades Mortas, p. 109). 


This locution ali no duro, conveying an 
idea similar to “a real man,” affords a 
transition to the next category. 

13. Locative phrases with ser, often 
with infinitives functioning as subject, 
can be employed to indicate the genutine- 
ness of the activity concerned; this fre- 
quently implies contrast with a varying 
situation, and it seems to be a Brazilian, 
rather than Portuguese, turn of phrase: 


Precisamos ler Camilo. Vou mandar um sorti- 
mento. Saber a lingua é ali! Camilo 6 a maior 
fonte (Monteiro Lobato, A Barca de Gleyre, 1, 
241). Nao gosto destas cagadas. Campear 6 no 
largo, onde o boi acha mundo para fugir 
(José de Alencar, O Sertanejo, u, 43). Amar 
para éle era ali pela caatinga, com uma negra 
qualquer (Lins do Rego, Usina, p. 159). O 
amor ... entéo?—Qual! ... meu amigo! 
O amor é ali! no atracio, como o Damaso 
(Jan Richéra, Teatro Bocdcio, pp. 221-222). 


14. With such words as primeiro and 
depois (referring either to time or to 
place), the meaning of ser seems to ap- 
proach that of haver, a sense which it can 
acquire in narrative: 
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Depois era o siléncio, o tic-tac do telégrafo 
(Lins do Rego, Pureza, p. 143). Primeiro era 
aquela planicie que depois subia pelo morro 
... (Jorge Amado, Jubiabé, p. 176). Cf: A 
histéria de mudanca jd estava cacéte. Eram 
andorinhas pra c4; eram andorinhas pra 14. A 
vizinhanga, no contar dos criados, j& trocgava 
(Lima Barreto, p. 257). 


15. Ser enters into the composition of 
certain indefinite expressions, including 
those in which location is involved: ‘‘Vou, 
mas j&4 n&o estamos na mesma casa; 
...-—Seja onde fér, vamos’ (Machado 
de Assis, Quincas Borba, p. 384). 

16. Locative phrases constructed with 
ser and a person as subject are extremely 
rare, but not altogether unknown, at 
least in Portuguese texts. Most of the 
Brazilian examples, which will be pre- 
sented in paragraph 3 of the section on 
estar, are influenced by other factors and 
can therefore be more or less explained 
away. 

17. Expression involving the idea of 
proximity or remoteness call for special 
attention, and they also provide a con- 
venient transition to the consideration 
of the verb estar. To begin with the idea 
of spatial remoteness or proximity: in- 
consistent as usage may be, a certain 
difference in the use of the two verbs can 
be detected. A general statement to the 
effect that a given place lies at a great or 
slight distance from the speaker will, 
more often than not, take ser: 

E longe daqui as Aguas Claras?—Mais ou menos 
(Dyonélio Machado, p. 91). O lugar era longe 
e Eulalia, como éle bem sabia, ndo tinha hé- 
bito de fazer visitas curtas (Octévio de Faria, 
ul, 61). N&o se ouve nada. O muro é muito 
longe (11, 167). ...em vész de iresa Mar de 
Espanha, vais ao Hotel de Europa; é mais perto 
(Machado de Assis, Contos Fluminenses, 1, 
142). Vamos a pé. E’ pertinho (Paulo Menotti 
del Picchia, Salomé, p. 320). E 6 muito longe, 


o 8. Paulo? Mais longe do que o Amazonas? 
(Raquel de Queiroz, O Quinze, p. 88). 


If, however, the relative position of the 
speaker and the point contemplated is in 
the process of changing, then estar is to 
be expected: “A casa grande jé estava 
perto. JA ouviamos o rumor do engenho 


moendo”’ (Lins do Rego, Bangué, p. 104). 
In the following example, the reference is 
to a ship putting out to sea: “Porém 
agora a cidade estA longe e o brilho das 
estrélas esté muito mais perto déles que 
as ldmpadas elétricas” (Amado, Jubiabd, 
p. 124). In the following, a man deliver- 
ing bread is making the rounds: “Era 
bom andar mais depressa. Tocava a 
corneta. A casa da cabra estava bem 
junto” (Lins do Rego, O Moleque Ricardo, 
p. 120). 

Estar will occur regularly 

(a) With a personal subject: “‘. . . éles 
estio bem pertos da morte” (Jorge 
Amado, Jubiabd, p. 228). 

(b) When the meaning is temporal: 
“$6 me restavam pouco mais de 40$000 
do ordenado e o fim do més estava longe”’ 
(Joao Climaco Bezerra, Nao hd Estrélas 
no Céu, p. 18). “Mas amanha ainda esté 
muito longe” (Fran Martins, Mundo 
Perdido, p. 81). 

(c) When the meaning is figurative: 


O vigfrio que fechara o livro estava longe no 
tempo, perdido num sonho que tinha quatro 
séculos (Oswald de Andrade, 1, 47). Longe 
estava o padre de supor em que tremendo caos 
estava éle! (Agnelo Macedo, p. 202). Mas 
sentia também que nfo estava longe a felicidade 
completa (Machado de Assis, Quincas Borba, 
p. 10). 


ESTAR 


1. The same things for which location 
is sometimes expressed by ser are also 
found with estar, but not necessarily so 
often. This applies to Buildings: 


O casebre estava a cem metros do rio (Oswald 
de Andrade, 1, 315). Quase & beira do caminho 
estava a casa do forno, onde se preparava a 
farinha (Gracga Aranha, Canad, p. 9). Rooms: 
L4 no fundo, ao lado duma instalac&o sanitéria 
muito rudimentar, est4 um quarto, a porta mal 
fechada (Dyonélio Machado, p. 206). Ao fim 
dum corredor ... estava o grande saléo de 
diversdes (Nogueira de S4, p. 285). Geographical 
Location: ... 0 Brasil faz parte da América, 
e quem descobriu a América, também o Brasil, 
porque éle esté na América (Lima Barreto, p. 
148). ... nmaquela ilha do Governador, que 
estava ali, na minha fronte (p. 53). 
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What has been said about “near” and 
“far” is also applicable here: “Muito 
para o noroeste, Manivela queria distin- 
guir um leve resplendor. Pérto Alegre? 
Impossivel! Pérto Alegre estava muito 
longe ainda” (Dyonélio Machado, p. 86). 
All kinds of readily movable objects reg- 
ularly take estar: “A caixeta de costura 
inda estava sébre a arca, no lugar de 
sempre” (Monteiro Lobato, Urupés, p. 
54). “A formiddvel cama 14 estava’”’ 
(Aluizio Azevedo, O Homem, p. 176). 

2. When the subject is an abstract 
quality, estar is invariably used. The same 
is true when location is in any degree 
figurative: 


Biriba ponderou de si para sua egua que a 
salvagio de ambos estava na derrota (Mon- 
teiro Lobato, p. 210). Estavam bem longe 
aquéles sentimentos puros que eu levara ... 
Estava longe, bem longe a vontade de ser 
padre (Fran Martins, Estréla do Pastor, p. 
220). Aqui est4é a paz (Graga Aranha, p. 30). 
Onde est4 . . . a nossa virtude social? (p. 250). 
Suas almas estavam a léguas dali (Menotti 
del Picchia, p. 71). 


3. When the subject of the verb is a 
person, the use of estar is the rule. As in 
Spanish, estar without any specification 
of place can be used to mean “to be at 
home”—*‘‘to be present’”’—‘“to be there’’: 


Estava na estacfio da rua da Aurora quando 
viu foi uma pessda batendo no seu ombro (Lins 
do Rego, p. 84). A que? A mortificarem um 
camareiro-mér, afim de servir um triste es- 
cudeiro, que j& estar4é caminho de Africa? 
(Machado de Assis, Teatro, p. 307). E quando 
o sr. Ernesto aparecer af ... diga-lhe que 
nio estou, que mudei para outra parte (Jan 
Richéra, p. 151). Ah, néo quer entrar?—Nio 
est4 ninguém (José Americo de Almeida, A 
Bagaceira, p. 98). Se o negro estivesse tatuaria o 
nome de Livia no seu braco (Jorge Amado, 
Mar Morto, p. 148). 


The exceptions to the almost invariable 
use of estar with personal subject, as 
already stated, are less frequent in Bra- 
zilian than in Portuguese prose. Most of 
these exceptions have other implications, 
e.g. when someone is being taken on an 
inspection tour of a boarding house: “E, 
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indicando o n. 3—Aqui é o Piloto” 
(Alufzio Azevedo, Casa de Pensdo, p. 110) 
the reference is to the room rather than 
to the man himself. The following instance 
may refer to a man’s quarters rather than 
to his person, but it looks very much like 
a real exception to the rule: “Abre-mo 
um negro velho, ocupado em abanar feijaéo 
no terreiro.—O patraozinho é l4 em cima, 
na casa grande” (Vonteiro Lobato, p. 
216). In the following case, a comple- 
mentary clause (“who want it’’) is under- 
stood: ‘Mas tu tem (sic) algum que possa 
emprestar?—Quanto tu quer (sic)?—N4&o 
sou eu. E aqui seu Joéo e Guma” (Jorge 
Amado, Mar Morto, p. 294). 

The formula é sé, with the general 
effect of “do nothing but,’ enters into 
various locutions, but in itself it is such 
a fixed expression that the following 
sentence could hardly be classified as a 
real statement of location: “Menino, o 
sr. nfo se parece com gente... nfo con- 
versa com ninguém. I! sé por af, para 
um canto, como um bicho” (Lins do 
Rego, Pureza, p. 32). The real meaning 
is: ‘All you do is hang around.” 

Although abaizo in the passage below 
is definitely figurative, the sentence must 
be classed as a real exception: ‘Os operd- 
rios da usina tinham casa de tijolo, re- 
cebiam em moeda corrente. Eles nfo. 
Eles eram mais abaixo do que cachorro” 
(Lins do Rego, Usina, p. 245). 

4. Aqui estd or at estd can be used to 
specify a following clause. Like voici or 
voila in French, they are combined with 
the following clause to mean “this is 
why,” “that is how,” etc. This not only 
lends emphasis to the sentence, but it also 
demonstrates the nature of the connection 
with what precedes or what follows. Be- 
tween aqui estd and at esid there is no in- 
herent difference, since both can refer to 
what follows, but the contemporary 
writers show a preference for at: 


Ouve o resto. Aqui esté como se tinha passado 


o caso (Machado de Assis, Quincas Borba, p. 
17). Estava af em que davam essas cabecadas 
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de rapaz (Fran Martins, Ponta de Rua, p. 93). 
E comentdrios se faziam, por tédas as partes. 
Af estava em que dava o ser-se mal agradecido 
(p. 153). 

In the absence of a following clause, the 
meaning is “that is” or “that is it’’: 


Ai esté, Arnoldo, ao menos eu disse a verdade 
(Emi Bulhées Carvalho da Fonseca, p. 115). 
Vocé nao se lembra o que lhe disse? Af esté! 
(Afrinio Peixoto, Fruta do Mato, p. 303). 
Esté af uma cousa que nado me seduz. Esta his- 
toria de casar 6 pau . . . (Jan Richéra, p. 196). 


5. According to the Portuguese gram- 
marian Julio Moreira,’ esid at and esid ali 
occur before another clause to indicate 
the immediate consummation of the act 
concerned; in other words, “‘esté ali, esta 
préso” signifies “nfo tarda a ser préso.” 
This idiom has not been observed in the 
Brazilian texts on which the present study 
is based, and it is to be doubted that such 
an expression is very current in Brazil, 
but there is a reinforced form of the pro- 
gressive tense, consisting of an adverb of 
place with a repetition of the auxiliary: 
“Esse nfo conhego, seu doutor, mas estou 
aqui estou jurando que o negro passa 
adiante .. .”” (Monteiro Lobato, p. 147). 


FICAR 


The verb ficar, usually listed in dic- 
tionaries as meaning “to remain,’”’ has 
acquired many other shades of meaning. 
The acceptance “to remain’’ will be taken 
for granted in what follows. In general, 
this basic meaning of the verb is evident 
when an element of time is present, e.g.: 
“S4bado ficamos em casa” (Machado de 
Assis, Braz Cubas, p. 207). “Ficou muito 
tempo assim de olhos minando 4gua”’ 
(Linds do Rego, O Moleque Ricardo, p. 
184). 

In its various uses (with nouns, adjec- 
tives, past participles, and prepositional! 
phrases), the verb ficar has been incréas- 
ing in frequency in modern Brazilian 
prose. In its locative uses, it tends to be 
substituted for both ser and estar. For 
instance, it is often employed with ref- 
erence to buildings: 


“‘A casa de Floréncio ficava no fim da rua (p. 
100). ‘‘. . . em véz de irem pela rua Saldanha 
Marinho, que era onde ficava a pensio”’ (Agnelo 
Macedo, p. 108). Headquarters of Organizations 
(compare ser, section 9) : ‘(Sociedade de oper4- 
rios) Ficava no P&étio do Paraiso, num segundo 
andar’”’ (Lins do Rego, p. 54). “O “‘Liberdade 
na Bafa’’ ficava na rua da Cabega, num segundo 
andar’”’ (Jorge Amado, J ubiabé, p. 237). Landed 
Estates: ‘‘A fazenda déle ficava bem aqui onde 
nés mora |sic] agora’? (Jorge Amado, p. 47). 
Rooms: “‘O escritério ficava num quinto andar’ 
(Erico Verissimo, O Resto é Siléncio, p. 236). 
Geographical Location: Adiante, em Itapagipe, 
fica o Pérto da Lenha, pérto dos canoeiros 
(Jorge Amado, Mar Morto, p. 103). J& dispunha 
do bastante para ir para 8. Paulo. Nao sabia 
onde ficava éste lugar (Lins do Rego, p. 147). 


It can also refer to persons, in a more 
general sense than that involved in its 
basic meaning of ‘‘remain’’: “—Que diabo 
chamam vocés super-homem?—Um ci- 
dadao que fica além do Bem e do Mal—é 
simples (Lima Barreto, p. 96). 

The verb ficar cannot yet be said to 
have replaced either ser or estar for ex- 
pressing location in the manner in which 
estar has so largely replaced ser, but ficar 
in this sense can occur as many as fifteen 
times in a three-hundred page text. On 
the whole, it is a safe generalization to 
say that its chief function, apart from the 
temporal meaning “to remain,” is to ex- 
press the location of firm and unmovable 
things. It is used of buildings, institu- 
tions, and such in a manner reminiscent 
of the French se trower and the Italian 
trovarsi; the Portuguese achar-se, it should 
be noted, seems to be used only of persons 
(except in older texts): “‘O homem que se 
acha na minha frente, esté encarregado 
de nos fazer passar a fronteira (Erico 
Verissimo, Saga, p. 11). 

No discussion of the verbs of location 
in Portuguese would be complete without 
some mention of the verb ir. Apart from 
the common expressions “‘o sol ia alto,” 
“a lua ia alta,” the verb ir finds frequent 
use, sometimes when reference is to a 
point of time, and frequently when the 
subject is actually in a state of motion: 
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Um dia, dia que jé ia muito longe, chovia na 
cidade e os saveiros estavam parados (Jorge 
Amado, p. 62). Quando Simfo jé ia longe, éle 
voltou ao trabalho (Agnelo Macedo, p. 179). 
O vento do mar cortava. A misica ia longe 
(Oswald de Andrade, 1, 30). . . . aquelas can- 
tigas . . . vinham como reprimir a mdgua que 
ia nela (Lima Barreto, Triste Fim de Policarpo 
Quaresma, p. 99). A embarcagio nfo ia longe. 
O mar gemia demoradamente (p. 281). 


To the extent that it is possible to 
generalize in the face of so complicated 
a situation, the following concluding state- 
ments may be made: 

1. In the locative uses of the verb ser 
(which in the medieval language regularly 
served to express location), Brazilian 
Portuguese is just as conservative as the 
language of Portugal. 

2. Ser is retained, not with absolute 
covsistency, but as a matter of general 
practice, in stating the location of certain 
material things, especially buildings, 
rooms, geographical divisions—chiefly 
things that are definitely stationary. 

3. If the subject is an abstract concept, 
if the meaning is figurative, or if the sub- 
ject of the verb is a person, location will 
regularly, in fact, virtually always be 
expressed by eséar. 

4. In certain types of sentences, ser will 
be retained for the construction of a given 
grammatical pattern, even when the idea 
of location is involved. In addition, ser 
can be expected when the predicate, even 
if expressed in locative terms, amounts 
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to a definition or to the equivalent of the 
subject. 

5. In the meaning “to take place” the 
verb will be ser. 

6. In statements involving the distance 
between the subject and the point con- 
templated, ser will tend to prevail, but 
not when there is motion concerned and 
the distance is therefore changing. 

7. Geographical location can be ex- 
pressed by either verb, subject to the 
principle stated under number 6, but it 
cannot always be maintained that there 
is a difference in meaning between the 
two verbs. 

8. Ficar can replace either ser or estar; 
like ser, it is employed primarily for things 
that do not move, but it differs from ser 
in being also applicable to persons. 

9. Ir is substituted for estar in certain 
situations where the circumstance of 
motion makes such a replacement ap- 
propriate. 


NOTES 


1 Edited by Augusto Magne (Rio de Janeiro, 
1944). All references in this part of the article 
are to this work. 

* E. g. J. Dunn, in A Grammar of the Portuguese 
Language (Washington, 1928), p. 369, claims 
that the general location of Coimbra in Portu- 
gal would be expressed with ser, whereas its 
specific location on the banks of the Mondego 
would call for the use of estar. 

* Jélio Moreira, Estudos da Lingua Portuguesa 
(Lisbon, 1913), 1, 62. 

















LA GENERACION DEL CENTENARIO 


Luis LEAL 
University of Mississippi 


Durante el primer siglo de vida como 
nacién independiente, México no logra 
establecer una cultura que pueda llamarse 
propia.* Esta tarea estaba reservada para 
un grupo de jévenes que, precisamente 
cien afios después de que México comenzé 
a luchar por su independencia, se retine 
para formar el ya famoso Ateneo de la 
Juventud. El objeto primordial de esta 
generacién del Centenario, en la cual 
figuran filésofos, poetas, criticos, nove- 
listas y artistas, era el de evaluar la filo- 
sofia predominante entre los intelectuales 
y los hombres de estado de la época por- 
firiana, y el de formular un nuevo pro- 
grama que sirviera para fijar el derrotero 
que habia de seguir la cultura mexicana. 

Por lo general se cree que el renaci- 
miento cultural del México de hoy es el 
resultado de la revolucién polftica de 1910. 
Sin embargo, seria mds acertado decir 
que la revolucién polftica fué el resultado 
de las actividades de este grupo de jé- 
venes, que comenzaron a reunirse antes 
de que estallara el conflicto armado. 
Pasamos a pormenorizar. 

El régimen polftico de Porfirio Diaz 
(1876-1910) coincide con el predominio, 
en la vida cultural, de las ideas positi- 
vistas y cientificas que habian sido im- 
plantadas por el doctor Gabino Barreda, 
reorganizador de la Escuela Nacional 
Preparatoria, plantel donde se formaron 
los profesionales, los maestros y los polfti- 
cos de las siguientes generaciones. Las 
teorias pedagégicas de Barreda exclufan 
la ensefianza de todo lo que no pudiera 
ser explicado satisfactoriamente por la 
razén y por la ciencia. Los estudios de las 
humanidades quedaron en segundo plano. 





* An address given at a meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi MLA in Jackson, 18 March 1954, in 
conjunction with the 68th Annual Convention 
of the Mississippi EA. 


De 1892 en adelante la vida intelectual 
y politica de México es completamente 
dominada por el grupo llamado los cientt- 
ficos, grupo plutocratico al cual pertenecen 
Bulnes, Limantour, Baranda y Sierra. 
Comenzando en 1901, la influencia de don 
Justo Sierra (1848-1912) sobre la vida 
intelectual del pais es absoluta. Para esa 
fecha, sin embargo, ya comenzaba a modi- 
ficar su pensamiento, retirfndose poco a 
poco del concepto rigido y estrecho del 
positivismo. El rompimiento definitivo 
tuvo lugar la noche del veinte de junio 
de 1908, noche en que pronuncié un 
discurso condenando el positivismo oficial. 
“El critico, el historiador, el maestro— 
observa Antonio Caso—nos arrancaba 
nuestra fe positivista. E] fetiche endiosado 
por Barreda se juntaba, en el pantedén de 
la historia, con los otros idolos rotos. . . . 
Inicif4base una época de la ideologia 
mexicana. La nacién, primero devota del 
jacobinismo del 57, luego positivista con 
Barreda, seguiria a Sierra en su escepti- 
cismo.””! 

Una vez que Sierra hubo expresado en 
piblico su nuevo modo de pensar, facil 
fué para los discipulos aplicarse al estudio 
de otros filésofos que no fueran de la 
escuela de Comte y Spencer. He aqui 
como iba formdndose la generacién del 
Centenario: “En nuestra casa y compafifa 
—relata nostAlgicamente el mismo Caso— 
don Pedro Henriquez Urefia, don José 
Vasconcelos, don Alfonso Reyes y don 
Martin Luis Guzman, el tiltimo, entonces, 
en su primera juventud, lefiamos y comen- 
tébamos a Kant en el texto de Perojo.’” 
Tras de estudiar a Kant, siguen estos 
jévenes con el estudio de otros filésofos, 
sobre todo aquéllos que, como Bergson, 
James y Boutroux, representan el re- 
surgimiento espiritual europeo. 

Mas un poco antes de que don Justo 
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Sierra rompiera oficialmente con el posi- 
tivismo, ya un grupo de jévenes literatos 
comenzaba a reunirse en torno a la re- 
vista Savia Moderna, revista fundada por 
Alfonso Cravioto (nacié en 1883) y Luis 
Castillo Ledén (nacié en 1879) en marzo 
de 1906, y en la cual colaboraban aquellos 
nuevos escritores no conformes con el 
positivismo en filosofia ni con el mo- 
dernismo en literatura, y que mds bien 
tendian a seguir las ideas expuestas tan 
brillantemente por Rodé en su Ariel, 
pues todos ellos estaban de acuerdo en que 
la vida espiritual debia predominar sobre 
la vida material. Cravioto, oriundo de 
Pachuca, se hab’a inscrito en la Escuela 
Nacional de Jurisprudencia, en donde 
estudié con profesores de orientacién 
positivista. Al dejar la escuela se dedicé 
por completo a la literatura. Su contribu- 
cién a la generacién del Centenario con- 
siste en haber dado al grupo de jdévenes 
literatos y artistas la oportunidad de 
expresar sus propias ideas en la revista 
que fundé. De alli surgié el Ateneo de la 
Juventud. Entre este grupo de nuevos 
escritores encontramos a los poetas Rafael 
Lépez, Manuel de la Parra, Eduardo 
Colin y Roberto Argiielles Bringas; a los 
prosistas Ricardo Gémez Robelo y Jests 
Acevedo; a los filésofos Antonio Caso y 
José Vasconcelos, y a los criticos Alfonso 
Reyes y Pedro Henriquez Urefia. 

El director de este grupo de jévenes, 
que tan importante papel habfa de des- 
arrollar en la historia de México, era el 
maestro Antonio Caso (1883-1945). Oriun- 
do de la ciudad de México, hizo sus 
estudios en la Escuela Nacional Prepara- 
toria, interesAndose desde entonces en la 
filosofia. En la Escuela de Jurisprudencia 
hizo su carrera de Leyes, pero sin dejar 
los estudios filosdficos. Al comenzar a 
ensefiar esta materia en 1909, tuvo opor- 
tunidad de exponer sus ideas y desde 
entonces se convirtié en el alma del grupo 
que habfa de llamarse Ateneo de la Juven- 
tud, y después Ateneo de México. Por 
esa é6poca organizé una serie de con- 
ferencias filoséficas, en las cuales afirmé 
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su oposicién al positivismo, apoyAndose 
en las teorfas expuestas en el libro El con- 
cepto de la ley nueva de Boutroux, cuya 
traduccién habia hecho él mismo. 

Mas no hay que pensar que Caso y sus 
compafieros en el Ateneo aceptaban las 
ideas filoséficas extranjeras sin pasarlas 
por el cedazo de la critica para adaptarlas 
a la realidad mexicana. ‘“Imitar—dice 
Caso—si no se puede hacer otra cosa; 
pero aun al imitar, inventar un tanto, 
adaptar; . . . ;M4s nos habria valido saber 
lo que hay en casa que importar del 
extranjero tesis discordantes con la palpi- 
tacién del alma mexicana! El verdadero 
redentor no es el iluso que desconoce el 
suelo donde pisa, sino el sabio que com- 
bina lo real y lo ideal en proporciones 
armoniosas.’”* He allf las bases sobre las 
cuales se desarrolla el programa del 
Ateneo de la Juventud: primero, conocer 
la realidad mexicana; luego, crear una 
cultura original, pero sin rechazar lo 
extranjero que pueda ser adaptado al 
ambiente mexicano. A Antonio Caso se 
debe el gran interés que desperté en 
México el estudio de la filosofia. “Sus 
c4tedras eran—dice Samuel Ramos—la 
gloria de la Universidad de México y 
pronto trascendié su fama de los esco- 
lares al pdblico no universitario . . . Era 
Caso un consumado maestro para exponer 
las ideas con didfana elocuencia.’ 

El otro filésofo de la generacién del 
Centenario es José Vasconcelos (nacié 
en 1881). Si Caso se orienta hacia la 
ensefianza universitaria, Vasconcelos, en 
cambio, es atraido por la accién politica. 
Aunque también es antipositivista, no 
acepta del todo las ideas de los espiri- 
tualistas franceses. Vasconcelos va més 
all4, encaminando su filosofia hacia un 
concepto mistico de la vida, en el cual 
se le da preferencia a los valores estéticos. 
En “la batalla filosdfica contra el posi- 
tivismo—nos dice—el abanderado fué 
siempre Caso y nuestro apoyo Boutroux. 
El libro de éste sobre la contingencia de 
las leyes naturales, hdbilmente comen- 
tado, aprovechado por Caso, destruyé en 
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un ciclo de conferencias toda la labor posi- 
tivista de los anteriores treinta afios. No 
puedo decir que a mi también me impre- 
sionara el libro de Boutroux. Negativo en 
sus conclusiones no me importaba gran 
cosa el problema de si las leyes de la 
ciencia eran simplemente sumas de ex- 
periencias o coincidian con la necesidad 
légica; lo que yo anhelaba era una ex- 
periencia eapaz de justificar la validez 
de lo espiritual...De aqui la doble 
direccién del movimiento ideoldégico del 
Ateneo. Racionalista, idealista con Caso, 
antiintelectualista, voluntarista y espi- 
ritualizante en mi A4nimo.”’* 

Vasconcelos se habia unido al Ateneo 
desde que el grupo se reunfa en el salén 
del Generalito de la Preparatoria; pero 
también fué el primero en dejarlo para 
tomar parte activa en la Revolucién de 
1911. Su actuacién en el Ateneo, segtin 
sus propias palabras, fué siempre me- 
diocre. “Lo que yo crefa tener dentro no 
era para ser leido en cendculos, casi ni 
para ser leido.”* Sin embargo, en 1910 
dicté la conferencia Barreda y las ideas 
contempordneas, en 1916 publica su Piid- 
goras, una teoria del ritmo, y en 1918 El 
Monismo Estético. Su mayor contribucién 
al pensamiento hispanoamericano es, sin 
embargo, su concepto de la raza césmica. 
Vasconcelos propone la independencia 
intelectual del hispanoamericano por 
medio de la creacién de una filosofia 
propia. 

Si Caso y Vasconcelos son los filésofos 
de la generacién del Centenario, Henri- 
quez Urefia y Reyes son los representantes 
del humanismo. Pedro Henriquez Urefia 
(1884-1946), dominicano, fué quien orga- 
nizé al grupo de jévenes que se reunfa 
para sus conferencias en la Preparatoria 
en “Ateneo de la Juventud.” En filo- 
sofia, Henriquez Urefia se anticipa a Caso 
en rechazar el positivismo. “No cabe 
duda—escribe Samuel Ramos—que las 
conversaciones socraticas de aquel joven 
maestro y la informacién que trajo a 
México de las nuevas corrientes del pensa- 
miento hicieron cambiar la posicién de 


Antonio Caso, y a través de éste todo el 
rumbo de la ensefianza filoséfica en 
México” (Ramos, p. 132). Mas intere- 
sado, sin embargo, en las letras que en la 
filosofia, Henriquez Urefia se dedica a 
las investigaciones literarias, publicando 
con la colaboracién de Rangel y Urbina 
la ya cldsica Antologta del Centenario. 
Mas tarde, sus estudios sobre Ruiz de 
Alarcén facilitaron el que México pudiera 
reclamar a este dramaturgo. El paso de 
Henriquez Urefia por México, segin el 
joven critico José Luis Martinez, “fué 
singularmente provechoso para nuestro 
desarrollo cultural y a su magisterio deben 
con largueza muchas de las personali- 
dades del Ateneo: José Vasconcelos, 
Alfonso Reyes, Enrique Gonzdlez Mar- 
tinez, Ricardo Gémez Robelo, Jess T. 
Acevedo y Julio Torri.’” México tiene 
con Henriquez Urefia una deuda de grati- 
tud y de agradecimiento. 

Caso, Vasconcelos, Henriquez Urefia y 
Alfonso Reyes (nacié en 1889) son las 
cuatro columnas sobre las cuales descansa 
el Ateneo de la Juventud. La actuacién 
de Reyes, como la de Vasconcelos, se ve 
interrumpida; mas no, como la del filé- 
sofo, por haberse lanzado al conflicto 
armado, sino por haber pasado a Europa, 
donde residié por larga temporada. Reyes 
participa en las conferencias de 1910 ofre- 
cidas en los salones de la Escuela Nacional 
Preparatoria y dicta varias de ellas. Al 
afio siguiente publica sus Cuestiones esté- 
ticas, que ya indican el rumbo que ha de 
tomar en el futuro. Desde entonces, su 
labor literaria en el campo de la critica 
de las literaturas cl4sicas y modernas ha 
sido constante y sostenida. Siendo su 
primer amor el estudio de las humani- 
dades, su influencia entre los jévenes li- 
teratos ha resultado en un renacimiento 
cultural orientado hacia este importan- 
tisimo aspecto de los estudios universi- 
tarios. Reyes es, ademas, gran poeta y 
el m&s grande prosista de su generacién. 

Ademés de los anteriores, pertenecen 
a la generacién del Centenario dos escri- 
tores que se unieron al Ateneo de la 
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Juventud después de que ya estaba for- 
mado: el poeta Gonzdlez Martinez y el 
ensayista Julio Torri. Enrique Gonzélez 
Martinez (1871-1951), que habia estu- 
diado y practicado medicina en la pro- 
vincia, pasa a la Capital en 1911 e inme- 
diatamente se asocia al Ateneo, habiendo 
simpatizado con las ideas de los jévenes 
que lo componfan. Asi como Caso y Henrf- 
quez Urefia dieron el tiro de gracia al 
positivismo, asi Gonzdlez Martinez did 
por tierra con el modernismo; su ya clAsico 
Tuércele el cuello al cisne (1915) marca un 
perfodo en la poesia hispanoamericana. 
De alli en adelante el género se orienta 
hacia los rumbos que le sefiala Gonzdlez 
Martinez. 

En cuanto a Julio Torri (nacié en 
Saltillo, Coahuila, en 1889), su caso es 
excepcional. Por el espfritu, es el menos 
ateneista del grupo. Se distingue no tanto 
por la novedad de sus ideas, cuanto por 
la bella forma de su prosa. Segtin juicio 
de Alfonso Reyes, Torri compuso algunas 
de las mejores pAginas que se escribieron 
entonces; es de lamentar, sin embargo, 
que su produccién haya sido tan escasa: 
un tomo de Ensayos y poemas (1917). 

Aunque, como ya vimos, Martin Luis 
Guzman participaba en las juntas cel 
Ateneo, su actuacién durante los afios de 
apogeo del grupo fué bien pequefia, de- 
bido, como en el caso de Vasconcelos, a su 
activa participacién en la Revolucién. Su 
produccién literaria pertenece a la genera- 
cién siguiente. 

¢Cémo es posible—podriamos pre- 
guntar—que un grupo tan heterogéneo 
de literatos y filésofos pudiera formar una 
asociacién tan homogénea como lo fué el 
Ateneo de la Juventud? Esto era debido 
a que tenian un propésito fijo: acabar con 
el positivismo. Todos ellos eran antiposi- 
tivistas, anti-Bulnes (representante por 
excelencia de los cientificos) y anti- 
modernistas. Mas no era esta actitud 
negativista lo tinico que daba homogenei- 
dad a! grupo. Contaban con un programa 
de accién bien articulado; primero, co- 
nocer la realidad mexicana; luego, crear 
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una cultura mexicana, y por Ultimo dar 
a conocer esa cultura, con el objeto de 
elevar el nivel cultural de la nacién. Con 
este propdésito, se estableciéd en 1912 la 
Universidad Popular, institucién que 
llevaba la ensefianza universitaria a las 
masas. El método consistia en dictar 
conferencias en lugares donde se reunieran 
los trabajadores, organizar visitas a mu- 
seos y plantear excursiones a lugares 
histéricos. 

La destruccién del positivismo es la 
contribucién de mayor importancia de la 
generacién del Centenario; mas no es la 
tnica. De gran valor también, sobre todo 
para las generaciones que se le siguieron, 
fué el haber iniciado en la juventud mexi- 
cana el sentido de la austeridad inte- 
lectual, sentido que habia faltado a los 
modernistas, dados a la bohemia. La 
generacién del Centenario se impuso una 
rigida disciplina mental y moral. Todos 
ellos estaban de acuerdo en que la juven- 
tud mexicana necesitaba disciplina men- 
tal. Y, por tltimo, la generacién del 
Centenario asenté las bases sobre las 
cuales se habia de levantar las revolucién 
social que cambié el derrotero del hombre 
y la vida en México. La critica esté de 
acuerdo en que la generacién del Cente- 
nario es uno de los grupos de escritores 
més valiosos que han tenido las letras 
mexicanas. 


NOTAS 


1 Antonio Caso, Mézico, Apuntamientos de 
cultura patria (México, 1943), pp. 84-85. 
Caso, p. 92. Esta traduccién de Kant al 
castellano, que tuvo gran influencia sobre el 
desarrollo de la filosoffia en Hispanoamérica, 
es obra del filésofo cubano José del Perojo 
Figueras (1852-1908), quien habfa estudiado 
en Alemania y en Espafia. 

* Caso, p. 30. 

‘Samuel Ramos, Historia de la filosofia en 
Mézico (México, 1943), p. 141. 

®’ José Vasconcelos, Ulises Criollo, 5a. ed. 
(México, 1936), pp. 266-267. 

* Vasconcelos, p. 267. 

7 José Luis Martinez, ‘‘Las letras patrias (De 
la Epoca de la Independencia a nuestros d{fas,” 
en Mézico y la cultura (México, 1946), pp. 430- 
431. 

















RASGOS “MODERNOS” DEL ESTILO DE QUEVEDO 


MANUEL DuRAN 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


Es indudable que la vida interior de 
Quevedo ha perdido la armonia que 
mantiene y vivifica al tipico hombre de 
la Edad Media, y que ha desaparecido 
también el equilibrio renacentista entre 
razon y accién, entre las armas y las 
letras. Por ello la visién de Quevedo tiende 
irresistiblemente hacia lo caédtico, en sen- 
tido muy diverso a los impulsos de con- 
fusién y riqueza de principios del Renaci- 
miento. ‘La abundancia eudeménica que 
encontraébamos en Rabelais—dice Spitzer! 
—ha cedido su lugar a una moles indigesta 
demoniaca; el orden divino ha abando- 
nado este mundo y sdélo reina lejos de las 
cosas y de sus nombres.” Se pierde la 
aguja de navegar en un caos verbal en que 
las palabras hasta se parten a veces en 
dos y se transforman verdaderamente en 
jerigonza. Su obra adquiere, asi, un ex- 
trafio tono de modernidad para el lector 
del siglo XX, que se encuentra agobiado 
por igual inconsistencia, idéntica falta en 
los valores que lo sustentan. “Estoy solo 
entre materias desvencijadas,”’ escribe 
actualmente un poeta tipicamente mo- 
derno, Pablo Neruda, y este verso parece 
resumir la visidn poética de Quevedo.? 

La acumulacién caédtica se presenta a 
menudo como un simple amontonamiento: 
“Pues que es verlos cargados de pradicos, 
de esmeraldas, de cabellos de oro, de 
perlas de la mafiana, de fuentes de cristal. 
...8 dice de los poetas en El Suefio del 
Infierno. Siguen otros amontonamientos: 
“Estos andaban llenos de hornos y cri- 
soles, de lodos, de minerales, de escorias, 
de cuernos, de estiércol, de sangre hu- 
mana, de polvos y de alambiques.’* Todas 
las visiones de los Suefios son cadticas, 
desprovistas de jerarquia. Cuando parece 
que nos acercamos al punto culminante 
del relato, Quevedo afloja extrafiamente 
su intensidad.’ No faltan tampoco los 


amontonamientos de palabras latinas, 
como ocurre en Rabelais, aunque no 
exactamente con la misma intencién: ““Y 
luego ensartan nombres de simples, que 
parecen intencién del demonio: Buphtal- 
mus, opopanaz, leontopetalon, tragori- 
ganum, potamogeton, senospugillos, dia- 
cathalicon, petroselinum, scilla y rapa.’* 

Otras veces la confusién tiene un doble 
origen: amontonamiento de objetos hete- 
réclitos, por una parte; por otra, ele- 
mentos contradictorios que acrecientan la 
impresién de pesadilla fantasmagérica: 
“En esto entré una que parecia mujer, 
muy galana y llena de coronas, ceptros, 
hoces, abarcas, chapines, tiaras, caperu- 
zas, mitras, monteras, brocados, pellejos, 
seda, oro, garrotes, diamantes, serones, 
perlas y guijarros. Un ojo abierto y otro 
cerrado, y vestida y desnuda, y de todas 
colores; por un lado era moza, y por el 
otro era vieja; unas veces venia despacio 
y otras aprisa; parecia que estaba lejos 
y estaba cerca; y cuando pensé que empe- 
zaba a entrar, estaba ya a mi cabecera.’” 
Una rd&faga maligna ha soplado sobre el 
mundo, desordenadndolo todo, dejando por 
todas partes signos y simbolos misteriosos, 
sin mds sentido aparente que el de atesti- 
guar el reino del desorden. 

En la poesia las innovaciones son tam- 
bién evidentes, aunque en masas menos 
compactas que en la prosa, y aliadas a 
procedimientos tradicionales. A veces se 
combinan el barroquismo gongorista, la 
honda expresién sentenciosa y moral, y 
la nota desconcertantemente original: 


Pues mi pena ocasionas, pues te ries 
del congojoso llanto que derramo 
en sacrificio al claustro de rubfes, 
perdona lo que soy por lo que amo: 
y cuando desdefiosa te desvies, 
llévate allé la voz con que te llamo.* 
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“Claustro de rubies,” retérica gongo- 
rina, al lado de la expresién fuerte y 
trdgica de amante desesperado: ‘“‘perdona 
lo que soy por lo que amo,”’ cuya brevedad 
sentenciosa no puede ya resumirse mds: 
en un solo verso, alude a todas sus imper- 
fecciones y flaquezas, a todo lo negativo 
en él desde el punto de vista amoroso, 
lo da ya por definitivo e irrevocable, pues 
“es” todo esto, pero arroja todo el peso de 
su amor al otro platillo de la balanza, 
aunque sin mucha esperanza; teme que, 
de todas formas, la dama habraé de 
desviarse desdefiosamente. Quiere, sin 
embargo, que se lleve un recuerdo, un 
iltimo regalo: “Ilévate all4 la voz con 
que te llamo.” 

La expresién, audaz y llena de delica- 
deza, nos aleja del mundo sérdido en que 
las damas exigen continuamente regalos 
en dinero, mundo de que més de una vez 
se queja Quevedo en sus poesias satfricas; 
nos lleva al polo opuesto, al polo de lo 
poético puro, y forzosamente nos recuerda 
los versos de Rafael Alberti en Marinero 
en Tierra: 


Si mi voz muriera en tierra 
llevadla al nivel del mar 
y dejadla en la ribera.* 


Ejemplo de concisién y alianza de lo 
preciosista y lo “‘moderno” son los pri- 
meros versos de otro soneto: 


La mocedad del afio, la ambiciosa 
vergiienza del jardin, el encarnado 
oloroso rubi, tiro abreviado.. . . 


Todos estos toques sucesivos y dispares 
se redondean por fin: lo que el poeta esté 
describiendo es “la ostentacién lozana de 
la rosa.”"° Una flor puede ser a la vez 
oloroso rubt y tiro abreviado. A \a piedra 
preciosa aromAtica se sobrepone un breve 
fogonazo, en técnica impresionista concen- 
trada." 

No tratamos de convertir a Quevedo 
en un escritor moderno, sino de sefialar 
semejanzas entre su postura vital y la de 
nuestro tiempo; es pos:blemente el mundo 
moderno el que se ha vuelto quevedesco. 
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Idéntica falta de confianza en el hombre 
y en la sociedad, idéntica carencia de 
puntos de referencia,” permiten audacias 
similares ea el empleo del lenguaje. Que- 
vedo parte de una antitesis esencial: a 
la vida se opone la muerte, rode4ndola 
por todas partes. Pero da un paso mds, y 
la convierte en paradoja: la vida es 
muerte. Llega a ella no sélo @ través de 
las ensefianzas de la literatura ascética, 
sino también—y esto es lo que le permite 
hacer de esta identificacién un uso artis- 
tico pleno—mediante una vida de desen- 
gafio. Esta identidad de contrarios, esta 
ambigiiedad de lo vital, que puede trans- 
formarse—y se transforma —en su opuesto 
en cualquier momento, engendra en 
primer lugar la incertidumbre; el hombre, 
lanzado a la existencia sin previa con- 
sulta, repentinamente, sdlo puede atenerse 
a sus propios recursos, a lo que por si 
mismo descubra. (La existencia de la 
mAxima incertidumbre, y por consiguiente 
de la m&xima libertad dentro de esta 
incertidumbre, es una de las ensefianzas 
fundamentales de la novela picaresca.) 

La picaresca, los tratados ascético- 
morales, y el estilo “‘moderno” de Que- 
vedo, no representan, pues, tendencias 
divergentes o contradictorias en la obra 
de Quevedo; por el contrario, son expre- 
siones retéricas, narrativas o estilisticas 
de una actitud esencialmente negativa 
frente a las experiencias vitales del autor, 
que, instalado incémodamente, a disgusto, 
en su época y en su sociedad, trata de 
romper estilisticamente los moldes con- 
ceptuales y sensibles que por todas partes 
le rodean. 


NOTAS 


1L. Spitzer, La enumeracién caédtica en la 
Fageng moderna (Buenos Aires, 1945), pdgs. 


ol . que es a Whitman a quien de- 
bemos estos ‘catélogos del mundo moderno, 
deshecho en una polvareda de cosas heterogé- 
neas, que se integran no obstante en su visién 
grandiosa y majestuosa del Todo-Uno. Ni 
Rilke, ni Werfel, ni Claudel conocen el vigo- 
roso asindeton de Whitman.” (Ibid.) 

*Citamos la edicién Obras completas de D. 
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Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, Aguilar, Obras 
en Prosa (Madrid, 1941); Obras en Verso 
(Madrid, 1932). Prosa, pég. 188. 

‘ Prosa, pdg. 189. 

‘Estamos en lo mds hondo del infierno: el 
lector espera encontrar crimenes y suplicios 
horribles. ‘‘Entré all4; era un aposento curioso 
y lleno de buenas joyas: tenfa cosa de catorce 
0 quince mil cornudos y otros tantos alguaciles 
manidos.”” (El suefio del infierno, Prosa, pg. 
195.) Ha desaparecido la estructura teolégica 
de Dante; tanto desorden parece haber en el 
otro mundo como en este. 

* El suefio de la muerte, Prosa, p&g. 209. ‘“‘Rabe- 
lais prodiga los sinédnimos; siente la riqueza 
nativa de la lengua y respeta el orden de las 
cosas. Quevedo insiste en lo inconexo de las 
cosas: sus enumeraciones son la reverberacién 
de este mundo desencajado que lo persigue y 
lo llena de angustia. Hasta las listas de tecnicis- 
mos latinos se le antojan asechanzas diabélicas; 
Rabelais se hubiera sonreido, quizés, y les 
hubiera conservado su cardcter de palabras 
... (Spitzer, p&g. 55). Tanto las listas de 
sonidos sin sentido (esenciales, por ejemplo, 
en la poesia “‘lettriste”’ francesa contemporé- 
nea) como la aparente intercambiabilidad de 
relaciones e imA4genes son caracteristicas de la 
poesia contempordnea de vanguardia. 

1 El suefio de la Muerte, Prosa, p&g. 210. 

*“A Lisida, pidiéndole unas flores que tenia 


en la mano y persuadiéndola imite a una 
fuente’”’ (Soneto) Verso, p&g. 59. 

*R. Alberti, Marinero en Tierra (Madrid, 
1925). 

10 “A Flora” (Soneto) Verso, pag. 19. 

1! Basta releer estos versos para reconocer la 
injusticia de la apreciacién que del Quevedo 
escritor hace R. Bouvier: “‘Ante todo, es un 
cerebral; en vano buscarfamos en él las imdge- 
nes sensoriales en que se basa el lirismo desbor- 
dante de Géngora. Su vista incierta, su miopfa, 
le privan de las palabras y los adjetivos colori- 
dos; y hay sin duda algo de verdad en el juicio 
de Géngora al hablar de la pintura de Quevedo 
—pues parece que Quevedo manejé el pincel— 
cuando lo acusa, tanto en sus cuadros como en 
sus escritos, de usar colores tristes.’’ (R. 
Bouvier, Quevedo, homme du Diable, homme de 
Dieu, Paris, s.f., pag. 192). 

8 “La filosofia de la existencia es, asi, una 
nueva filosofia de la vida: busca la rafz éntica 
y ontolégica del ser del hombre, y descubre que 
ésta, la vida, es una cara de una mds honda 
realidad, cuyo reverso es la muerte. Una valora- 
cién de la vida supone una valoracién de la 
muerte. Se vive muriendo, se muere viviendo.” 
(F. Larroyo, El existencialismo, sus fuentes y 
direcciones, México, 1951.) El existencialismo 
parte de la misma oposicién y fusién de con- 
trarios, aunque se desarrolla en un plano 
filoséfico y no artistico; en él, libertad, angustia 
y desamp:ro se hallan también fntimamente 
fusionados. 








USIGLI AS SEEN IN 
HIS PREFACES AND EPILOGUES 


Eunice J. Gates 


Texas Technological College 


In a letter to Bernard Shaw, Rodolfo 
Usigli, Mexico’s leading contemporary 
playwright, asserted that the critics, “in 
a sort of subtly disparaging way,” had 
linked the two dramatists, “misled, no 
doubt by the fact’’ that most of the plays 
are (like Shaw’s) preceded, or followed, 
by extensive essays on sociological, poli- 
tical and historical matters, and gladly 
admitted that it was while reading the 
plays of Shaw that he discovered “the 
necessity of writing prefaces and epi- 
logues”’.' 

These essays, as well, of course, as the 
plays themselves, deserve to be better 
known to North American readers, for 
in them are incisive analyses of Mexican 
national traits, politics, society, and, what 
is more significant, many interesting side- 
lights on Usigli’s life and works, from his 
childhood to the fruition of his dream of 
the creation of a truly national drama in 
Mexico. 

Usigli was born in Mexico City on 
November 17, 1905, of Italian and Polish 
descent. His early life was full of priva- 
tions. In his own words he was “un mu- 
chacho sin un centavo, hijo de una viuda 
que ganaba cada uno de los precisos para 
el sustento con el sudor de su alma (si el 
alma suda hay grandeza humana)’’.? 
Even at this stage, however, his vivid 
imagination led him beyond the im- 
mediate present. On an errand for his 
mother, for example, he saw himself in 
fancy a world traveler, the possessor of 
millions, of an enormous puppet theater, 
of a vast library, and of countless pairs of 
shoes, until suddenly—like the milkmaid 
of the fable—he saw his dreams vanish 
in a flash. The long walk on an empty 
stomach had exacted its toll, and a wave 


of nausea overwhelmed him as he reached 
the corner of the old Ayuntamiento Street 
and that of Luis Montoya. 

In spite of his meager background in 
worldly matters, he had a wonderful 
heritage in the person of his widowed 
mother. Her fortitude, courage, and good 
common sense are frequently acknowl- 
edged, one of the most significant in- 
stances appearing in a discussion con- 
cerning his original interest in the 
Maximilian and Carlota story: 


Mis primeros recuerdos del imperio de Maxi- 
miliano y Carlota tienen la categoria de emo- 
ciones de infancia, y los debo todos a mi madre, 
mujer santamente iletrada, pero desbordante 
de ese sentido comin y de esa humanidad que 
sdélo se encuentran en los héroes y en los santos. 
Cémo ella, que no lefa libros por falta de tiempo 
y de letras, victima de su pobreza y de la educa- 
cién de su tiempo, conocfa tan profundamente 
este cap{itulo de la historia de México, fué cosa 
que me parecié milagrosa largo tiempo. Ahora 
que conozco la trayectoria oral y popular de 
las tradiciones que no ha estropeado la litera- 
tura; las sutiles relaciones que el pueblo es- 
tablece entre acontecimientos y épocas, me 
parece més maravilloso atin ese sentido de 
captacién y de sintesis de mi madre, que es el 
mismo que pocos poetas han conseguido al- 
canzar. Gracias a ella pude sentir, desde tem- 
prano, la palpitacién de una tragedia humana 
en este caso.* 


Thus we learn that it was through his 
mother that he first heard of this dramatic 
episode in Mexican history. At the age 
of twelve he was fascinated by the Mu- 
seum of History, where the portraits of 
Maximilian and Carlota, the latter’s 
golden coach, her jewels and her dresses, 
and Maximilian’s ring and silver chess-set 
undoubtedly soaked into his conscious- 
ness to reappear years later in one of his 
most successful plays. 
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He grew up in the capital during the 
tumultuous days of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion of 1910 and witnessed the close suc- 
cession of governments headed by the 
different revolutionary factions. It is 
not surprising, then, that the youth who 
felt the revolution coursing through his 
veins should have developed into a rugged 
individualist, an insatiable reformer, and 
a tireless crusader. But, as a witness of 
the events, he has asserted his right to 
expose the conditions that resulted when 
the revolution got completely out of hand; 
and not even Azuela or Lépez y Fuentes 
have described those conditions more 
tersely and forcibly than does Usigli in 
the following personal reminiscence: 


Mis recuerdos personales de infancia me autori- 
zan a denunciar del modo més enfatico esta 
pugna vertiginosa—que se refleja adn sobre 
nosotros—en la que, perdida toda norma, la 
revolucién se convirtié en el lobo de la revolu- 
cién. Diariamente un bando desalojaba a otro 
de la capital: los pinios y demds zapatistas 
hufan dejando un reguero de fusiles cuando se 
anunciaba la entrada de los carranzas; éstos 
cedfan la plaza a su vez a los dorados de Villa, 
a reserva de hacerlos salir a fuerza de humo 
y pélvora al dia siguiente, y a veces hubo in- 
clusive miembros del mismo partido que se 
balacearon mutuamente por no conocerse. En 
el pequefio comercio que posefa mi madre, la 
moneda en curso cambiaba tres y cuatro veces 
al dia, con el consiguiente derrumbe econémico. 
En una larga temporada de escasez, los nifios de 
la capital nos aliment4bamos—y nuestras 
familias tomaban su parte—a base de una 
pequefia olla de caldo de habas y un gran bolillo 
o tagarno que distribufan las escuelas pdblicas, 
o “‘del gobierno,”’ como se las llamaba, aunque 
nunca logramos saber de cudl gobierno eran. 

Un nifio de una generacién que vid morir 
seres hurnanos y arder caddveres en las calles 
de la ciudad; que comié el pan d4zimo y bebidé 
el vinagre de la revolucién; que no tuvo otra 
diversién ni escape romfntico que la primera 
guerra mundial, y que, por esto, cree en la 
necesidad de la revolucién como idea, tiene, 
cuando menos, derecho a opinar. Pero lo tiere, 
sobre todo, porque ha visto también a la revolu- 
cién traicionada; porque ha visto subir la hez 
en la marea politica, y porque ha visto la cul- 
tura y la vida del espfritu pospuestas diaria- 
mente por obra de los malos polfticos y de los 
falsos revolucionarios. Y, m&s atin, porque ese 
nifio y esa generacién llevan la revolucién en 
la sangre, y la quieren limpia: sin trucos, sin 


dados emplomados, sin vergiienza alguna. Y 
llevar la revolucién en la sangre significa, por 
supuesto, llevar en si una insatisfaccién per- 
petua, ser indisciplinado en clase, rebelde al 
medio y a los dogmas y en el trabajo; ser in- 
dependiente en la opinién, desdefiar lo con- 
vencional y poseer una voz que suena siempre 
a protesta, especialmente si se la alza para que 
de uno ese fuego devorador que es la 
verdad y que, paraddéjicamente, infunde tan 
supersticioso terror al mexicano.‘ 


The dramatist himself recognizes that 
his non-Spanish inheritance combined 
with a Mexican environment has given 
him the rare opportunity to see and in- 
terpret Mexican national characteristics 
with the critical eyes of an outsider and 
the passionate heart of a patriot, and 
that nothing separates him from the 
country of his birth. On the contrary, ‘“‘un 
afan de hacerlo, de vivirlo y de morirlo 
todo aqui parece ser el signo de los criollos 
de mi tipo.’* This analytical manner of 
presenting his countrymen and their 
traits is nowhere better exemplified than 
in El Gesticulador. Originally written in 
1937, this play fearlessly denounces cer- 
tain evils that emanated from the Revolu- 
tion and extend to contemporary times. 
The inspiration was, hence, the author’s 
experiences and observations, and be- 
cause of his close adherence to facts and 
reality, the play was not published until 
1944, and not produced until 1947. How- 
ever, even at that time the political air 
was not altogether clear, and the play 
was removed after a two-weeks run, 
though it was playing to full houses. 

The inspiration for other plays is also 
faithfully recorded in these personal 
essays of Usigli, and we learn much about 
his method of work. El Nifio y la Niebla, 
for example, one of his first plays, was sug- 
gested by an actual incident told him by 
a North American girl while he was study- 
ing drama on a Rockefeller grant at Yale. 
Furthermore, he admits that the idea of 
placing the action immediately after the 
death of Carranza, in 1920, was derived 
from another fellow-student, Marion 
Hazard, who had opened the action of 
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Decade with the death of President Hard- 
ing. He warmly acknowledges the help 
of his friend and room-mate at New 
Haven, the late Mexican dramatist 
Xavier Villaurrutia, in discussing with 
him the psychological problems involved 
in the play, and in arranging that he re- 
main undisturbed in their apartment: 


Por lo demés, confié mi idea, o, mejor dicho, el 
problema dramdtico planteado por la anécdota, 
a mi querido compafiero de destierro y aprendi- 
zaje, Xavier Villaurrutia, que siguié el proceso 
con un herdico interés. Recuerdo, de paso, que 
la tarde que me encerré en mi habitacién para 
empezar por el tercer acto, XV [Xavier Villau- 
rrutia] recomendé reserva y silencio a la mujer 
cubana que nos aseaba el departamento, y que 
se marché a otra parte, logrando que ella saliera 
poco después, sin que yo me diera cuenta de 
nada, para dejarme en libertad de trabajar. 
Recuerdo, también, que cuando me senté ante 
mi mesa la claridad invernal del dia era todavia 
visible, y que cuando me levanté, concluido el 
acto, habia anochecido por entero. Como el 
nifio, senti frio entonces. 

El tema de mayor interés a discusiédn entre 
XV y yo fué el relativo a la herencia psicopa- 
tolégica de la madre y el hijo. Quizds el re- 
sultado obtenido en la duplicacién de la catarsis 
y de la revolucién o revelacién, en el tercer acto, 
sea hijo exclusivo de mis conversaciones con 
Xavier. El problema, colateral del tema, que 
él me planted, lo fué en el sentido de que habia 
que resolver la anécdota en términos de pasién 
y no de psiquiatria.* 

Though El Nifio y la Niebla was written 
in 1936, it remained in manuscript for 
thirteen years because the author could 
not decide on a suitable title. It has the 
questionable distinction, also, of having 
had its third act written before the other 
two, a method not wholeheartedly ad- 
vised by the dramatist but undertaken by 
him “con fines de estudio y disciplina a 
ejemplo de algiin dramaturgo francés del 
siglo XIX”’.’ 

Another preface also informs us that the 
short radio play, Suefio de Dia, was sug- 
gested by the reading of the last article 
written by the neurologist Alfred Adler,® 
and still another preface reveals that 
Jano es una Muchacha reflected certain 
half-forgotten occurrences that he had 
witnessed years before and that he had 
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been mulling over for’ more than ten 
years.° 

One of the most interesting essays, 
however, is the one to which we have al- 
ready referred, containing the record of 
his correspondence and visits with Shaw.” 
It was in November 1944 that Usigli first 
arrived in London. Though greeted by 
rocket bombs, his main concern was to 
realize his dream of visiting the great 
dramatist—the one who, along with 
Moliére, was his source of inspiration 
for the task that he had set himself—that 
of creating a Mexican theatre. But Shaw 
was in the country, and Usigli went to 
Paris without seeing him. An unexpected 
return to London in December failed to 
bring about the desired interview with 
Shaw, and the young dramatist went back 
to France, only to find that his plan to 
study the theatrical conditions in Paris 
during the German occupation was also 
doomed to disappointment. He then 
begged permission from his government to 
return to London for a series of lectures. 
As soon as he arrived there, he wrote to 
Shaw asking for an interview, but the 
letter which he received was not very 
encouraging: “I am very very old; and 
this village is practically inaccessible ex- 
cept to people who can command a 
private car from door to door. Only Chi- 
nese generals and American admirals are 
in that favored position. I fear you must 
wait until the war is over—if I live so 
long”. 

The last clause made Usigli decide to 
pay an unannounced visit to Shaw as 
soon as possible; so oun March 31, 1945, 
he set out for Ayot St. Lawrence, carry- 
ing with him the manuscript of the Eng- 
lish version of Corona de Sombra. The 
trip and visit are carefully recorded and 
provide significant and entertaining de- 
tails concerning both dramatists. Shaw 
received Usigli with friendly enthusiasm, 
but the young dramatist found it difficult 
to direct the conversation toward his 
personal problems, and he was on the 
point of leaving without having referred 
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to his manuscript, when Shaw sighted it, 
and, having learned what it was, asked 
that he might be allowed to read it. 

Courteously escorted to the road by 
Shaw, Usigli left on foot in order to board 
the bus to St. Alban’s, free at last from 
the worrisome ballast that his manuscript 
had become. Fifteen days later, he made 
a second visit, this time taking with him 
an eight millimeter motion picture cam- 
era, and the complete works and prefaces 
of Shaw. Again Usigli was about to leave 
without having discussed his own play, 
but he finally gained courage to mention 
it. The ensuing dialogue is especially 
significant since it tells of an unwritten 
play by Usigli, La Virgen de Guadalupe, 
which he planned to dedicate to Shaw 
and to treat in it his own theory concern- 
ing miracles: 


Shaw— .. . ¢Qué mds puedo hacer por usted? 

Yo—(Ha Uegado el peor momento. Enrojezco. 
Tartamudeo). Pues—quisiera también ... 
llevarme mi pieza. 

Shaw—(Tranquilamente). {Cul pieza? 

Yo—(Perdido). ¢No recuerda usted? Estuve a 
saludarlo hace quince dias, y usted me pididé 
que le dejara a leer mi pieza, y yo se la dejé, 


. 22eV¥ 
Se pone encendido como una nifia, hasta la 
raiz de los cabellos, y se cubre la cara con las 
manos en un gesto conmovedor. No puedo menos 
que sentir la extraordinaria juventud de esptritu 
que se necesita para ruborizarse a los noventa 
afios de sabidurta, y confesarlo. 
Shaw—No se preocupe. Hoy mismo la leeré. 
¢Ha escrito usted otras piezas? 
Yo—(Dudoso. ¢Para qué hablar?) Muchas, 
diecisiete mds. Pero no puedo escribir ahora, 
y tengo un viejo proyecto que me gustaria 
realizar 


Le explico entonces, quizés sin gran detalle o 
con poco calor, mi suefio de escribir El Gran 
Teatro del Nuevo Mundo. A T. 8. Eliot, hace 
poco, lo impresioné muchisimo. Shaw lo deja 
pasar, aunque le reitero que parto de la experien- 
cia de los griegos y de la propia suya en Back to 
Methuselah. No sé si ha oido mal o 8i yo no me 
he explicado bien, o si es que no se debe hablar 
jamés de los suefios. En todo caso su indiferen- 
aii ie te eee Dice algo que no 
recuerdo, evidencia poco inierés. 
Entonces le hablo de mi pieza sobre la Virgen de 


upe. 
Yo—Usaré como epigrafe unas frases de su 


Santa Juana y otra de Back to Methuselah, 
pero creo llevar mds lejos la teorfa del milagro. 
Shaw—Cuéntemela. 

Lo hago, lo més por menudo que puedo, y en- 
cuentro el mejor oyente que he tenido en mi vida. 
Cuando termino, hallo en él un eco generoso y 
cordial. Esto le ha interesado més que todo. 
Shaw—Escribala. Es un buen problema de 

teatro, y me interesa su teoria del milagro. 


Yo—Mi pieza est& basada sobre la idea de que 
el Gnico milagro es la fe. Debo decirle, sefior 
Shaw, que Sania Juana representa para m{, 
en cierto modo, el punto de partida para esta 
pieza, tal como Heartbreak House repre- 
senta el punto de partida de mi conciencia 
del teatro." 


Naturally, Usigli again left his manu- 


script with Shaw, and the latter promised 
to read it that day without fail. On April 
19, when Usigli was on the speaker’s 
platform at the British Council ready to 
deliver a lecture, an employee of the 
Mexican Embassy handed him a large 
envelope addressed in Shaw’s handwrit- 
ing. Unable to begin his lecture without 
first seeing the contents of the package, 
he feverishly opened it. From the pages 
of his manuscript fell out a card. On it 
Shaw had written this brief message: “I 
will write to you soon about this fine 
play.” This promise was carried out a few 
days later when Usigli received another 
card, this time closely written, beginning 
with characteristic Shavian humor, “Tf 
you ever need an Irish certificate of voca- 
tion as a dramatic poet I will sign it.” 
There followed a discussion of certain 
features of the play, indicating that 
Shaw had read it carefully and critically. 
The note ended with the terse observa- 
tion, “Mexico can starve you; but it can- 
not deny you genius.” 

Not all of his critics, however, have 
been as favorably disposed to his work as 
Shaw. An author who speaks with sin- 
cerity and independence on controversial 
subjects and occurrences can expect to 
find harsh and bitter antagonism, and 
Usigli has had more than his share of 
advefse criticism. Among the many ref- 
erences in his essays to the opposition that 
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arose from El Gesticulador is the following, 
which reveals the author’s attitude 
towards his work and his critics: 


No es mal resumen de todo esto El Gesticulador, 
que ya he llamado un simbolo de México, y 
parece inducable que si otras gentes protes- 
taran en obra, tendriamos ya un teatro nacional 
digno de ese nombre. Por las razones expuestas, 
la dinamita que encierra esta pieza horrorizé en 
especial a dos sectores de opinién en México: el 
politico y el esteta. Al politico, por confrontarlo 
de pronto con la verdad y la ética presentadas 
en tres dimensiones sobre un plano estético. Al 
esteta por mostrarle que ha perdido el tiempo en 
materia de teatro, y que lo que él desprecié o 
no pudo entender por escapismo o por hipo- 
cresia, es nada menos que el material artistico 
vivo de México. Siguiendo la tradicién de la 
inversa colaboracién mexicana, estos dos di- 
vorciados sectores no tuvieron inconveniente 
en asociarse por un momento en contra de mi 
obra. 


The greatest opposition, however, came 
with the presentation of his last play, 
Jano es una Muchacha. Usigli compares 
the furor roused at this time to that oc- 
casioned by Hernani, by many plays of 
Ibsen, and by Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
Session.“ 

Though Usigli is the author of what he 
and others have termed the best Mexican 
realistic play, he confesses in the epi- 
logue of Medio Tono that his natural in- 
clination is towards poetic drama. He 
sets aside his preference, however, for he 
believes that only through realism can a 
truly Mexican drama be developed. He 
contends that his successful realistic play, 
Vedio Tono, is, itself, the best proof of 
his lack of personal interest in the realistic 
drama: 


Medio Tono es la mejor prueba de mi falta de 
interés personal en el teatro realista. Mi 
interés artistico, la persecucién de una idea o de 
un clima poético, me hubieran hecho trans- 
formar en seres de excepcién a estos personajes 
mediocres que debaten aqui su falta de pasién, 
entre repeticiones de moral de clase, aspira- 
ciones frustradas en su propia, mezquina 
medida, y deseos informes, impersonales casi. 
Esta tolerancia de mi parte es la que determina 
mi ausencia personal de la obra.'* 


It appears that during the first years 
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of his career as a writer, Usigli experienced 
no difficulty in the actual writing of his 
plays. According to him “lo dificil es 
pensarlas.”” He tells of writing Medio 
Tono in the short period of four days: 
‘Al poner en limpio sdélo tuve que agregar 
pocas frases y no necesité rectificar ningtn 
movimiento ni olvidé a ningtin personaje 
en un rinc6én dentro o fuera de la escena.’”* 
But, recently, in the prologue to his 
twenty-sixth play, he has confessed that 
as he advances in his career he experiences 
a greater or deeper difficulty in the process 
of writing and that each new work offers 
different problems that seem insoluble. 
He admonishes the young writer that were’ 
enthusiasm alone sufficient for the writing 
of good drama, there would be more 
dramatists than cars and more plays 
than victims run down by cars. However, 
he still allows his characters to determine 
the trend of the action and to set the tone 
of the play. As an evidence of this fact 
he states that, though his own tempera- 
ment is calm and ironical, intellectual 
and sentimental, one of the characters 
in Jano turned out twisted and melo- 
dramatic, and, contrary to the original 
plan of the author, changed the general 


‘keynote of the play.” 


He believes, moreover, that a writer 
attains success only by working at his 
trade daily, that one learns to write by 
writing. If his own work has been success- 
ful, it is because he has approached it with 
a professional attitude and with the 
serious intention of becoming a dramatist. 
To this end he has studied his audience 
and has realized that when someone 
“‘bostezaba o hablaba con el vecino o se 
relajaba en su butaca” the author had 
committed an error which he must not 
repeat. He acknowledges, also, that he 
has been successful to the extent of Mexi- 
can possibilities, but he knows that in 
his country a playwright must choose in 
addition some other profession if he does 
not wish to starve. In Mexico the play- 
wright is denied the privilege of living 
from the exercise of his profession, though 
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doctors, lawyers, and even painters are 
granted the right to charge for their 
services and to provide for themselves a 
comfortable living. What is extremely 
unusual, “y por ello antinatural y mons- 
truoso, es que un poeta dramAtico viva 
de lo que escribe, o gane siquiera con qué 
pagar una parte de sus deudas y satisfacer 
una parte de sus necesidades.”®* When 
he was accused of having written Jano 
solely for the purpose of gaining atten- 
tion and of making money, he defended 
himself with righteous indignation. In the 
following excerpt he reviews his financial 
returns from the time he was a small office 
boy up to the present, showing that had 
he been less honest he might have seen 
the frequent and successful performance 
of his earlier plays. He observed that it 
was in the year El Gesticulador was pro- 
duced that he learned that it was pos- 
sible, up to a certain limit, to live without 
eating: 


Repaso mis sueldos: de meritorio u office-boy 
a Jefe de la Oficina de Prensa del Presidente de 
la Repdblica y luego Jefe de la Seccién de 
Teatro del antes Departamento de Bellas Artes: 
de tres pesos a la semana a trescientos diez y 
trescientos sesenta mensuales en el decurso de 
veinte afios, y me pregunto si realmente me ha 
interesado alguna vez el dinero. Y me respondo 
que me ha interesado mucho para gastarlo. 
Una pequefia concesién a la extraoficial cen- 
sura eclesidstica en Medio Tono; una concesién 
demagégica a la indignacién oficial en El 
Gesticulador, me habriau aado cien representa- 
ciones y un puesto de lacayo del régimen. (En 
realidad, el afio de El Gesticulador fué el afio 
en que aprend{ que era posible, hasta cierto 
limite, vivir sin comer.) Y qué? Al igual que 
toda la honorabilfsima y estdpida clase media 
de mi tiempo, aprend{ que sélo podfa ganarse 
el dinero por el trabajo, y la leccién se me 
grabé abyectamente, como todo lo que aprende 
uno en la infancia. Quiz& por esa educacién 
disiento de los métodos actuales y enrojezco 
cada vez que un funcionario se enriquece en el 
ejercicio de su empleo, cada vez que un gober- 
nante se transmuta en multimillonario. Estoy 
seguro de que la limitacién es toda mfa. ... 
Del mismo modo .. . preferf siempre trabajar 
ocho horas diarias como taquigrafo y ganar 
poco, a convertirme en periodista y dejar de 
ser escritor, que lo era yo desde los ocho afios. 
Que, alguna vez, siendo funcionario impor- 


tante, hice sacar de mi oficina por dos mozos al 
coyote extranjero que me ofrecfa varios miles de 
pesos por adelantarle las declaraciones del 
entonces Presidente a la prensa internacional. 
Y recuerdo mil cosas: cuando, por ejemplo, 
iba a estrenarse La Familia Cena en Casa, y 
yo, acuciado por la inminencia de un nacimiento 
familiar, pedf un anticipo de cien pesos al 
difunto Paco Fuentes: él me entregé un billete 
doblado en cuatro en la penumbra de los en- 
sayos del Ideal. Salf a la calle, lo desplegué, y 
era de cinco pesos. Lo peor consistia en que, a 
devolverlo en un arranque de dignidad, me 
habria quedado sin mis Gnicos cinco pesos.'* 


He states that the success of his plays 
has been far from solving his material 
life, but he is unwilling to sell his honor 
and integrity in order to acquire the good 
things of life, which he also loves. He 
explains that in Mexico an author re- 
ceives only six per cent of the box office 
receipts, whereas in other countries one 
usually receives ten per cent. Conse- 
quently, Usigli’s income from the highly 
successful run of El Nifio y la Niebla was 
only twelve thousand pesos, though the 
producing company received two hundred 
thousand pesos. He was given, likewise, 
a sum of twelve thousand pesos from the 
first hundred performances of Jano, 
though the box office yield of two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand pesos was un- 
precedented in the history of the Mexican 
theatre. 

But success has not made Usigli com- 
placent and self-satisfied with his work. 
He acknowledges that even after his 
years of experience he has not accom- 
plished what he would like in expressing 
the Mexican scene, life, and conditions. 
Hence he refers to himself as “el autor 
cuarentén ...cuyo mérito mayor reside 
probablemente en el anhelo, nunca del 
todo satisfecho, de expresar a México,’”° 
and declares that he is ever unsatisfied 
with his work and vitally interested only 
in the play on which he is working. 

Besides being its foremost author, Usigli 
has rendered other services towards the 
development of the Mexican theatre. He 
has been its foremost critic, and this 
aspect of his interest is revealed time and 
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again in his prefaces, notes, and epilogues, 
almost as much as in his separate critical 
works. In the prologue to La Mujer no 
Hace Milagros he explains why Mexican 
critics have been so hostile. He says that 
their animosity dates back to 1937, when 
he criticised a play of the Spanish drama- 
tist Alejandro Casona and took occasion 
to censure the reviewers who had praised 
the work. Surprisingly enough, a year 
later, these critics in reviewing another 
play by Casona pointed out the same de- 
fects that Usigli had noted in the first 
play: 


Desde una vez que, con motivo de una criti- 
cable pieza de Alejandro Casona, critiqué la 
colonial actitud de los criticos mexicanos, 
estos sefiores me han distinguido més all4é de 
mis merecimientos. Al pensar en ellos recuerdo, 
involuntariamente, el titulo de otra pieza del 
propio autor: Otra vez el Diablo. Lo curioso es 
que, comparando mi articulo Voz y Técnica de 
Alejandro Casona, relativo a su pieza Pro- 
hibido Suicidarse en Primavera, con las resefias 
de esos sefiores sobre El Romance de Dan y 
Elsa, puede recibirse una sorpresa. Los de- 
fectos de Casona, que yo pude sefialar en 1937, 
los criticos los vieron sdélo en la segunda obra, 
en 1938. Tardan, en suma, un afio y mds en ver 
las cosas." 


He has been a tireless translator of plays, 
and as the founder and director of the 
Teatro de Media Noche he has presented 
many famous American and European 
plays. To commemorate the Alarcén ter- 
centenary he directed Don Domingo de 
Don Blas, one of the plays of his noted 
countryman. 

He has also been a Professor of Drama. 
In the epilogue to El Gesticulador™ he 
relates his early and seemingly fruitless 
efforts towards establishing a School of 
Drama in Mexico, when his project was 
so curtailed by the administration that 
it came out of their hands “reducido 
como las mujeres gordas quisieran salir 
de un régimen de adelgazamiento.” 

But we return to what the dramatist 
himself considers his greatest contribu- 
tion to his country. He has created almost 
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single-handed a Mexican theatre, and he 
frankly admits this great attainment: 


Hasta este momento estoy serena, pero firme- 
mente convencido de que, en este aspecto y 
corriendo los mds grandes riesgos, he creado 
un teatro mexicano. En otras palabras, y con 
toda modestia, estoy seguro de que México 
empieza a existir de un modo redondo y crea su 
teatro propio a través de mf, instrumento pre- 
ciso en la medida humana. Y no voy a ofrecer 
excusa alguna por mi imperdonable vanidad, 
ni, menos, por mi orgullosa, inmoderada modes- 
tia, que es siempre peor que la vanidad. Al- 
guien tenfa que hacerlo, y me ha tocado a mf, 
como a otros toca la creacién de un sistema 
econémico o politico, como a otros toca ser 
gordos o ricos, por disposicién y por volicién 
y por vocacién, pero también, y porque es- 
tamos en México, por un azar de tal fantasia y 
de tan vertiginosa precisién que empafia la 
ciencia de las matemAticas y ruboriza la imagi- 
nacién humana.” 


It is gratifying to note that other 
critics of Mexican literature have like- 
wise accorded to him this honor, for 
example, Sefior José Rojas Garciduefias, 
who acclaims him the best Mexican 
dramatist since Independence, and he 
doesn’t say of all times because he is re- 
minded that Juan Ruiz de Alarcén was 
also born in Mexico: 


Respecto a Usigli se ha escrito ya largamente 
en México y en el extranjero; no hay para qué 
repetir elogios ajenos y para decir algo propio 
requerirfa al menos un breve andlisis que ex- 
cederia al propésito y dimensiones de este 
articulo. Simplemente afirmo, y ello no es nada 
desmesurado, que Rodolfo Usigli no sdélo es el 
més connotado autor mexicano de los dltimos 
afios sino el mejor que hemos tenido en nuestras 
letras desde la Independencia, y no digo de toda 
nuestra literatura porque no hemos de olvidar 
que tuvimos, allé en el siglo XVII, a don Juan 
Ruiz de Alarcén. 

El panorama actual del teatro es, en México, 
prometedor como nunca. Ojal4é a estos comien- 
zos siga un desarrollo esplendente y lleguemos 
a tener un teatro de las dimensiones artisticas 
de nuestra gran pintura contempordnea. De 
todos modos, al comparar el pasado y el pre- 
sente debemos sentirnos optimistas (sin des- 
conocer los mil obst&culos con que hoy lucha el 
teatro aqui y en todas partes), y considerar 
que, con los jévenes autres, actores, directores 
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y organizadores y con el nombre ya consagrado 
de Rodolfo Usigli, el teatro mexicano existe 
ya.™ 
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A NEW GENERATION OF CHILEAN NOVELISTS AND 
SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Victor M. VALENZUELA 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


It is not our intention here to make a 
critical appraisal of the new names emerg- 
ing as those of the future writers of Chile, 
but rather to present them to the reader 
and to acquaint him with the general 
nature of their works. 

These new authors are continuing the 
excellent tradition and literary reputation 
established first by Alberto Blest Gana 
and later, at the beginning of this century, 
by such men as Luis Orrego Luco, Baldo- 
mero Lillo, Augusto D’Halmar, Mariano 
Latorre, Rafael Maluenda, Eduardo 
Barrios, and Fernando Santivaén, who 
established the Chilean novel and the 
short story and raised them to inter- 
national importance. 

About 1920 another group emerged. In 
this group were such writers as Luis 
Durand, Marta Brunet, Manuel Rojas, 
Olegario Lazo, and Salvador Reyes, who 
not only maintained the tradition of the 
short story and the novel previously es- 
tablished, but also expanded the literary 
geography of Chile. 

This generation of 1940 was first 
brought to the attention of the Chilean 
public and critics by Nicomedes Guzman 
in his Nuevos Cuentistas Chilenos (1940). 
In 1945 Guzm4n began the publication of 
the works of these writers in the Coleccién 
La Honda, which gave the Chilean public 
its first real opportunity to know the 
authors. 

Several of them have already produced 
a number of novels widely acclaimed by 
the critics; others, perhaps only one or 
two books, but all have shown the quality 
necessary to mark them as literary values. 
Most of them are quite young (with few 
exceptions, they were born between 1910 
and 1920), and they have shown a marked 


tendency to evaluate their environment 
with a critical eye. 

One of the outstanding characteristics 
of these young men is their enthusiasm for 
understanding their country, its people, 
its problems, and its land, from northern 
Arica to southern Punta Arenas. Their 
themes, in general, are derived from the 
life of chilenos (sailors, miners, city- 
dwellers, rotos, or huasos), and from the 
emergent social problems due to the 
changes caused by the modernization and 
industrialization of the country. 

Most of them write about Chile not be- 
cause they are cultivating a false na- 
tionalism, but because their desire is to 
expose and, at the same time, to under- 
stand what is Chilean. Their objective is 
a mature self-evaluation of what exists; a 
desire to see an improvement in the lot of 
the huaso, the roto, and in general of the 
underprivileged man; they wish to see him 
emerge as a respected individual possess- 
ing dignity and integrated into his rightful 
place in Chilean society. They want a 
restoration of such a man’s dignity. 

Perhaps it is too soon to make final 
statements regarding their literary char- 
acteristics, but most of them are of the 
realistic school, which, of course, is the 
traditional and classical school of all His- 
panic literature. 

Their language is generally the au- 
thentic idiom of the Chilean people, 
regardless of social background, and they 
are cultivating a national literature with 
a genuine and clear expression of all that 
is characteristically Chilean. 


Fernando Alegria (1918- ). At present 
he teaches Spanish American literature at 
the University of California, Berkeley. He 
contributes to literary journals and has written 
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several books which have been well received 
by the critics. Camaleén, México: Ibero Ameri- 
cana de Publicaciones, 1950. Lautaro, Santiago: 
Zig-Zag, 1943. Leyenda de la ciudad perdida, 
Santiago: Zig-Zag, 1942. Recabarren, Santiago: 
Antares, 1938. 

Enrique Araya has established a reputation 
as an excellent humorist with two works which 
the critics and the public consider the best 
in this little cultivated field in Chile. His style 
is clear, natural and personal. El Caracol y 
la Diosa, Santiago: Zig-Zag, 1950. La Luna 
era mi Tierra, Santiago: Zig-Zag, 1949 (won 
the Municipal Prize, Santiago, 1949). 

Daniel Belmar is a professor of Pharmacy 
at the University of Concepcién who may 
become one of the outstanding novelists of 
Chile. He has written several novels in which 
he shows his deep knowledge of the life of the 
people, both rural and urban, who live in the 
Patagonia region of Chile. There is vitality 
in his descriptions, human reality in his char- 
acters, and energy in his language, which is 
sometimes crude but never obscene. Mariano 
Latorre, in the prologue to Belmar’s novel 
Coirén, says: “leer su libro ha sido, para mf, 
un goce estético y un alto honor presentarlo a 
los chilenos, a los hispanoamericanos y a los 
yanquis, porque un rincén de América, el 
Neuquén, se ha hecho universal, por el genio 
de un hijo de Chile.” Ciudad Brumosa, Con- 
cepcién: J. Zalazar, 1951. Coirén, Prologue by 
Mariano Latorre, Santiago: Zig-Zag, 1950 
(won the ATENEA Prize for 1951). Robdle- 
Huacho, Santiago: Cultura, 1948. Oleaje, 
Santiago: Flor Nacional. 

Marta Luisa Bombal (1910—- ), has already 
acquired an international reputation as a 
psychological writer. Her themes are mostly 
related to the problems of the subconscious. 
She makes her readers feel as if they were in 
a world of ghosts, in a world of utter darkness 
far from the reality of life. La wdltima niebla, 
Santiago: Nascimento, 1941. La Amortajada, 
Santiago: Nascimento, 1941 (translated as 
House of Mist). 

Baltazar Castro, who already earned a 
definite place among the new generation of 
Chilean authors, is a true interpreter of the 
life of the copper miners. As a social writer 
he is preoccupied with the social and economic 
betterment of the miners and workers in gen- 
eral. His characters are rude, sometimes heroic, 
but nonetheless human and sympathetic. Un 
hombre por el camino, Santiago: Cultura, 1950. 
Sewell, Santiago: Cultura, 1945. Piedra y 
Nieve, Santiago: Talami, 1943 (short stories). 

Francisco A. Coloane (1910- ). The 
interpreter of the Patagonia region and its 
seamen. His descriptions are a faithful picture 
of nature, his characters real, his language 


colorful and realistic. Golfo de Penas, Santiago: 
Cultura, 1945. Los conquistadores de la Antér- 
dida, Santiago: Zig-Zag, 1945. La Tierra del 
Fuego se apaga, Santiago: Cultura, 1945. El 
tiltimo grumete de la Baquedano, Santiago: 
Zig-Zag, 1944. Cabo de Hornos, Santiago: Orbe, 
1943 (short stories which in 1941 won the Ist 
Prize “IV Centenario de Santiago de Chile’’ 
and have had 4 editions). 

Gonzalo Drago (1906- ). A social and a 
realistic novelist whose main desire is to point 
out the injustices of man. He writes of the 
miners of the nitrate fields and of the miseries 
and sufferings of the Chilean G.I., using a sharp 
and strong satire to give an understanding of 
the workers and the need for bettering their 
lot. El Purgatorio, Santiago: Nascimento, 
1951 (First Prize, 1951, by the Society of 
Chilean Writers). Surcos, Prologue by Luis 
Durand, Santiago: Talami, 1948 (short stories). 
Una casa junto al rio, Santiago: Cultura, 1946. 
Cobre (short stories). 

Juan Godoy; a promising realistic novelist. 
His novel Angurrientos has been imitated to 
such an extent that many critics consider him 
the father of a new school, the Angurrientos 
School of pessimism. Un Inspector de Sanidad, 
Santiago de Chile: Acrépolis, 1950. La Cifra 
Solitaria, Santiago: Escuela Nacional de Artes 
Grd&ficas, 1945. Angurrientos, Santiago, 1940. 

Nicomedes Guzmén (1914- _—+). An excellent 
novelist whose works depicting life in the slums 
have been widely acclaimed by the critics for 
their realism and human understanding. Arnold 
Chapman says: ‘“‘La médula del pensamiento 
de Guzman, lo que lo distingue de todos sus 
antecesores literarios, es la filosoffia de la 
esperanza.”? Guzmdén is a social novelist in 
the tradition of Lillo and Edwards Bello. In 
1945 he began to publish the ‘“‘Coleccién La 
Honda’”’ to introduce the new Chilean literary 
values in the novel and short story. La carne 
tluminada, Santiago: Amura, 1945 (Short 
stories). Donde nace el alba, Prologue by 
Herndén del Solar, Santiago: Orbe, 1944. Los 
hombres oscuros, Prologue by Jacobo Danke, 
Santiago: Cultura, 1943. La sangre y la es- 
peranza, Santiago: Orbe, 1943. Nuevos cuentistas 
chilenos, Santiago: Cultura, 1940. 

Leoncio Guerrero, a young realistic novelist 
whose descriptions of the Maule region are 
comparable only to those of Mariano Latorre. 
His characters are well defined, and his knowl- 
edge of the Maule region, plus his excellent 
descriptive abilities, place him among the 
promising novelists of the new generation. 
Faluchos, Prologue by Mariano Latorre, 
Santiago: Zig-Zag, 1946. Pichamén. 

Jorge Ibéfiez (1926- ), a cuentista with 
an excellent knowledge of the life of the Chilean 
farmers. Ibdfiez is a criollista who make his 
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his characters seems real and live like real 
persons. His language is the most authentic 
expression of the huaso. He expects to publish 
soon his collection of short stories, Entre 
suefios y destino. 

Hernén Jaramillo is a popular short story 
writer whose sense of humor has conquered 
many readers. Los antojos de Deidamia, San- 
tiago: Nascimento, 1952. La buena moza y el 
toro, Santiago: Nascimento, 1951. 

Reinaldo Lomboy became one of the most 
popular and promising novelists of the new 
generation with his work Ranquil, which has 
already had several editions. Aguas fuertes de 
Chile, Santiago: Flor Nacional, 1949. Ventarrén, 
Santiago: Cultura, 1945. Ranquil, novela de la 
tierra, Santiago: Orbe, 1942. 

Rail Norero, a social writer preoccupied by 
injustice, ill-treatment, and misery. His short 
stories deal principally with the life of the 
miners from the nitrate fields of the Norte 
Chico. Sinfonta en Piedra, Santiago: Cultura, 
1945 (short stories about the miners of the 
Atacama region). 

Andrés Sabella Galvez (1912- ) wants to 
expose the misery and abandonment of the 
lower Chilean social classes in contrast to the 
opulence and comfort of the upper class. Sa- 
bella is a social reformer who in spite of his 
realism can make the short story something 
poetic. Sobre la Biblia un pan duro, Santiago: 
Cultura, 1946. Norte Grande, novela del Salitre, 
Santiago: Orbe, 1944. 

Nicasio Tangol, a sharp satirist, describes 
the superstitions, legends, and folklore of the 
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Chiloé region. His descriptions are vivid and 
colorful, and his characters are real. Carbén y 
Orquideas, Santiago: Cultura, 1950. Las Bodas 
del Grillo, Santiago: Cultura, 1946. Huipampa, 
Santiago: Cultura, 1944. 

Volodia Teitelboim, (1916- ), a social 
writer whose first novel, El Hijo del Salitre, a 
biographical novel of the Chilena leader Elias 
Lafertte, has been acclaimed by critics as one 
of the best works to describe the harsh life of 
the workers in the nitrate fields of Northern 
Chile. El Hijo del Salitre, Santiago: Austral, 
1952. 

Guillermo Valenzuela Donoso (1912- ), 
an excellent short story writer who deals pri- 
marily with life on the sea. Por el ancho camino 
del mar, Santiago: Cultura, 1946. 

Ramén Valenzuela Rodriguez, a cuentista 
and one of the best interpreters of Chilean 
folklore and of the life of the Chilean farmer. 
El Abuelo Pahuil, Santiago: Del Hombre, 
1951. 

Marta Flora Yéfiez (Mary Yan) is a rural 
novelist who has already won fame not only 
in Chile but also in Brazil and Mexico. Las 
Cenizas, Santiago: Tegualda, 1949. Visiones de 
infancia, Santiago: Zig-Zag, 1947. El Estanque, 
Santiago: La Semana Literaria, 1945. 


NOTE 


1Arnold Chapman, “Perspectiva de la 
novela de la ciudad en Chile,’”’ La novela ibero- 
americana (Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1952), p. 203. 
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ALGO MAS SOBRE LA PICARESCA 
LAZARO Y JACK WILTON 


Marceuino C. PENvELAS 
University of Denver 


El frondoso 4rbol de la literatura y arte 
espafioles, aunque cargado de fuertes 
contrastes que destacan una constante 
dualidad tensa y vital, tiene sus sélidas y 
hondas rafces hincadas mds en el terreno 
de las realidades concretas que en el 
nebuloso de los suefios y fantasias. La 
épica espafiola no es madre de absurdos 
caballerescos, de gestas imposibles, sino de 
capitulos histéricos, de crénicas. El Arci- 
preste y Fernando de Rojas saborean con 
fruicién la vida de tejas abajo. Zurbaran, 
Vel4zquez, Goya, Zuloaga, gustan de 
tipos y escenas de un realismo a veces 
violento. Los misticos castellanos suelen 
tener los pies bien asentados en el suelo. 
El saber popular espafiol, en suma, se 
proyecta en innumerables refranes que son 
como pedruscos intencionadamente colo- 
cados en el camino de nuestras ilusiones 
para que, al tropezar con ellos, desperte- 
mos a la realidad de nuestra prosaica 
limitacién humana. 

Este matiz se acentitia cuando con- 
sideramos el espiritu y sentido de la 
literatura picaresca. Genuinamente es- 
pafiola significa una aportacién valiosa, 
definitiva, al desarrollo de la novela. El 
sello espafiol se manifiesta aqui con un 
vigor y energia tinicos, sobre todo cuando 
consideramos la picaresca mas bien como 
una actitud ante la vida que un género 
literario. De forma violenta hace a la 
Europa de la segunda mitad del siglo diez 
y seis desviar su atencién de las fantasias 
bucdlicas y caballerescas hacia otro 
aspecto de la vida, intimamente unido a 
las necesidades primarias de nuestro ser. 
Es otro pedrusco de gran tamafio colo- 
cado en nuestro camino para que no 
olvidemos, ni un momento, la voz del 
hombre que lucha solamente por comer, 


por subsistir, sin poder permitirse el lujo 
de otras preocupaciones. 

Este grito salfa de las entrafias mismas 
del pueblo espafiol. Y no es que en el resto 
de Europa dejaran de ofrse los aullidos 
del hambre. La lucha por la vida era tan 
dura como en Espafia. Las privariones y 
la miseria aleanzaban a todos los paises 
con escasas difereacias. Pero la expresién 
sincera y sencilla de esta situacién no 
podia dejar de salir de mentes y corazones 
espafioles, los primeros siempre en pre- 
gonar en voz alta, sin finalidad determi- 
nada, sus propias flaquezas y miserias, 
exagerfndolas con frecuencia ante pro- 
pios y extrafios para que no quede lugar a 
dudas. Parece ser que el espafiol siente en 
ello una satisfaccién especial. Quevedo, 
Graci4n, Larra, Baroja, Cela y otros 
muchos lo confirman. Asi surge la pica- 
resca como un buceo intencionado en la 
miseria y necesidad humanas y de ello se 
derivan sus virtudes y defectos, y también 
su limitacién por ser un buceo en un 
ambiente limitado y estrecho. Como 
consecuencia, su realismo tiene que ser 
fragmentario, enfocado desde un limitado 
punto de vista que no alcanza todo el 
vasto y complejo campo de la realidad. Lo 
bajo del hombre brilla en ella, sin la com- 
pensacién de otros aspectos bellos y 
nobles tan reales como aquellos, como re- 
sultado natural de las circunstancias ad- 
versas que se imponen a todo. Pero el 
grado de crudeza y sinceridad, sin palia- 
tivos ni excusas, a que en Espaifia llega la 
picaresca no es alcanzado fuera de este 
pais. E] picaro no espafiol no se atreve a 
mirar a la vida cara a cara, con la fran- 
queza y estoicismo del hispano. Le pro- 
duce un poco de rubor el colocarse en el 
ultimo escalén de la vida social e intenta 
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subir un poco m4s, con excusas y pre- 
textos en sus labios. 

Tomés Nashe' publicé en 1594, en 
Inglaterra, The Unfortunate Traveler or 
the Life of Jacke Wilton, unos diez y ocho 
afios después de la aparicién en inglés de 
El Lazarillo de Tormes,? traducido por 
David Rowland de Anglesey. Es con- 
siderada como la primera novela picaresca 
o realista de la literatura inglesa. En ella 
se ve con claridad la influencia de El Laza- 
rillo, obra que Nashe no pudo dejar de 
leer por la popularidad que la acompafiaba 
y por tratarse de una innovacién impor- 
tantisima en la literatura de aquella 
época. Pero a pesar de apreciarse en la 
obra del inglés la influencia directa de la 
novela espafiola, Jack es distinto de 
Lazaro. Distinto de pies a cabeza. 

Esta diferencia entre los dos caracteres 
centrales comienza a manifestarse en las 
primeras palabras de sus narraciones 
autobiograficas. Lazaro se presenta sin 
ningtin intento de justificar su pobreza ni 
la miseria y privaciones de su familia; ni 
tampoco lo relativo al honor y dignidad 
de sus padres. Jack comienza diciendo: 
“T, Jacke Wilton, (a gentleman at least)” 
... Hay en él algo de quiero y no puedo. 
LAzaro habla siempre con naturalidad, 
con la sencillez y humildad del que sabe 
que esté abajo, sin esperanzas, y quiz4 sin 
pretensiones, de subir. Habla de lo que 
conoce bien por haberlo vivido intensa- 
mente. Jack lo hace con suficiencia y 
pedanteria, seguro de si mismo, seguridad 
que nace de su confianza en dominar las 
situaciones que él mismo, generalmente, 
provoca. En algunas ocasiones se siente 
hasta erudito y cita nombres y obras 
cldsicas, frases en latin, cosa inconcebible 
en un hombre de su posicién y vida. 
L&zaro nunca siente tal tentacién. No in- 
tenta salir de su esfera y por eso es mds 
fiel a si mismo. 

LAzaro viaja por Espafia, impulsado 
por la necesidad. Jack viaja por Europa, 
por curiosidad, libre del acicate del 
hambre y privaciones, en varias ocasiones 
hasta con mucho dinero en el bolsillo 
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viviendo con lujo y ostentacién. Lo que 
cuenta de Europa es en gran parte in- 
ventado. Los datos sobre la vida de Italia 
el autor, que nunca salié de Inglaterra, los 
sacé de las “‘novelle” italianas, haciendo 
el relato con claro enfoque hacia lo sensa- 
cional. Ademd4s Jack sermonea extensa- 
mente y con frecuencia. Lazaro, por el 
contrario, se nos presenta como un espejo 
donde se reflejan fielmente ciertos as- 
pectos de la vida. Se palpa en el relato la 
experiencia directa. Y ni siquiera pre- 
tende el protagonista juzgar o analizar el 
sentido moral de los mismos. 

Con relacién al sexo femenino, Dia- 
mante, la mujer en la vida de Jack, es la 
viuda de un noble veneciano y Jack llega 
hasta sentir un principio de escripulos 
morales en su trato con ella. Esta actitud 
es incomprensible para Lazaro que al fin 
de la obra se casa, por pura conveniencia, 
con una sirvienta, haciéndose el sordo 
sobre lo que oye y adivinarelacionado con 
la virtud de su mujer, dejando aparte 
escripulos de honor que no llegan a 
asomar en él. 

El humor de El Lazarillo no despierta la 
carcajada, ni siquiera la sonrisa franca y 
abierta, salvo en muy contadas ocasiones. 
Deja en nuestro espfritu un sedimento de 
amargura porque detras de sus fechorias 
asoma siempre el fantasma del hambre. 
Sentimos por él simpatia y ldstima al 
mismo tiempo. Sufrimos con él. El humor 
de Jack, por el contrario, es el que 
despierta la broma del ocioso o del 
aventurero, a menudo insolente. Nunca 
provoca simpatia por muy ingenioso que 
resulte, y cuando no indiferencia provoca 
en el lector un cierto desdén por sus 
granujadas. 

Aqui radica la diferencia bdsica entre 
los dos. Lazaro se nos mete muy adentro 
y nos hace participes de sus desventuras. 
Hay en él calor humano. Jack nos deja 
frios. Es un tarambana cuyas aventuras 
no llegan a rozar nuestra sensibilidad. En 
otras palabras, Lazaro usa su ingenio 
para subsistir, en tragica lucha con la 
adversidad. Es una victima. Jack hace 
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uso de él para divertirse: ‘‘Amongest this 
chaffe was I winnowing my wittes to liue 
merrily, and by my troth so I did.’* Es, 
en todo caso, un aventurero. Presume de 
ingenioso y de bromista: “. . . but I haue 
done a thousand better iests, if they had 
been bookt in order as they were begotten. 
It is pittie posteritie should be depriued of 
such precious records” (pp. 14, 15). Y nos 
cuesta mucho m4s creer a Jack que a 
Lazaro. Las victimas de aquél son exce- 
sivamente ingenuas, a su medida, para 
que resalte m4s su ingenio. Aunque al- 
gunas de las fechorias de LAzaro son 
dificiles de creer, nunca se resiente tanto 
la verosimilitud. 

Lazaro rezuma buena fé y si a veces 
obra mal es en actitud defensiva corres- 
pondiendo al trato que recibe. Habla de 
sus amos sin odio, y en ocasiones con 
simpatia. Jack premedita sus fechorias y 
las lleva a cabo con un plan preconcebido 
y frio. Aquél es una victima del medio, 
sin direccién propia. Este sabe a dénde va 
y a qué. 

La diferencia entre las dos novelas es 
mas de espiritu, de actitud ante la vida, 
que de forma. 

LAzaro ve y encuentra en la existencia 
sufrimiento y lucha inevitables. Hay algo 
de fatalismo en su actitud. Pero tiene el 
suficiente buen sentido para aguantar lo 
peor, para no descorazonarse ante lo 
absurda que a veces se presenta la vida. 
Estoico al fin, acaba por refrse a su 


manera, con una sonrisa un poco amarga, 
de la vida y de si mismo. Y como es un 
“hombre” basta que aparezca en el hori- 
zonte una ligera esperanza para que 
vuelva la sonrisa a sus labios y el opti- 
mismo a su espfritu. 


NOTAS 


1Thomas Nashe (1567-1600). Hijo de un 
clérigo, nacié en Lowestoft, Inglaterra. Estudié 
en la Universidad de Cambridge. Pasé luego a 
Londres donde se dedicé a escribir. A pesar de 
haber muerto joven escribié mucho. Publicé 
The Anatomie of Absurditie, hacia 1588, satiri- 
zando a la mujer de su tiempo; un prélogo a 
Menaphon (1589) de Robert Green; una sdtira 
contra los habitantes de Londres titulada 
Pierce Penilesse his Supplication to the Divell 
(1592); The Unfortunate Traveler (1594), su 
trabajo mds importante y algunas obras més. 
La caracteristica més notable de este escritor 
es su agudeza satfrica. 

* El Lazarillo de Tormes. La primera, mejor 
y m&s popular de las novelas picarescas. Las 
m4s antiguas ediciones conocidas son las tres 
publicadas en 1554 en Alcal4 de Henares, 
Burgos y Amberes. Parece ser que la novela no 
fué escrita antes de 1539. No aparece el nombre 
del autor en ninguna edicién habiéndose atri- 
bufdo a varios escritores, particularmente a don 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. Representa esta 
obra la entrada del realismo, con energfia, en 
la literatura, siendo el origen de la moderna 
novela de costumbres. Su éxito fué inmediato y 
extraordinario, tanto en Espafia como en el 


extranjero. Se tradujo al francés (1561), inglés 
(1576), holandés (1579), alem&n (1617), italiano 
(1622) y latin (1623). Influyé vigorosamente 
en la literatura europea. 

* Nashe, Thomas, The Unfortunate Traveller or 
the Life of Jacke Wilton (Oxford, 1948), p. 8. 
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PORTUGUESE FOR SPANISH SPEAKERS 


James 8. Hoiton 
Sacramento State College, California 


Not having behind it the force of 
tradition which supports the study of 
French, Spanish, and German, the study 
of Portuguese attracts only students 
vitally interested in Brazil or Portugal. 
In most, if not all American universities, 
a candidate for the doctorate in Romance 
languages need not learn a word of 
Portuguese, even though the greatest, 
really the only great, epic poet of the 
Iberian peninsula wrote in Portuguese; 
even though Brazilian literature is the 
equal of any in Latin America and sur- 
passes most; and despite the fact that 
our most important trade partner in 
Latin America, the only country of the 
region possessing the combination of 
area, resources and people necessary to 
develop into a first-class industrial 
power, does not speak Spanish but 
Portuguese. 

Now, if Portuguese were a strange and 
difficult tongue, all this neglect would 
be much more understandable, but any- 
one with a good command of Spanish 
can acquire a reading facility in Portu- 
guese in a very short time and with a 
minimum of effort. The other skills will, 
of course, take somewhat longer, but 
even there, the Spanish speaker has 
half the distance run before he starts. 

The following outline is offered in the 
hope that some of those Hispanists who 
have remained in lamentable ignorance 
of the language of Gil Vicente, Camées, 
Ecga de Queiroz, Machado de Assis, 
Erico Verissimo, and Graciliano Ramos, 
will feel encouraged to repair this lack. 
The material is presented from the point 
of view of one who already knows Span- 
ish, and who therefore needs only to 
be informed of the points where Portu- 
guese is different. What I have set forth 


here has no pretensions of being an ex- 
haustive study. This is an outline of the 
main points of grammar, orthography, 
and word-formation. The statements on 
pronunciation are intended only to give 
such stop-gap information as will serve 
to prevent complete mispronunciation 
by a beginner. There is, of course, no 
substitute for working with a native 
speaker. 

Nevertheless, it is felt that with a 
dictionary and with the basic points of 
this outline in mind, the intelligent 
Spanish speaker will be able to go far in 
mastering written Portuguese. And I 
see no reason why courses in Brazilian or 
Portuguese literature for graduate stu- 
dents of Spanish could not plunge almost 
directly into those studies after a very 
brief consideration of such material as 
this. There are a number of ways in 
which such classes might be organized. 
One possibility is a year course for stu- 
dents with a reading knowledge of 
Spanish, which would treat the major 
points of syntactical difference and con- 
sider the fundamental or structural 
lexical variants during the first 3 to 6 
weeks. The rest of the year could be 
devoted to the study of writers such as 
Camées, Gil Vicente, Ecga de Queiroz, 
and Machado de Assis. Those who object 
to mixing Brazilians with Portuguese 
might prefer to spend one semester on 
each. However the courses might be 
worked out, I am completely convinced 
that a person who knows Spanish well 
can begin to read Portuguese almost 
immediately, with the aid of a dictionary. 
If he were furnished with an outline of 
the grammar, organized precisely with 
his needs in mind so as to eliminate 
information not needed for a purely 
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recognition skill, his progress would be 
amazingly fast. 

Now, before going on, I would like to 
make it quite clear that such a procedure 
will not be sufficient to acquire an active 
command of the language. The pronun- 
ciation of Portuguese is much more 
difficult than that of Spanish, its syntax 
is somewhat more complicated, and its 
vocabulary is more extensive. The com- 
prehension for spoken Portuguese, par- 
ticularly in Portugal, is a real task. My 
purpose is not to draw students away 
from the study of the Portuguese lan- 
guage. Quite the opposite. I wish to 
attract those persons who would like to 
learn about Portuguese and Brazilian 
literature and culture but who feel they 
haven’t time to spend two years acquiring 
a new language. There are many graduate 
students who would gladly spend six 
units of their time, in spite of an already 
well-loaded program of requirements, in 
the study of Portuguese and Brazilian 
literature. But they cannot see their 
way clear to spending two semesters in 
preparation for what is a luxury in the 
first place. This outline is submitted in 
the hope that such a situation will be 
remedied, and that thereby the number 
of those actively interested in Portugal 
and Brazil will be increased. It would 
seem to be a valuable piece of intellectual 
merchandise obtained at a wonderful 
bargain price. 


I. PRONUNCIATION, ORTHOGRAPHY AND WorD 
ForRMATION 


1.¢ = Spanish z, with sound: cager— 
cazar; comecar—comenzar 
2. @'(-+6, i) dnd j eound és th French penis, 
or English s in pleasure: gente, janela. 
3. Ch Wes tha wade fo alt not of ch 
in church. It frequently corresponds to 
eT as eos ae ee 
4. Lh = Spanish W in sound. It may cor- 
respond in cognates, but often is found where 
Spanish has j: canalha—canalla; but, mulher— 
ee ee 

5. Final m is never pronounced. Its effect is 


to nasalize the preceding vowel. Thus, the 
-em in homem sounds approximately as if 
one were to say eng, but stopped before 
reaching the g; the final -am, as in trabalham, 
about as if one said owng (ow as in Ow)), 
but stopped without uttering the g. 

M or n final in syllable also nasalize the 
preceding vowel and disappear, being heard 
only in the combinations mb, mp, nt, nd, nc, 
ng; Franca, confortdével; but tinta, campo, 
samba, banco, lingua. 

The ending -gem = -je: viagem—viaje; 
passagem—pasaje. 

6. Nh = Spanish #, in sound. However, 
Spanish often has fi where Portuguese has 
nm, and vice versa: ano—afio; sono—suefio; 
Ao Spat ae vinho—vino (noun); but banho 


7. he = Spanish cua: quando—cuando; 
quarto—cuario. But, que = que; qui = qui: 
quero—quiero; aqui—agut. 

8. R, initial or double, is pronounced either 
as in Spanish, or, by a number of speakers 
which I suspect to be much larger than the 
authorities admit, like a Spanish jota. The 
single r within a word or final is pronounced 
as in Spanish. 

R is frequently found as the second element 
of a stop + liquid group where Spanish has 
l: praia—playa; prato—plato; branco—blanco. 
9. S and ss are differentiated in sound, as 
in old Spanish. Initial s and intervocalic ss 
are voiceless, while intervocalic s and s + 
voiced consonant are voiced, as English 2z: 
sapato, missa; mesa, desde. In Portugal, the 
Azores, and Rio de Janeiro, s + consonant 
and final s are palatal, like English sh, un- 
voiced unless followed by a voiced consonant. 
10. V and } have different sounds in Portu- 
guese, about as in English: voz, boi. 

11. X, in some words, has the [cs] sound 
(fizo, tézi), but commonly it sounds as sh 
in shall: peize, baixo, coxo. It is often equiv- 
alent to Spanish j: baizo—bajo; coro-cojo; 
fizo-fijo. The most common exception to the 
sh pronunciation of z is the prefix ez-, 
where z equals z before a vowel (ezemplo, 
éxito), and ss before a consonant (experiéncia, 
externo). Dictionaries sometimes indicate 
when zx sounds as [cs]. 

12. Z has the sound of English z. When final, 
it is the same as final s: fazer, voz. 

13. Vowels are pronounced as in Spanish, 
except: 

a. E and o have an open and a close quality 
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which are carefully distinguished. Dictionaries 
unfortunately fail to indicate this consistently, 
if at all, so that experience is often the only 
guide. However, Portuguese grammars in 
English usually give vowel quality (see 
Rossi particularly). 

b. Unstressed vowels are very relaxed, 
especially in Portugal, and often slurred. 
E and o in final syllable, unstressed, become 
relaxed u and i respectively, or disappear 
completely at times in Portugal and the 
Azores: como, vinhos, chave, noites. 

c. A vowel marked by a til (~) is nasal: 
irma, alemad (see also 5 above and 14d and 
16 for other nasals). 

14. Diphthongs: 

a. Portuguese does not have the te or we 
diphthongs derived from Latin stressed open 
e and o: bem-—bien; vento-viento; sono-suefio; 
bom-bueno. 

b..The common Portuguese diphthong pat- 
tern is strong plus weak, in comparison with 
Spanish preference for weak plus strong. 
Thus, forms such as gaviota and apio are 
gaivota and aipo in Portuguese. 


c. In most words, the diphthongs ou and ot 


are interchangeable: couro, coiro—cuero; cousa, 
coisa—cosa. 

d. Portuguese has dropped many intervocalic 
V’s and n’s which are still preserved in the 
Spanish cognates. This often results in a 
diphthong, which, in the case of a dropped 
n, is usually nasal (n remains as the til): 
méo-mano; pdes—panes; razdes—razones; veia— 
vena; quais-cuales; mdé-mala (bad); manhé- 
mafiana; vontade-voluntad; pd-pala; fusis— 
fusiles; azuis-azules. Note how this affects 
the plural of words ending in /: animal to 
animais; espanhol to espanhdis; iitil to tieis; 
civil to civis. 

15. Portuguese has preserved initial Latin f, 
which in most cases became A in Spanish: 
falar—-hablar; farto—harto. 

16. The Portuguese counterpart of the 
Spanish suffix -cién (-sién, -n) is -¢ao (-sdo, 
-Go): autorizagdo—autorizacién; béncao—bendi- 
cién; razdo-razén. However, the ending 
-Go appears in other circumstances also, as 
in 14d above: comerdo-comerdn, etc. This 
diphthong -Go is pronounced exactly like 
-am (see 5 above), except that it is stressed. 
17. The Portuguese suffix -dvel (-ivel) = 
-able (-ible): formiddvel-formidable, comestivel- 
comestuble 


18. Accentustion: Three accent marks are 
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used in Portuguese. ~ and ~ indicate not only 
stress but vowel quality, the circumflex 
denoting close, the acute open e or o. The 
grave accent (*) marks an open vowel which 
bore an acute accent before being made into 
a compound, (86, sdémente), and therefore does 
not indicate stress. It also distinguishes the 
contraction 4 (a + a = a la) from the simple 
preposition or article a, and dquele (a + 
aquele) from aquele. Rules: a. In a word 
bearing an accent mark (except grave), stress 
the accented syllable: sété0, cdmara, Fiilvio, 
lingua, tézi, Marajé. b. In a word ending in 
a, 0, e, em, am or their plurals, stress the 
penultimate: CAsa, HOmem, BRINcam, 
CHAves, VAgens, faZIa, MaRIa. c. Stress 
the last syllable of all other words: aQUI, 
peRU, aleMA, esTAO, coMUM, GOES. 
Note that the ‘endings -to, -ta, -ua, etc., are 
considered to be two syllables, not diphthongs, 
and that the ¢ or u will therefore be stressed 
without need of written accent in most such 
combinations. In addition to the above, 
accents are used for diacritical reasons. 

19. Older texts. Portuguese has undergone 
several spelling reforms. The preceding ob- 
servations are based on the most recent one. 
However, much literature printed according 
to previous systems will be encountered, and 
that following the “etymological” system of 
pre-1911 days will show various consonant 
groups which had long been simplified in 
pronunciation. In addition, the old system 
did not use accents to indicate stress. Thus, 
spellings like the following will be found: 
prompto (now pronto), auctor (autor), bello 
(belo), philosophia (filosofia). 


Il. GRAMMAR 


A. THE ARTICLES. Definite: o livro, os livros, 
@ casa, as casas. Indefinite: um homem, uns 
homens, uma mulher, umas mulheres. The 
neuter article (lo peor) is o in Portuguese, 
(o pior). 1. The articles (as well as the de- 
monstratives, este, esse, aguele, and the prepo- 
sitional forms of the personal pronouns, ela, 
ele) contract with the prepositions de, a, por, 
em as follows: (a) do, da, dos, das, dum, duma, 
deste, desse, daquele, etc. (b) ao, a, aos, as, 
dgquele, etc. (c) pelo, pela, pelos, pelas (d) 
no, na, nos, nas, num, numa, neste, nesse, 
naquele, etc. 2. The articles are used as in 
Spanish, with minor exceptions, such as use 
with the possessives (0 meu carro, a sua casa). 
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B. THE VERB 

1. Present Tense: As in Spanish, except for 
the 3rd plural ending: falam, comem. Common 
irregulars: ESTAR: estou, esids; DAR: dou, 
dds; IR: vou, vais; SER: sou, és, é, somos, sois, 
so; FAZER: faco, fazes, faz; ouvir (ofr): 
ougo OF ico, Cuves, OUve; PEDIR: peco, pedes; 
PERDER: perco, perdes; POR (poner): ponho, 


posso, podes, pode. 


2. Imperfect Tense: Falava, Jalavas, Jalava, 


without a written accent. Irregulars: sr: 

era, eras. IR: ta, tas. TER: tinha, tinhas, POR: 

punha, punhas. vir: vinha, vinhas. 

3. Preterite Tense: Falei, falaste, falou, fala- 

mos, ame: falaram; comi, comeste, comeu, 
, comestes, comeram; parti, partiste, 


iedien partimos, partistes, partiram. Note 
the maintenance of the characteristic vowel 


throughout. Note also that the Ist and 3rd 

persons are stressed on the final 

diphthong (or final single i-comi) without 

written accent. 

Common irregulars: 

TER: tive, tiveste, teve, tivemos, tivestes, tiveram 

ESTAR: estive, estiveste, esteve, estivemos, esti- 
vestes, estiveram 

HAVER: houve, houveste, houve, houvemos, 
houvestes, houveram 

SER and tr: fut, foste, foi, fomos, fostes, foram 

POR: pus, puseste, pbs, pusemos, pusestes, 


puseram 
DAR: dei, deste, deu, demos, destes, deram 
FAZER: girory Su, femmes, fo op te a 
SABER: soube, 
Ry Pore 
TRAZER: trouze, trouxeste, trouxe, trouxemos, 
trouxestes, trouxeram. (X is pronounced as 
ss in this verb). 
DIZER: disse, disseste, disse, dissemos, dissestes, 
disseram. 
This tense and the imperfect (but see C5) 


are used as in Spanish, with the exception of 
the extension of the preterite in Portuguese to 
express concepts usually rendered in Spanish 
(and in English) by the present perfect: 
Ainda no falei com ela.—Todavia no he hablado 
con ella. Vocé j4 viu o meu carro novo?-f Has 
visto mi coche nuevo? 

4. Future Tense: Falarei, falards, falard, 
foalaremos, falareis, falaréo. This tense and 
the conditional may also be constructed with 
the ending separated from the stem (in- 
finitive) and an object pronoun placed in 
between (as in old Spanish): Falar-the-ci- 
le hablaré; trar-lhos-Gio-se los traerdn. There 
are only three shortened futures in Portuguese: 
FAZER-fareit; DIZER-diret; TRAZER-(raret. 

5. Conditional Tense: diria, dirias, diria, 
dirtamos, dirieis, diriam. Note that there is 
no written accent on the i of the endings 
except in the first and second plural. This 
tense may also be constructed in the split 
form. It is not a common conversational 
tense, and is ordinarily replaced by the im- 
perfect in colloquial Portuguese (as less com- 
monly _~ colloquial Spanish): Se eu tivesse 
dinheiro, comprava um terno novo.—Si yo 
tuviera dinero, me comprarta (compraba) un 
traje nuevo. 

6. Compound Tenses: 

(a) Are formed with ter (and only occasionally, 
in literary style, with haver). 

(b) The Present Perfect (see C3) is reserved 
for the expression of an action continued or 
repeated for some time before and up to the 
present, as in English “has been -ing”’: 
Tem chovido muito iltimamente—It has been 
raining a lot lately. Tenho estado em Lisboa. 
I have been staying in Lisbon 

(c) Portuguese has a number of irregular past 
participles, some of which correspond to 
Spanish irregulars, some not. Note that morrer 
(morir) uses a regular past participle (morrido) 
in compound tenses. The irregular participle 
is used only as an adjective or with ser to 
form a passive with the meaning of “to be 
killed”: foi morto. The common irregulars 
are: ABRIR-aberio; coBRiR-coberio; DIZER- 
dito; ¥FAZER-feilo; ESCREVER-escrilo; POR- 
posto; vER-visto; vin (venir)-vindo; aCEITAR- 
aceito; ENTREGAR-entregue; GANHAR-ganho; 
GASTAR-gasto; PAGAR—pago. 

7. Portuguese has a simple Pluperfect indica- 
tive, identical in meaning with the compound 
pluperfect, but a purely literary form. It is 
formed on the stem of the preterite: ser and 
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irn-fora, foras, fora, foramos, féreis, foram. 
The 3rd plural is thus identical with the 
preterite. Note that this tense corresponds to 
the Spanish -ra subjunctive only i in form, it is 
always indicative in meaning: eu partira- 
yo habia partido; eles falaram-ellos habian 
hablado (or hablaron). 

8. Subjunctive Mood. The present and im- 
perfect subjunctives are formed as in Spanish 
(on the stem of Ist sing. present indicative 
and on the 3rd pl. preterite, respectively) 
with two differences: Portuguese has only 
the “-se” past subjunctive, and its s is doubled. 
(a) Uses of the subjunctive in the two lan- 
guages are identical, again with two excep- 
tions: 1. Portuguese has a useful form called 
the Personal Infinitive which allows the in- 
finitive construction to replace a dependent 
clause, if so desired, in a much greater variety 
of situations than in Spanish. (See C 9 below). 
2. Portuguese has a still vigorous future sub- 
junctive tense which replaces the present 
subjunctive under certain conditions. 

(b) The Future Subjunctive is formed on the 
stem of the preterite, as follows: (FazER), 
fizeram-fizer, fizeres, fizer, fizermos, fizerdes, 
fizerem. In regular verbs, it is identical with 
the personal infinitive. Uses: In adverbial 
clauses after quando, enquanto (que) (while), 
assim que, logo que, depois que, and como, 
when referring to future time. Quando estiver 
satisfeito, deize de comer—Cuando esté satis- 
fecho, deje Ud. de comer. Faca como quiser.— 
Haga Ud. como quiera. In adjective clauses of 
negative or indefinite antecedent, when re- 
ferring to future time. Quem chegar primeiro 
ganhard o prémio—El que llegue primero 
ganard el premio. After se (if) in simple con- 
ditional sentences referring to the future. 
Se vierem ver-me, vou dizer-lhes que o senhor 
ja se foi embora.—Si vienen a verme, voy a 
decirles que Ud. ya se ha ido. 

9. The Personal Infinitive, as mentioned 
above, is peculiar to Portuguese. It is an 
infinitive with endings which permits a clarity 
in the infinitive construction and a variety 
of uses which are not found in Spanish. It 
is formed on the impersonal infinitive as 
follows: razER-fazer, fazeres, fazer, fazermos, 
fazerdes, fazerem (Cf. C8b). The personal 
infinitive replaces the indicative or the sub- 
junctive in many uses, and is often introduced 
by a preposition corresponding to the con- 
junction which would be used in the Spanish 
construction. Its use is not mandatory, but 
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simply convenient. Examples: Vieram cé sem 
o sabermos.—Vinieron acd sin que lo supié- 
ramos. Ndo é preciso estudarmos hoje-—No es 
preciso que estudiemos hoy. Emprestou-me 
dinheiro para eu comprar um casaco.—Me 
prests dinero para que comprara un saco. 
Pegolhes dinheiro por serem ricos.—Les pido 
dinero porque son ricos. 

10. The Imperative and Command Forms are 
formed as in Spanish except for the plural 
imperative, or vés form, produced by sub- 
stituting ¢ for the r of the infinitive in the 
-ar and -er conjugations, anc in the -ir con- 
jugation by dropping the r: amai—amad; 
comei—comed; (note that the final 
syllable is stressed). In Lusitanian Portuguese, 
the distinction in use between familiar and 
polite forms of address is roughly that ob- 
served in Castile, with the addition of two 
polite forms, vocé and o senhor or a senhora, 
corresponding to Spanish Ud. Of these two, 
vocé is the less formal. However, in modern 
Brazilian, the familiar forms of address (tu 
and vés) are no longer used, vocé, vocés having 
replaced them. Certain other easily under- 
standable irregularities in the commands will 
also be observed in colloquial Brazilian 
Portuguese. 

11. Consonant-Changing Verbs act essentially 
as they do in Spanish. Note, however, the 


12. Radical-Changing Verbs 

(a) Portuguese verbs do not change their 
radical vowels to diphthongs as in Spanish. 
They do have certain regular changes in 
vowel quality which are not reflected in 
writing. However, certain -ir verbs in e or 0 
change this stem vowel to ¢ or u in the Ist 
singular present indicative and all the present 
subjunctive: sENTIR-sinlo, sentes, sente, etc.: 
sinta, sintas, sinta, etc. DoRMIR-durmo, dormes, 
dorme, etc.; durma, durmas, durma. No other 
changes occur. 

(b) Certain verbs of the -ir conjugation with 
stem vowel u change this vowel to o as follows: 
suBIR-subo, sobes, sobe, subimos, subis, sobem. 
However, two verbs, construir and destruir, 
may or may not change in this way. All 
verbs in -uir have the endings -is, -i in the 
2nd and 3rd singular present indicative: 
constréis or construis, constréi or construt. 

(c) Verbs in -ear and some in -iar change the 
stem vowel to ei when stressed: RECEAR 
(fear)—receto, receias, receia, receamos, receais, 
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recetam; recete, recetes, recete, receemos, receets, 
receiem. 

(d) Other verbs in -iar and verbs in -uar 
stress the « or u in the four stem-accented 
forms of the present tense (like enviar in 
Spanish). PronunCIo, pronunClas, pronun- 
Cla, pronunciamos, pronunciais, pronunClam. 
ContiN Uo, contiN Uas, etc 

C, PRONOUNS 

1. Subject Pronouns: 

ele = él; eles = ellos 

ela = ella; elas = ellas 

eu = yo; nés = nosotros 

tu = ti; vds = vosotros 

vocé or o senhor, a senhora = Ud. 

vocés or os senhores, as senhoras = Uds. 

O senhor is a more formal and polite form 
than vocé, while tu is more familiar. As men- 
tioned above, tu and vés are not used in most 
areas of modern Brazil, where vocé and vocés 
have taken their place. 

2. The Prepositional Forms, as in Spanish, 
are the same as the subject forms with the 
same three exceptions: mim (Spanish mf), 
ti, and st. Special forms with com: comigo, 
contigo, conosco, convosco, consigo. Note that 
si often means you in popular speech, re- 
flexive or not. Quero falar consigo.Quiero 
hablar con Ud. 

3. Conjunctive Object Pronouns 

lst: me nos 

2nd: te vos 

3rd, direct: 0,a@ 08, a8 

8rd, indirect: lhe  lhes 

Reflexive: se 

When two object pronouns stand together, 
the order is the same as in Spanish, but the 
pronouns contract in the following manner: 


Pronoun+ o os a as 
me mo mos ma mas 
te to tos ta tas 
lhe, thes _—ilho lhos lha lhas 
nos no-lo no-los no-la no-las 
vos vo-lo vo-los vo-la vo-las 


Dei-thos-Se los di. Eles no-las deram-Nos las 
(a) The placing of object pronouns in Portu- 
guese does not lend itself to the easy formula- 
tion of rules. One rule is nearly inviolate: 
object pronouns may not begin a breath 
group. Vi-o ontem.—Le vi ayer. However, even 
this rule is violated by a popular tendency to 
pre-place objects of commands in Brazil. 
Me diga uma coisa—Digame (Dime) una 


cosa. As generalizations, the following rules 
might be given: Object pronouns do not 
begin the breath group. They precede a 
negative verb. They precede the verb in 
dependent clauses. Otherwise, they may 
precede or follow at the writer’s discretion. 
Ndéo a vendi ainda.—No la he vendido todavia. 
Set que a viram ontem.—Sé que la vieron ayer. 
Isso ia lhe causar pena, or ta causar-lhe pena.— 
Eso iba a causarle pena 

(b) Other sabdiibentiens take place when a 
verb form ending in 8, r, or z or a nasal is 
followed by 0, a, 08, as: comprar plus o be- 
comes comprd-lo; comprar plus a becomes 
comprd-la, etc. Compramos plus o becomes 
compramo-lo; fiz plus o becomes fi-lo, etc. In 
the case of the form ending in a nasal, the 
verb remains unchanged, but the object 
becomes nasal too: Déo plus o becomes 
déo-no; aprendem plus a becomes aprendem-na; 
acham plus os becomes acham-nos (los hallan). 
(c) Because of this somewhat complicated 
system, Portuguese speakers in general and 
Brazilians in particular tend to simplify 
object pronoun usage (contrary to Spanish 
which likes to heap up object pronouns and 
use them redundantly). To do this, they may 
often leave out object pronouns altogether, 
where meaning is clear, or eliminate one by 
using a disjunctive or prepositional form 
instead of the indirect object. Examples: 
Aquele homem é meu amigo Jodo, nao sei se 
conhece—Aquel hombre es mi amigo Juan, no 
sé si le conoce Ud. Pois, que é que eu fiz com 
esses papéis que trouze para casa? Nao me 
deu. —Pues, Pqué hice con esos papeles que traje 
a casa? No me los dié a mt. Maria gostou muito 
dessas rosas e eu ofereci a ela. -A Maria le 
gustaron mucho esas rosas y yo se las ofrect. 


III. BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS 


For obvious reasons, the number of Portu- 
guese grammars and dictionaries in existence 
does not compare with the flood of Spanish 
texts to be encountered. For example, there 
exists no first-class bilingual, Portuguese- 
English dictionary. The following books, 
however, will be found to satisfy most ordi- 
nary needs: 


DICTIONARIES 


Hildebrando de Lima, Gustavo Barroso, 
Pequeno Diciondrio Brasileiro da Lingua 
Portuguesa, Rio de Janeiro: Editora Civiliza- 
c&o Brasileira, 1948 (7th ed.). The most useful 
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all-Portuguese dictionary; about the size of 
the Pequefio Larousse. 
Lello Popular, Novo Diciondrio Ilustrado da 
Lingua Portuguesa. Oporto: Lello and Irmio, 
1948. 
H. Michaelis, Novo Diciondrio da Lingua 
Portuguesa e Inglesa, New York: Frederick 
Ungar, 1945. In 2 vols., vol. 1 Portuguese- 
English. 
Padre Julio Albino Ferreira, Diciondrio 
Portugués-Inglés [1932?], published in Porto 
by the author. An edition revised by Dr. 
Armando de Morais was published in Porto 
by the Editorial Domingos Barreira, without 
date. It contains the English-Portuguese 
dictionary (882 pp.) and the Portuguese- 
English (900 pp.) bound in one volume, with 
prefaces dated 1951 and 1952 respectively. 
Ferreira’s is probably the better of the two 
Portuguese-English dictionaries, although 
neither is complete for Brazilian Portuguese, 
and the English of the Michaelis dictionary is 
annoyingly British and archaic. I have not 
seen the revised edition of Ferreira, which is 
perhaps more complete in its Brazilianisms. 
In any event, these two are superior to any 
others known to me. As in Spanish, the best 
course is to use an all-Portuguese dictionary 
as much as possible. 


GRAMMARS 


Edwin B. Williams, First Brazilian Grammar, 
a Course in Beginner’s Portuguese, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1947. Uninspiring, 
but simple and adequate on an elementary 
level. 

P. Carlo Rossi, Portuguese, the Language of 
Brazil, New York: Henry Holt, 1945. Con- 
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tains an extensive treatment of pronunciation 
and accentuation in appendices. 

Joseph Dunn, A Grammar of the Portuguese 
Language, London: David Nutt, 1930. A 
good, complete reference grammar. 


CONVERSATION MANUALS 


Charles E. Kany and Jo&io B. Pinheiro, 
Spoken Portuguese for Students and Travelers 
to Brazil, Boston: D. C. Heath, 1947. Practi- 
cal dialogues; brief grammar summary. 
Margarida F. Reno, Portuguese, a Handbook 
of Brazilian Conversation, Chicago: Wilcox 
and Follett, 1943. A useful collection of 
vocabulary and idioms organized under 
subject-matter headings. 


BEGINNING READERS 


D. Lee Hamilton and Ned C. Fahs, Anedotas 
fdceis, New York; Oxford Univ. Press, 1942. 
Grade A of Rapid-Reading Portuguese Texts, 
A. M. Espinosa, ed. 

Henry Hare Carter, Contos e anedotas brasi- 
leiros, Boston: D. C. Heath, 1942. Excellent 
graded material running from simple jokes to 
short stories by modern Brazilian authors. 
Notes and vocabulary. 

D. Lee Hamilton and Ned. C. Fahs, eds. 
Contos do Brasil, New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1944. Short stories by modern 
Brazilian authors, well chosen and annotated. 
Vocabulary. 

Suggested modern Brazilian authors: José 
Lins do Rego Cavalcanti, Jorge Amado, 
Graciliano Ramos, Erico Verissimo, Marques 
Rebelo, Rachel de Queiroz. 

Suggested modern Portuguese authors: Fer- 
reira de Castro, Alves Redol, Joaquim Paco 
d’Arcos, Maria Archer, Miguel Torga. 
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LAZARILLO DE TORMES, 1554-1954 
AN ANALYTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TWELVE RECENT STUDIES 


Dante. 8S. KELLER 
University of California, Davis 


Four centuries after its publication the 
anonymous Lazarillo de Tormes continues 
to appeal to Hispanists interested in mat- 
ters both aesthetic and historical. At this 
time perhaps it would be helpful to ex- 
amine briefly the substance of some com- 
paratively recent contributions to Laza- 
rillo lore. Nearly twenty years have 
passed since the appearance of Enrique 
Macaya Lahmann’s book length Biblio- 
grafia del Lazarillo de Tormes (San José, 
Costa Rica, 1935). That modest 164 page 
volume described in detail 122 editions of 
Lazarillo and listed 134 critical references. 
It gave a summary of the status of the 
work’s bibliographical problems and pro- 
vided comments on the nature of many 
journal articles about Lazarillo. 

In the past two decades other sig- 
nificant findings and interpretations have 
come to light. Let us see what these 
studies offer. For the sake of convenience 
they are arranged according to principal 
theme and approach. Some of the recent 
Lazarillo essays are concerned primarily 
with (1) characterization, others with (2) 
sources and authorship, or with (3) trans- 
lations, or with (4) Lazarillo’s modern 
counterparts. Order within each of the 
four divisions is alphabetical. 


(1) Characterization studies 


Castillo, Homero. ‘El comportamiento 
de Lazaro de Tormes.” Hispania, xxx 
(November 1950), 304-310. Concerned 
with psychological motivation, Castillo’s 
article refutes prejudices against Laza- 
rillo’s morality. The author emphasizes 
the essentially defensive nature of even 
the more violent of Lazarillo’s actions, 
justifies the boy’s apparent indifference to 
evil, shows his conduct to be funda- 


mentally lacking in depravity, and calls 
attention to his regeneration even when 
he is a victim of adversity and skepticism. 

Castro, Américo. Preface to La vida de 
Lazarillo de Tormes y de sus fortunas y 
adversidades, ed. E. W. Hesse and H. F. 
Williams (Madison, Wis., 1948). Castro 
raises questions both controversial and 
stimulating which follow his somewhat 
dogmatic opening comments on author- 
ship and on the history of the book’s ap- 
pearance and fate in Spain and the rest of 
Europe. Underlying much of his discus- 
sion is the “literary autonomy” achieved 
by characters like Lazarillo and the 
escudero through the author’s abandon- 
ment of a generic formula in favor of 
episodic narration about individual ex- 
perience, a truly “novelistic” feature as 
Castro puts it. Lazarillo’s literary “re- 
ality”’ stems from free decisions (such as 
L&zaro’s unexpected kindness toward the 
squire), not from the hunger motif or 
from some rigid literary pattern. It is this 
“reality” and not the so-called reality of 
the visible and tangible world which con- 
cerns Castro and which he feels should 
concern the literary critic. What is essen- 
tial in Lazarillo, he argues, is the vitality 
of its characters, not criticism and doc- 
trine. He denies that anticlericalism neces- 
sarily implies the spiritual influence of 
Erasmus. Anticlericalism, he suggests, 
was but a by-product of staunch Cathol- 
icism, a by-product with political paral- 
lels in our own twentieth century. (For a 
penetrating and not merely dutiful review 
of Castro’s preface and of this edition see 
G. L. Stagg in Modern Language Review, 
xxv [1949], 280.) 

Croce, Benedetto. “Studi su poesie 
antiche e moderne: Lazarillo de Tormes. 
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La storia dell’escudero.” La Critica, 
xxxvil (1939), 91-97. From his insistence 
on Lazarillo as the epic of hunger, funda- 
mentally neither the model of a long series 
of picaresque novels nor social satire in 
fact or intention, Croce moves on rapidly 
to consider the third chapter, the only 
part of the work which manages, in his 
opinion, to escape the repetitious tradi- 
tionalism of most of the other chapters. 
Not the least of the effects which this 
“pearl” of the masterpiece has on us, ac- 
cording to the Italian critic, is the melan- 
choly that overcomes us when the squire 
vanishes. Our loss is greater than that of 
the creditors to whom he gives the slip. 
(For two recent essays, not primarily 
about Lazarillo, but concerned with the 
denotation of the term “picaro’”’ see 
Miguel Herrero, “Nueva interpretacién 
de la novela picaresca,”’ Rev. de filologta 
espafiola, xxiv [1937], 343-362; and 
Pedro Salinas, “El héroe literario y la 
novela picaresca espafiola (semdntica e 
historia literaria),”’ Rev. de la Universidad 
de Buenos Aires, Epoca 3* [1946], rv, 
75-84.) 

Gonz&lez Palencia, Angel. Del ‘“Laza- 
rillo”’ a Quevedo, estudios histérico-lite- 
rarios (Madrid, 1946). The relevant 
portion of this collection of essays is the 
first chapter, entitled ‘““Leyendo el Laza- 
rillo de Tormes (notas para el estudio de 
la novela picaresca),” pp. 3-39. It first 
appeared as an article in the journal 
Escorial, 1944, pp. 9-46. Not realism but 
the distortion of reality is what Gonzdlez 
Palencia insists we find in Lazarillo. Most 
of his essay is devoted to documentation 
of the thesis that the author was inter- 
ested fundamentally in adaptations of 
various literary themes and not in the 
depiction of real persons and their true 
sixteenth-century environment. Thus he 
would support Ddmaso Alonso’s views 
concerning the “anti-realism” of Quevedo. 
It is obvious that Gonzdlez Palencia’s 
concept of reality as applied to Lazarillo 
differs sharply from that of Américo 
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Castro. Moreover, unlike Castro, he be- 
lieves that knowledge of the identity of 
Lazarillo’s author would shed light on the 
propésito and hence on the characters of 
the work. He offers, incidentally, de- 
tailed reasons for not rejecting the Men- 
doza attribution. 

Marafiédn, Gregorio. Preface to the 
second edition (1942) of the Austral col- 
lection’s Lazarillo (Buenos Aires: Espasa- 
Calpe). Reality consists in “claroscuro,” 
Marafién holds, not in “oscuro” alone. In 
his judgment the “picaresque myth” has 
caused gigantic misconceptions of Spain, 
whether spread by Spanish artists or by 
their foreign brethren. Hence his an- 
tipathy toward Lazarillo and all pica- 
resque literature, though on moral 
grounds and not artistic ones. His prefer- 
ence runs to the literature of mysticism, 
balladry, and pundonor. From literature 
he wanders to the painter VelAsquez, a 
target by virtue of what he calls a “sickly 
predilection for the terrible.’’ Generaliza- 
tions about the religious and political 
affiliations of the Spanish people conclude 
his emotional denunciation. (For an echo 
of this self-conscious nationalism see J. F. 
Gémez de las Cortinas, “‘E] antihéroe y su 
actitud vital,’ Cuadernos de Literatura 
[Madrid, 1950] vir, 97-143 and especially 
140-141.) 


(2) Sources and authorship 


Gillet, Joseph E. “A Note on the 
Lazarillo de Tormes.”’ Mod. Lang. Notes, 
tv (February 1940), 130-134. The author 
poses the question of whether we are, by 
looking to the Netherlands, drawing 
nearer to the solution of a long standing 
problem of bibliography and authorship. 
A Flemish version of the Liber vagatorum, 
with a passage substantially very similar 
to the buldero episode of Lazarillo, con- 
tains details which would seem to make it 
a more likely source for the Lazarillo than 
the more artistically elaborate tale of 
Masuccio. The evidence is not conclusive, 
admits Gillet, but it does suggest what 
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may have been a more direct route of 
transmission than the one connecting 
Spain with the Aragonese court at Naples. 

Marasso, Arturo. “El Lazarillo de 
Tormes.”” Humanidades, xxv (1939), 
33-44. Marasso points to well-defined 
Horatian and Plautine traits in Lazarillo. 
Moreover he sees specific indications that 
its author was familiar with a variety of 
Renaissance and classic writers. He finds 
faint reminiscences of both Erasmus and 
Machiavelli and of Apuleius, Homer, and 
Aristotle. 


(3) Translations 
Bertini, Giovanni M. “Un Lazarillo de 
Tormes in italiano inédito.”” Quaderni 
Ibero-Americani (Turin, 1946), No. 1, 
pp. 3-4. This study treats what Bertini 
believes to be the earliest known Italian 
translation of the first part of Lazarillo, 


earlier than either the 1609 manuscript - 


version disclosed by Eugenio Mele or the 
well-known printed version of Barezzi 
dated 1626 at Venice. The translation 
brought to light by Bertini is that of 
Izzoutesse, dated 1608, in a manuscript of 
the Libraio Melloni de Venezia. Although 
this translation has an added chapter like 
that of Barezzi’s 1626 rendering, it adheres 
more closely than any other known 
Italian versions to the original Spanish 
work published in 1554. As concrete evi- 
dence of this close correspondence Bertini 
cites anticlerical passages. 

Hespelt, E. Herman. ‘The First Ger- 
man Translation of Lazarillo de Tormes.” 
Hispanic Review, rv (April 1936), 170-175. 
Hespelt maintains that the earliest Ger- 
man translation was not that of Augsburg 
in 1617 but rather a 1614 translation in 
possession of the Breslau Cathedral Li- 
brary. He points out linguistic and 
stylistic peculiarities but cautions that 
the evidence of language and style is not 
to be relied on as a means of identifying 
the translation’s author. Other comments 
reveal that interpolations and mistransla- 
tions are few, that the translator followed 


the original very faithfully, omitting 
nothing that the original Spanish version 
contained. 

Lovett, Gabriel H. “‘Lazarillo de Tormes 
in Russia.” MLJ, xxxvi, 166-174. Two 
Russian versions of Lazarillo are here con- 
trasted. The first, done in 1893, follows 
the original Spanish slavishly, deviating 
only in its omission of a few passages 
either too difficult to turn smoothly into 
idiomatic Russian or regarded by Tsarist 
censors as sweeping, indiscriminate at- 
tacks on all members of the clergy. The 
other, done in 1938, is a free and much 
condensed rendering. Inasmuch as this 
later version was designed primarily for 
children, some parts are left out when 
they might seem morally offensive. It is 
not surprising that the translator strives 
consistently toward an official Soviet 
orientation. Religious references are sys- 
tematically extirpated except where a 
burlesque or contemptuous quality can 
be imparted to them. There are occasional 
notes and expansions of the text itself, 
their purpose being to clarify unfamiliar 
matters or to give the story a special slant. 

Sims, E. R. “Four Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Translations of Lazarillo de Tormes.”’ 
Hispanic Review, v (October 1937), 316- 
332. One English translation (London, 
1688) and three in French (Lyons, 1697; 
Brussels, 1698 and 1701) are described 
fully as to physical organization, illustra- 
tions, and chapter titles. Sims makes 
clear the degree to which each follows the 
original first part or Luna’s continuation. 
There is mention of details which have 
been added or changed. The French ver- 
sions, he adds, may possibly have been 
based on a single earlier version (Paris, 
1678). The Lyons translation purported 
to add new and racy stories. The 1698 
translation of Brussels is the closest of the 
four to the original and to Luna’s sequel. 
In the single English translation of the 
group both Lazarillos, father and son, are 
abruptly dispatched to make way for 
other adventures. 








(4) Modern counterparts 


Hollmann, Werner. ‘““Thomas Mann’s 
Feliz Krull and Lazarillo.”” Mod. Lang. 
Notes, uxvi (1951), 445-451. Here is a 
comparative study of the structure and 
the narrative technique of two works sep- 
arated by nearly four centuries. The direct 
primitiveness of one is contrasted to the 
innuendo and subtlety of the other. The 
fragmentary and autobiographical fea- 
tures of both works are studied. With 
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special reference to the third chapter of 
Lazarillo and to the theatre episode in 
Feliz Krull Hollman makes the point 
that both Mann and the anonymous 
Spanish author succeed, in these cases, in 
escaping from the confinement of a 
literary genre. (A basic and exceptionally 
well presented study of Lazarillo’s struc- 
ture is still F. Courtney Tarr’s “Literary 
and Artistic Unity in the Lazarillo de 
Tormes,”” PMLA, xu [1927], 404-421.) 


























NOTES ON ANGLICISMOS IN AMERICAN SPANISH 


Spencer L. Mourpny, Jr. 
University of Illinois 


The purpose of these notes is to analyze 
the patterns of adaptation which English 
words show on their way into Spanish. 
The English loan words given as ex- 
amples are found in the Diccionario de 
anglicismos of Ricardo J. Alfaro (Panama: 
Imprenta Nacional, 1950), which treats 
at length the modern invasion of Spanish 
by English but fails to give an adequate 
explanation of the linguistic processes 
involved. In the following discussion 
allophonic variants in the Spanish dia- 
lects are disregarded. 

English expressions are adapted to 
Spanish simultaneously in three ways: 
(1) phonemic, (2) morphemic, and (3) 
sememic. 

(1) Phonemic adaptation. Spanish pho- 
nemes are substituted for English pho- 
nemes. The substitution is not always 
uniform; in different words the same 
English phoneme is sometimes replaced 
by different Spanish phonemes. 

(a) Each Spanish vowel phoneme re- 
places two or more English phonemes or 
phoneme clusters. Spanish /i/ replaces 
English hiy/, as in lider, and English 
/i/, as in pitcher. ‘Spanish /e/ replaces 
English /ey/, as in queque ‘cake,’ and 
/e/, as in set. Spanish /a/ replaces 
English /a/, as in bar, /e/, as in brandi, 
/a/, a8 in ampaya ‘umpire,’ and /o/ in 
carne bife ‘corned beef,’ possibly through 
blending of corned with the indigenous 
carne. Spanish /o/ replaces English /o/, 
as in sportsman, /ow/, as in péquer 
‘poker,’ /9/, as in overol, /a/, as in délar, 
/a/, as in béngalo, and /#/ in ponqué 
‘pancake’ (which occurs also as panqué 
and panqueque). Spanish /u/ replaces 
English /u/, as in futbol, and /a/, as 
in club. 

Although the English diphthongs /ey/ 
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and /ow/ are usually represented by the 
Spanish monophthongs /e/ and /o/, as 
shown above, they are sometimes ren- 
dered by the Spanish diphthongs /ei/ 
and /ou/, as in beisbol and couch ‘coach.’ 

(b) In contrast to the vowels, some 
English and Spanish consonants are 
phonemically equivalent and there is a 
one to one relationship between them. The 
English bilabial phoneme /p/, for ex- 
ample, is rendered by the Spanish bi- 
labial /p/, as in parquear ‘to park’; the 
English alveolar phonemes /t/ and /d/ 
are rendered by the Spanish dentals 
/t/ and /d/, as in estdndar ‘standard’; 
and the English velar phonemes /k/ and 
/g/, by the Spanish velars /k/ and /g/, 
as in cadi ‘caddy’ and golf. 

Certain English consonant phonemes, 
however, are replaced by different 
Spanish phonemes. The English glottal 
spirant /h/, for example, is replaced in 
most dialects by the voiceless velar 
spirant phoneme /x/, as in jaibol ‘high- 
ball.’ The voiced palato-alveolar / 3/ 
is also replaced by the Spanish voiceless 
velar /x/, as in camuflaje. In addition, 
contrasts between certain English con- 
sonant phonemes are neutralized in 
Spanish, with the result that, as with the 
vowels, one Spanish phoneme replaces 
two or more English phonemes. For this 
reason, both the English bilabial /b/ 
and the labiodental /v/ are replaced by 
the Spanish bilabial /b/, as in detective, 
bife ‘beef,’ and volibol ‘volley-ball’; both 
the English voiceless /s/ and voiced /z/ 
are replaced in Spanish by the sibilant 
phoneme /s/, [z] being one of its allo- 
phones, as in cléset, stencil, and esnob; 
and the English alveolar /n/ and the 
velar /p/ are replaced in most Spanish 
dialects by the phoneme /n/, [p] being 
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one of its allophones, as in control, 
tanque, bérdin ‘boarding’ (short for 
‘boarding house’), and mitin ‘meeting.’ 

Some English consonant phonemes are 
rendered by more than one Spanish 
phoneme. The English bilabial /m/, for 
example, is usually represented by the 
Spanish bilabial /m/, as in mop, but 
sometimes by the dental /n/, as in 
colerin ‘cold cream’, and jonrén ‘home 
run.’ The English alveolar /n/ is re- 
placed in Spanish by the dental /n/, as 
shown above, or, in certain positions, 
by the labial /m/, as in estambai ‘stand 
by,’ a name given to the engine-room 
telegraph on a ship. The English voice- 
less palato-alveolar phoneme /{/ is re- 
tained, as in shorts, or is replaced either 
by the voiceless affricate /é/, as in 
champi, or by the spirant /s/, as in 
flasldi. The English voiced affricate 
phoneme /j/ is retained as in jockey 
{jékei], or is replaced by either the voice- 
less affricate /é/, as in descharche ‘dis- 
charge’ or the voiceless velar spirant 
/x/, as in drenaje ‘drainage.’ The Eng- 
lish phoneme /r/ is rendered in Spanish 
by the simple /r/, as in escor ‘score,’ by 
the trilled /rr/, as shown by the. initial 
/rr/ in radar [{rradér|, or, sometimes in 
word or morpheme final position, by the 
vowels /a/ or /e/, as in flataya ‘flat tire,’ 
bailameca ‘boiler-maker,’ and _ treile 
‘trailer.’ The continuant /w/ is replaced 
by the Spanish continuant /w/, as in 
suéler, or by the Spanish bilabial /b/, 
as in plaivud ‘plywood’ and severaje 
‘sewerage.’ 

(c) Along with phonemic substitution, 
other changes are made to avoid the 
occurrence of phonemes or phoneme 
clusters in positions where they normally 
do not occur in Spanish. The following 
changes occur in various combinations: 
addition of a final vowel, as in norsa 
‘nurse,’ bate ‘bat,’ and suampo ‘swamp’; 
addition of an internal vowel, as in 
guachimdn ‘watchman,’ lipistic ‘lipstick,’ 
and bichicuma ‘beachcomber’; addition 
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of an initial vowel or consonant, as in 
esprin ‘spring,’ esqui ‘ski,’ guacha 
‘washer,’ and guafle ‘waffle’; loss of final 
consonant or consonants, as in tubey 
‘two-base (hit),’ espicd ‘speed cop,’ and 
ronrd ‘Rough-on-Rats’; loss of an in- 
ternal consonant, as in saibé ‘sideboard’ 
and sicovas ‘seat covers.’ There may also 
be shift of accent to avoid unusual stress 
patterns, as in espectacular, kodak, and 
chuingén ‘chewing gum.’ 

(2) Morphemic adaptation takes place 
in two ways: (a) The English morpheme 
is replaced by the corresponding Spanish 
morpheme. This very common change 
often appears to involve phonemic sub- 
stitution. Examples of this pseudo-pho- 
nemic, but in reality morphemic substi- 
tution are: Spanish /e/ for English /iy/, 
as in mediums [plur.|, Spanish /a/ for 
English /ey/, as in hidroplano, Spanish 
/au/ for English /o/, as in audito ‘audit,’ 
Spanish /i/ for English /ay/, as in bi- 
motor, and Spanish /u/ for English /yuw/, 
as in unicameral. There may also be a 
shift of accent, as in tractor and factual. 
Equivalent Spanish suffixes are often 
substituted for English suffixes, as in 
ignicién, industrialista, instalamento, re- 
frigerador, reportero, elusivo, chapeado 
‘chapped,’ incumbente, insulado, sedu- 
loso ‘sedulous,’ discriminatorio, facili- 
dades, and remarcable. 

(b) The anglicismo constitutes in 
Spanish a base for affixation. Deriva- 
tives of this type may be nouns, such as 
chequeo, loncheria, filmacién, paipazo 
‘blow with a pipe’ (from paipa), verbs, 
such as mopear ‘to mop,’ blofear ‘to 
bluff,’ and controlar ‘to control,’ or ad- 
jectives, such as estatal, folklérico, and 
esportivo. A number of anglicismos re- 
place Spanish words with identical 


stems, but different suffixes; for example, 
portable replaces portdtil; renunciacién re- 
places renuncia; and significante, signtfi- 
cativo. 

(3) Sememic adaptation occurs in two 
ways: (a) The meanings of Spanish cog- 
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nates are broadened to include the 
allosemes of English expressions; for 
example, argumento ‘summary’ adds the 
new meaning ‘discussion’; auditorio ‘au- 
dience’ adds the new meaning ‘audi- 
torium’; duplicar ‘double’, the new 
meaning ‘duplicate’; and érdfico ‘trade’, 
the new meaning ‘traffic.’ 
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(b) Loan translations. There are 
many common neologisms of this type. 
Descongelar, for example, is patterned 
after ‘defrost’; guardavidas is patterned 
after ‘life guard’; lanzallamas, after 
‘flame thrower’; and portaaviones, after 
‘aircraft carrier.’ 








RHYTHMIC STRESS IN SPANISH 


J. Cary Davis 
Southern Illinois University 


Modern Spanish regularly employs a 
variety of word orders, depending on its 
need for expression. This plastic quality 
makes for rhythmic beauty, but is a con- 
stant source of trouble for students of this 
tongue.' It is all well and good to warn the 
beginner not to expect logic in language; 
but expect it he does, and to him, logic is 
what he knows as common and right. If a 
certain construction does not fit his logic, 
he wants a rule to make it fit. In the 
classroom, the inexperienced teacher 
tends to follow and depend on the text- 
book as rigidly as the student does. 
Consequently, how the rules are stated 
in the book is an item of considerable 
importance. 

The basic factor in Spanish word order 
is a simple one: tonic stress. A compre- 
hension of stress patterns should not be 
hard for the speaker of English, since he 
is already familiar with syllable-, word-, 
and sentence stress. And yet most begin- 
ning textbooks in Spanish do not make 
use of this approach, or else fail to carry 
it far enough. 

This stress concept applies funda- 
mentally to two basic types of word order: 
(1) that of the adjective and its noun, and 
(2) sentence groups. The first of these also 
is generally characteristic of the other 
Romance languages. In our time, the 
second has value mainly for Spanish, al- 
though it was once common to all the 
Romance tongues—Germanic as well—, 
and has left distinct traces in all of them, 
including Modern German and English. 

To begin with, it should be pointed out 
that, of the two elements in a Spanish 
sentence (or phrase), such as noun and 
adjective, the second has the logical 
stress: i.e., 1 — 2’.2 In the case of three or 
more elements (such as subject, verb, and 


complements), the first and last have the 
stress, while the intermediate position is 
the weaker one: i.e., 1’ — 2 — 3”. Accord- 
ingly, in order to determine whether a de- 
scriptive adjective should precede its noun 
in Spanish, it is necessary to decide only 
what its rhythmic stress is in English. For 
example, the sentence “I want a good 
book to read” may be stressed “I want a 
good book to read” (“Quiero un buen 
libro para leer’”’), or ‘‘I want a good book 
to read” (“Quiero un libro bueno para 
leer’’). In either case, the important word 
follows. 

And yet we generally begin by telling 
the student that descriptive adjectives 
regularly follow their nouns! The fact 
that reversal of this so-called ‘regular’ 
order often adds emotional coloring to an 
adjective otherwise used impersonally, or 
that an adjective following serves to 
classify or distinguish its noun from 
others is not of primary importance as a 
basis for quick selection. It is too easy to 
pile up distinction upon distinction, cate- 
gory upon category, subtle shades of 
meaning involved in one or the other po- 
sition—all of which merely adds to the 
student’s confusion. I am not denying the 
need for a student to develop his powers 
of observation to learn to feel the nuance 
involved in a shift of position, and to en- 
joy the emotional flavor in a particular 
passage. What the beginning student 
needs is an easy, mechanical solution to 
one of his many linguistic problems. 

In determining the stress in a special 
phrase, one must notice that the noun in 
English never gets all the stress, whereas 
the adjective may do so. In “that hér-rid 
boy!” (“jEse horrible muchacho!”’), the 
emotional content in horrid demands a 
lengthened time element, as well as a 
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heightened intonation pattern, but the 
final stress on boy is the stronger one and 
determines its position in Spanish. Where 
the adjective gets all the stress in English, 
the emotional content is lessened and 
there is no pause before the noun, which 
might just as well have as a substitute the 
pronoun one: “That horrid (boy)” or 
“that horrid one.” Here, in Spanish, the 
word order can properly be only ‘“;Ese 
muchacho horrible!” 

The rule often stated in Spanish gram- 
mars, to the effect that long adjectives, or 
compound adjective phrases, follow the 
noun, is again misleading. What is the 
instructor to say to such characteristically 
Spanish sentences as this one from 
Valera’s Pepita Jiménez: “‘. . . se compuso 
el pelo de suerte que no denunciaba es- 
tudio cuidadoso, sino que mostraba cierto 
artistico y gentil descuido...”?* The 
answer, of course, is that the contrast lies 
between the adjective cuidadoso and the 
noun descuido, and that these two are 
placed in their respectively emphatic po- 
sitions, let the other adjectives fall where 
they may. Or take the phrase “her long, 
black hair.” Is it always translated “Sus 
cabellos largos y negros”? The writer 
again has a choice, to suit his expression 
to his meaning. If he writes “Sus largos 
cabellos negros,”’ he is insisting upon the 
color as primarily important information 
for his reader, and not that she has an- 
other wig, like Jack Benny! “Sus cabellos 
largos y negros” focuses attention upon 
both length and color, and is equivalent 
to a clause: ‘‘Sus cabellos que tiene largos 
y negros.”’ But it is still possible to say 
“Sus largos y negros cabellos,” or even 
“Sus negros cabellos largos.”’ The criterion 
in each case is which word (or phrase) is 
to receive the primary stress. Is it “her 
long black hair’’, “her long black hair’, 
or “her long, black hair’’?4 

All the preceding examples have had to 
do with descriptive adjectives. In dealing 
with the others, it is proper to say that 
“limiting adjectives regularly precede 
their nouns.” Certainly, in answer to 
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such a question as “;No tiene Vd. her- 
mano?” one would always reply “Si, 
tengo dos hermanos.” But, again, let us 
compare the two phrases (1) por primera 
vez (“for the first time’’), and (2) por vez 
primera (“for the first time’), where the 
distinction is still one of emphasis. Even 
todo, which is supposed invariably to pre- 
cede the article and noun, occasionally 
follows: “En una tarde de junio de 1631 
las campanas todas de las iglesias de Lima 
plafiian fiinebres rogativas... .’’ (Ricardo 
Palma, “‘Los polvos de la Condesa’). Here, 
of course, the altered position has the in- 
creased force of “...the bells, all of 
them...” or “...every single one of the 
bells...” In such phrases as cierto 
hombre, doscientos caballos, sus padres, 
the adjectives are clearly the unstressed 
element. 

The rule as stated for limiting adjec- 
tives, however, should probably be given 
to the student first, then the difference in 
the two constructions with descriptive 
adjectives explained. To this needs to be 
added a coda, to the effect that descrip- 
tive adjectives used in a strictly technical 
sense -técnico is itself as good an example 
as any—will always follow. Here are in- 
cluded nationality and group classifica- 
tions.’ Such phrases as el cristiano santo 
are inconclusive, since both words func- 
tion interchangeably as adjective or noun. 
This principle of emphasis by position ap- 
plies even in such a sentence as “They are 
American soldiers, not American sailors.” 
For this type of sentence, the needed 
emphasis is secured by recasting the ele- 
ments: (1) “Son soldados norteameri- 
canos, y no marinos,” (2) “No son solda- 
dos norteamericanos, sino marinos,” or 
(3) ‘““Esos norteamericanos no son solda- 
dos, sino marinos.” The group emphasis 
still falls on the end position. In a phrase 
similar to los norteamericanos soldados, 
the word soldados is obviously felt to be a 
noun in apposition with another noun, 
ie., “Those (North) Americans who are 
soldiers...”’; or, Hay muchos belgas 
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poetas, “There are many Belgians who 
are poets’’: again, stress by position. 

True examples of adjectives of na- 
tionality, citizenship, and the like, which 
precede their nouns, are rather rare, but 
they do exist. Witness these examples 
taken from Olmedo, La Victoria de 
Junin: Canto a Bolivar: 


Y el rayo que en Junin rompe y ahuyenta 
la hispana muchedumbre .. . 


huyeron de la Espada de Colombia 
las vanddlicas huestes debeladas. 


Asi place al destino. joh! ved al céndor, 
al peruviano rey del pueblo aerio,® 


Valid objections could be raised to the 
second example, since vanddlicas is 
clearly used in a figurative, metaphorical 
sense. José Maria Heredia, however, offers 
a striking example which can not be re- 
jected, in line 43 of his celebrated poem, 
En el Teocalli de Cholula: “Hall4bame 
sentado en la famosa Choluteca pird- 
mide... .”7 

Undoubtedly there are other trust- 
worthy cases of this construction, but 
they are exceedingly rare, even in poetry 
(and in conversational or standard prose 
style, unthinkable!). It should be pointed 
out that Olmedo’s style and inspiration 
are heavily classical: this in itself may be 
enough to account for the unusual word 
order, without recourse to the con- 
venient refuge of “‘poetic license.’”’ Else- 
where in the Canto he uses the “regular” 
order (e.g., al pueblo americano). 

A few time-honored phrases like El 
Nuevo Mundo may not seem to fit quite 
so readily into the position-stress pattern. 
Yet even here, in this one example at 
least, aside from the obvious influence of 
the parallel Latin forms used by early 
cartographers and historians, I believe 
one can make out a good case for empha- 
sis: Did not the exultant conquistador 
feel that there before him lay not merely 
“another” land, a “new” or “different” 
kind of shore, but a whole, new world 
indeed, complete and wonderful, brim- 
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ming with riches, adventure, unlimited— 
his for the taking? 

At any rate, in the case of such geo- 
graphical exceptions as Nueva Espajia, 
Alta and Baja California, Pequefias 
Antillas, along with compounds similar to 
Sudamérica and Hispanoamérica, the 
explanation depends at least primarily 
on the precedent of Latin nomenclature 
as it appears on early maps: names like 
Nova Scotia, Novus Mundus, must have 
had considerable influence in determining 
the precise form of place names in the 
Spanish colonies. The classical tradition 
in building compounds had always tended 
to place the attributive element first: Cf. 
Latin Lucifer (“light-bearer”) and the 
Greek-derived aristocracy (“Rule of the 
best’’). 

Then, too, in most cases, there is no 
viejo form to correspond with the nuevo: 
e.g., Granada, Nueva Granada, but no 
Vieja Granada.’ It is rather as if the 
distinction were not between “New” and 
“Old”? Granada, but rather between the 
New “Granadas,” “‘Espafias,”’ and ““Méx- 
icos.” (Cf. American-Canadian place 
names “New York,” “New Hampshire,” 
“New Jersey,” ““New Brunswick,” and the 
like.) In Medieval Spain, regional distinc- 
tion achieved stress by position: Castilla 
la Vieja, Castilla la Nueva. In Hispanic 
America, truly popular formations are to 
be seen in Puerto Rico, Porto Viejo, Costa 
Rica, Tampico Alto, Villa Hermosa. Such 
forms as Vera Cruz, Santa Cruz, Santa Fé 
are obviously learned, but even here the 
principle of position-stress applies. 

It might be well to call the attention of 
the student to the fact that the presence 
of limiting adjectives, especially pos- 
sessives or demonstratives, or the definite 
article, often constitutes a good clue as to 
possible cases of adjective-plus-noun 
order, e.g., “El viejo marido guardé silen- 
cio,” or “Su hermosa hija de Vd.”’ There 
is of course also the feeling of unity with 
the noun, which is imparted by the po- 
sition of the adjective before it, such as 
“Tu eres buen mozo,” or the non-essen- 
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tiality of the adjective in such a position: 
mi querido padre being essentially equiva- 
lent to mi padre. This non-essentiality can 
be seen clearly in such quasi-compounds 
as buena ventura, mala suerte, buena suerte 
(= “suerte’”’), as in all the apocopated 
forms Fray Benito, Don José, San Cristé- 
bal, etc.® 

These rather fine distinctions, however, 
are somewhat too subtle for the beginning 
student. For the initial learner, three 
simple rules of adjective order should be 
sufficient : 

(1) Limiting adjectives regularly pre- 
cede. 

(2) Descriptive adjectives used solely 
in a technical or impersonal sense always 
follow. 

(3) Other descriptive adjectives follow 
or precede according to their stress pat- 
tern. 

So much for phrase order. In sentence 
order, balance also plays an important 
role. It is not enough to point out to the 
student that while the order Noun-Sub- 
ject-V erb—Complement (or S-V-C) is com- 
mon in Spanish, the order of Verb—Com- 
plement-N oun-Subject is also normal, as 
well as Complement—V erb—N oun-Subject. 
Instead, the student should be given at 
least an elementary understanding of 
why one order is better than another in 
a given instance, and how to make a 
correct choice. 

One should make clear early to the 
student that the Spanish verb has a 
pivotal position; that it often precedes 
all the other elements of the sentence, but 
(relatively speaking) seldom comes last, 
since its meaning is usually sufficient 
emphasis in itself, so that it does not need 
the additional strength of the final posi- 
tion; that when it appears in initial po- 
sition, it combines with the other elements 
of the sentence to secure the best balance 
possible, while stressing the most im- 
portant member of the sentence; that a 
strong adverb or adverbial phrase, a 
noun object, or even a clause, often takes 
the initial position with the noun subject 


coming last, and the verb in the relatively 
weaker, middle position. 

The grammar books say that a long 
phrase used as subject often comes last, 
and one of the newer beginning texts 
states, quite correctly, that “In a Spanish 
question, the subject . . . follows the com- 
plete predicate if it is as long as the predi- 
cate.” Here is an opportunity to point 
out to the students the function of bal- 
ance in Spanish prose. Let us take a 
typical example: 

The English sentence, “Did your 
father fight the ferocious bandit?” may 
be translated in several different ways in 
Spanish: (1) gLuché su papd con el feroz 
bandido? in which case we have a sentence 
balance of five syllables to seven, which 
is very good rhythmic balance, and puts 
the stress on “the ferocious bandit.” 
(Order V-S-C) (2) The order gLuché con 
el feroz bandido su papd? produces an 
imbalance of nine to three. Even here, 
however, although highly unusual, the 
order is allowable, if we pause for dra- 
matic effect before su papd, and lends 
incredibility to the speaker’s tone: 
éLuché6 con el feroz bandido/ /SU 
PAPA?! Undoubtedly, papd has a right 
to feel insulted—or, belatedly, scared! On 
the other hand, papd can get his due 
emphasis, as well as el feroz bandido, by 
our transposing subject and object as 
follows: (3) éCon el feroz bandido luché su 
papd? where the verb unites with the 
subject again to produce a seven to five 
balance. (C-V-S) 

Even when in initial position, the verb 
usually does not carry the emphasis, al- 
though other, stronger words may do so. 
In the sentence “Era éste un anciano,’’” 
the balance is two-fold, with the stress on 
the second element in each case: Era ESTE 
/ {un ANCIANO. On the other hand, a 
strong adverb or predicate complement 
does carry with it the accent: “Sabido es 
que...” (“Well known is it that. ..’’)*, 
“Siempre esta lleno.”’ The first type (“Era 
éste...’’) is an example of the / - 2’ 
position-stress (doubled), the second, of 
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the 1’ — 2 — 3” pattern with the verb in 
the relatively weaker position: Siempre 
esta lleno. 

Examples of verbs occurring in final po- 
sition are not lacking, but again it needs 
to be emphasized that the verb in such a 
case comes last because there is no other 
place for it to go in the rhythmic pattern, 
as in “Soy yo quien lo tiene,” “A mi me 
gustan,” “Nunca lo quiere,” or else it 
does receive an unusual emphasis. A few 
examples should illustrate this last point: 
(1) In the Spanish sentence “Hay sélo un 
partido politico y muchos indios no 
votan,”’ we are saying “There is only one 
political party, and many Indians do not 
even vote.’’ Otherwise, we should say ““Hay 
sdlo un partido politico y no votan 
muchos indios’” (= “There is only one 
political party and many Indians do not 
vote.””) The balance is equally good in 
both Spanish sentences. (2) The type of 
emphatic comparison involved in the 
English ‘““You may think I do not want 
it, but I do!” is found also in Spanish. 
With all of his classical style, Cervantes 
writes of how Don Quijote was riding 
through the Manchegan countryside: “Y 
era la verdad que por él caminaba.”’ 
(“And it was true that he was riding along 
through it.”) (1, 2). And Juan Valera, in 
Pepita Jiménez, has his hero saying: “A 
todo me someti de buen talante, y pronto 
hasta las bromas de Currito acabaron al 
notar cudn invulnerable yo era,’’ that is, 
‘... when he noticed just how invulner- 
able I really was.” (Obras completas, 1, 
104). Normally, in this type of sentence, 
yo would follow for emphasis. In the 
short story of Constantino Suarez, Los 
flacos de la soberbia, the young hero Pin 
says: “—No parece agua de la fuente.” 
The heroine, Carmela, answers: ‘‘Pues, de 
all4 es.’’ (““Well, it is from there!’”’)" One 
other example: ‘‘Te dir4n que tii no eres 
hijo mto, pero te digo yo que mi hijo eres.” 
(“They will tell you that you are no son 
of mine, but J tell you that you are my 
son.’’) In this sentence, hijo mio, yo, and 
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eres all receive unusual emphasis because 
of final position within their respective 
clauses. 

The rhythmic pattern of Castilian has 
changed somewhat since the days of Al- 
fonso and Rodrigo de Bivar. A glance at 
any passage from the Poema de Mto Cid, 
or even the plays of the Golden Age, will 
show that older Spanish would not 
tolerate the atonic pronouns in initial 
position. This accounts for the present 
day inversion in infinitives, present parti- 
ciples, and affirmative commands, while 
the stronger negative always requires 

regular” order: Digamelo, No me lo diga. 
It also accounts for other remnants of an 
older order of alternation, viz, the stylis- 
tic Recuérdase . . ., and the variant forms 
Dios te bendiga, Bendigate Dios, Que te 
bendiga Dios (with te always in atonic 
position.) 

The same general principle of initial and 
alternating stress explains the variation in 
position of pronoun objects also in Portu- 
guese (Vi-o esta manhé, Nao o vi esta 
manhd), as well as the inversion in the 
French Aussi faut-il vous dépécher (but 
Il faut vous dépécher), Dépéchez-vous (but 
Ne vous dépéchez pas), the German Hier 
steh’ ich (Ich stehe hier), English Gone are 
the days, Well known is the fact... (Sp. 
Sabido es que .. .), etc.” 

All these are vestiges of an earlier 
period in Western Europe when the well- 
nigh universal principles of position-stress 
and rhythmic alternation were fully 
operative. With the coming of rigidly fixed 
position of sentence elements in English, 
French, and German, what these lan- 
guages gained in precision and (monot- 
onous) simplicity, has been counter- 
balanced by the loss in fluidity, plasticity, 
and the beauty of rhythmic variation 
which Modern Spanish still retains in 
greatest degree (although shared to a 
certain extent by Portuguese and Italian.) 
Where French has its staccato flow of 
breath-group syllables, Portuguese its 
nasals and slurring intonation, Italian its 
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broad vowels and heightened musical 
pattern, Spanish excels in rhythmic 
euphony. 

In summary, we may say then that (1) 
the order of descriptive adjectives used 
attributively in Spanish may be best de- 
termined usually from the stress in the 
corresponding English sentence, and (2) 
the general order within the Spanish 
sentence is governed by two factors: 
rhythmic balance and stress. It is this 
quality of rhythmic balance which gives 
to the Spanish of poet and peasant that 
senorous, rolling cadence so pleasing to 
our English ears. And there should be no 
doubt in our minds that we can teach the 
beginning student the elementary prin- 
ciples of Spanish order, by giving him 
some feeling for this idea of balance so 
essential to good Spanish, whether literary 
or conversational. 

NOTES 

1 Parts of this article were discussed in papers 
read at the Northwestern State College Foreign 
Language Conference in Natchitoches, La., 
April 28-29, 1950, and at the MLA meeting in 
Detroit, Michigan, December 27-28, 1951. 

? This point was also emphasized in Professor 
Joseph A. Palermo’s article, ‘“‘A Direct Look 
at Spanish Grammar” (Hispania, Nov. 1952, 

. 401. 

PValoce, Obras completas (Madrid 1942), 1, 
137. 

‘Excellent examples of long adjectives pre- 
ceding nouns can be found in most Spanish 
authors, such as these three from two consecu- 
tive paragraphs near the beginning of Ricardo 
Palma’s Los polvos de la Condesa: “‘de las tres 


veces coronada ciudad,”’ ‘‘con importantisimas 
yey de Espafia,’”’ “nuestros democrdticos 
as.’”’ 
* Adjectives of color are often included in this 
category, but wrongly so, since many pertinent 
examples of ‘‘color’’ in unstressed position may 
be found without recourse to the shopworn 
blanca nieve or negro carbén. 
*An Anthology of Spanish American Litera- 
ture, Hespelt et al. (Crofts, 1947), pp. 98, 104, 
109. 
7 Hespelt, op. cit., p. 132. 
*A relevant example of this distinction is to 
be found in ‘‘Un viaje al otro mundo,” a story 
adapted from Julio Camba, La ciudad au- 
tomatica : ‘Es que en la vieja Inglaterra no hay 
gentes contempordneas de las gentes de Nueva 
Inglaterra? zEs que no existen al mismo tiempo 
York y Nueva York?” (Kasten and Neale- 
Silva, Lecturas Modernas, New York, 1937, p. 
120). 

One can find exceptions, of course, of later 
manufacture: Antiguo Morelos, Nuevo Morelos 
(Mexico). This has an exact parallel in South- 
ern Illinois in the case of New Shawneetown, 
built several miles away from the site of Old 
Shawneetown, where a few stubborn individuals 
still live, in spite of the periodic floods which 
inundate this Ohio River region. 

* The use of titles furnishes a good illustration 
of the stress and distinctive value of each ele- 
ment added to a proper name, as: (1) Mé tto 
(2Qué tio?) —Mi tio Juan (2Qué tio Juan?) — 
Mi tio Juan Gonzdlez; (2) (La) santa (2Qué 
santa?) —Santa Maria (:Qué Santa Marfa?) 
—Santa Maria Egipciaca; (3) El rey (2Qué rey?) 
—El rey don Sancho (:Qué rey don Sancho?) 
—El rey don Sancho el Gordo. 

1 Palma, Los polvos de la Condesa. 

“ Kasten and Neale-Silva, p. 44. 

12 An exhaustive treatment of this phase of our 
general topic, on which * have touched so 
sketchily here, could easily provide material 
for a rather large book. 
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THE LITERARY MOVEMENTS DEFINED 


B. Frank SEpWIcK . 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Even though you may not teach work 
any more advanced than an abridged 
novel in a second-year Spanish class, you 
are a teacher of Spanish literature. So it is 
not exclusively the professors of upper 
division and graduate university courses 
who should ask themselves whether they 
have ever thought to arm their students 
with clear comprehensive definitions of 
the literary movements. Although the 
literary historian sometimes tends to re- 
gard the literary movements as mere 
professors’ distinctions, still it is basic 
that the potential Spanish major gain in 
high school or early in college a working 
definition of Classicism, Realism, Ro- 
manticism, Naturalism, and Modernism. 
He can find out for himself later how 
seldom a given work falls entirely into 
any one category. It may even be wise to 
introduce early such other -isms as 
Parnassianism, Symbolism, Surrealism, 
Existentialism, Cubism, Creationism, 
Ultraism, Neo-Gongorism, and Futurism. 

If you are an experienced teacher, prob- 
ably you have enjoyed a long-standing 
acquaintance with all these terms, but 
your students may have to grasp their 
implications piecemeal—possibly as you 
did. One does not have to read or under- 
stand the label on the bottle of wine to 
appreciate its flavor, and granted this 
flavor identifies itself to the connoisseur, 
yet does one not savor the tang all the 
more for having classified the wine first? 
Further, how does one become a connois- 
seur without acquiring first a system of 
reference, a knowledge of comparative 
facts of manufacture? Through my under- 
graduate Spanish major and three years 
of graduate work with most worthy pro- 
fessors, nowhere along that academic 
path were the -isms defined formally. 


Good wines, but lacking labels. Others 
must have had the same experience. Un- 
derstandably the attainment of knowl- 
edge in any field is such a vast enterprise 
that problems of the specific course and 
given moment often predispose the in- 
structor to make false assumptions. Even 
authors of most texts and anthologies 
likewise presume a knowledge of the 
literary -isms on the part of the reader. If 
it is only to make the teacher realize that 
he ought to give his students the facts of 
literary life before he begins to expound 
case histories, the attempts at definition 
to follow will have served their purpose. 

Art (including sculpture), music, and 
literature are closely allied as man’s three 
most noble media for achieving the 
aesthetic ideal. We shall call these the 
arts. The arts have a common goal, 
beauty, attained through an appeal to the 
intellect via the senses. If our intellect is 
mature, usually it is sensitive to all the 
arts if it is sensitive to one, for seeing and 
hearing are but leaf and stem to a com- 
mon root. The arts must overlap each 
other: in most music a story or picture 
exists or is imagined; art too tells a story; 
all good literature evinces rhythm and 
equilibrium. Since the arts are so closely 
related, stylistic approaches to the liter- 
ary, musical, or pictorial ideal are infec- 
tious. Individual stylistic approach often 
is imitated finally to become stereotyped. 
When this happens, the resulting group 
stylistic approach becomes known as a 
school. In recent centuries, numbers of 
individuals who have shared the same 
stylistic ideals have announced publicly 
their champion or model or set of tenets. 
The result is a formal school. 

It may be assumed, then, that the 
fundamental differences among Clas- 
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sicism, Realism, Romanticism, and Nat- 
uralism are stylistic. Style (= technique 
+ attitude) sometimes is greatly in- 
fluenced by a given socio-political at- 
mosphere. The choice of topic can also be 
a differentiating feature among the -isms 
and, like style, is often inspired by con- 
temporary humanistic thought. Instru- 
mental music, painting, and literature 
paralleled one another more or less in 
what we now call Classicism and Ro- 
manticism. This takes into account what 
is usually a slight musical lag to literary 
stylistic innovation. Literary Realism and 
Naturalism appear fused in opera under 
the musicians’ term Verism, good ex- 
amples of which are Mascagni’s Cavalleria 
rusticana and Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci. 
Incidentally, it is in opera that succession 
of styles is most graphic: the Classicists 
range from Gluck to Rossini, while 
Beethoven and Mozart are the transition 
to true Romantics like Verdi and Wagner. 

All of the arts have shared similar 
styles with one another, but the present 
concern is with literature, and specifi- 
cally with Spanish literature. The Classi- 
cal style of writing ought to be scrutinized 
first, because to the Western World it is 
synonymous with the birth of literary ex- 
pression. Classicism is the term given by 
the Renaissance man to the style of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, a style that 
embodies fixedness of form and purpose, 
precise and crystal-clear presentation of 
undoubted truths, confidence, satisfaction 
witb life, optimism, a rationalism that 
places mind over matter in ignoring the 
unpleasant realities of life, elimination of 
the indefinable and unaccountable, purity 
of rhetoric, ars gratia artis, in general, an 
impassive technical perfection from the 
often-mentioned ivory tower. In music, 
drama, and art, these characteristics are 
most evident as an emphasis on form it- 
self, with a general lack of ornament. In a 
word, Classicism is decorum. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans were 
the first civilized peoples sensitive to the 
idea of the dignity of man. When their 


civilizations crumbled, so did this concept. 
We now give the designation Middle Ages 
to the approximate thousand years which 
followed the Roman collapse (Ca. 476 
A.D.). Only when the Italian (at first, 
Sicilian) Renaissance spread through the 
rest of Europe was this notion of Man 
with a capital M revived, destined to 
reach its apogee in the French Revolu- 
tion, in the spirit of which the Western 
World still attempts to live. The Italians, 
French, and Spaniards of the Renaissance 
beheld themselves not only as individuals 
worthy of living a life to the fullest in 
this world, without waiting until death, 
but as nations each endowed with a brand 
new language. New man, new language— 
but no vital artistic precedent except the 
Classical one, and furthermore a venera- 
tion of the ancients who most closely ap- 
proximated the Renaissance intellectual 
ideal. Therefore, we also apply the term 
Classicism to the artistic style of the early 
Renaissance, which at first emulated the 
style of antiquity. 

Inasmuch as an important facet of a 
Classical style was that of inertia and of 
satisfaction with the status quo, Classi- 
cism could not last out the rapid intel- 
lectual progress of the Renaissance. The 
invention of printing in the fifteenth 
century facilitated this advance, and in 
literature the Classical style gradually 
gave way to the undefined non-Classicism 
(apparent in neglect of the Classical 
unities in drama) of Lope de Vega and 
his dozens of imitators. The last of the 
masters of Spanish Golden Age drama, 
Calderén, died in 1681. After this date a 
glacier of Neo-Classicism descended on 
Spain, its icy precision and logic to sur- 
vive an uninspired century or more. Not 
until 1849 did the first professed Realistic 
novel appear in Spain. It was La gaviota 
by Ferndn Caballero. 

A characteristic of Spanish literature is 
that it shows a vein of Realism through 
its entire history, but during the period of 
Realism as a vogue, the Spanish Realistic 
novel and comedia often took on the form 
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of regionalism or costumbrismo, as in La 
gaviota. Costumbrismo not only shows us 
the typical life and manners of Can- 
tabrian fishermen like Palacio Valdés’ 
José (1885), but the dialectal peculiarities 
of the Andalusians in the Quinteros’ El 
genio alegre (1906) can hardly be savored 
in translation. The Realist wrote honestly 
and objectively, reproducing life as he 
saw it, and without personal comment. 
Impassively he treated everyday prob- 
lems of everyday men, and if he had a 
philosophy for living it was that human 
beings must take the chalk with the 
cheese. In its extreme, the Realistic novel 
seems to be simply news reporting. The 
chief Spanish Realistic novelists were 
Pereda, Valera, Galdés, Alas, Blasco 
IbAfiez, Alarcén, Palacio Valdés, and 
later, Baroja and Pérez de Ayala. 

In Spain, Realism coexisted with (some 
will deny this) and has outlived another 
genre imported from France: Romanti- 
cism. French Romanticism of the early 
1800’s (Mérimée, Vigny, Hugo, Nodier, 
etc.) obviously inspired the short-lived 
Romantic flurry in both Spain and 
Spanish America during the early and 
middle nineteenth century. As far back 
as the Siglo de Oro, however, Spaniards 
had seen dramas which embodied most of 
the traits of this ninetee’ iry Ro- 
manticism, lacking principaliy its elab- 
orate décor, for example, Castro’s Las 
mocedades del Cid, 1618. Romanticism in 
Spain exerted itself principally in theatri- 
cal works by Martinez de la Rosa, the 
Duque de Rivas, la Avellaneda, Garcia 
Gutiérrez, Hartzenbusch, and Zorrilla. 
In Romantic poetry, the two great names 
were Espronceda and Bécquer. Spanish 
American Romanticism found possibly 
its strongest medium in the novel, with 
Jorge Isaacs’ Marta, prototype of all 
Romanticism, leading the parade of 
novels which oozed sentimentalism. Span- 
ish America also produced a great deal of 
lyric poetry in the Romantic style (the 
Mexicans said, “Habfa mds poetas que 
estiércol’”’), as well as epic poems by 
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Echeverria, Olmedo, and Zorrilla de San 
Martin. Even the early Gaucho literature 
was primarily Romantic. 

Just as an optimism and a satisfaction 
with status quo were the fundamental 
expression of Classicism, a pessimism and 
discontent with one’s physical and mental 
environment are the mainspring of Ro- 
manticism. Sometimes the Romantic 
despaired to the point of suicide, such as 
Manuel Acufia in Mexico, or José Asun- 
cién Silva in Colombia, with the Italian 
Romantic-Naturalist d’Annunzio’s II 
trionfo della morte by his side. Romanti- 
cism saw a revival of national themes, 
because in his effort to escape the unbear- 
able life of the moment (a reaction to the 
new order, social, political, and religious, 
of the French Revolution?), the Romantic 
sought solace in recalling the past, its 
legends, its folklore, and the traditions of 
his nation. Sometimes instead he flew to 
the future to an ideal land of peace and 
solitude. The national aspect of Ro- 
manticism was popular in Spain; in 
Spanish America it was the exotic aspect 
of Romanticism which (a personal im- 
pression) proved to be the fertile soil for 
Modernism. The present indianista novel 
may also be a by-product of the Romantic 
and Modernistic flight to the country- 
side, the jungle, the Far East, and the 
Indian. 

A list of the traits of Romanticism is 
necessarily a long one, for the norm of 
Romanticism was that it had no norm. 
Some of the following characteristics 
overlap others: reason and intelligence 
replaced by purely subjective emotions; 
revival of national themes as part of a 
general tendency to look back; original- 
ity seen through a disregard for style; 
rebellion against scientific method, 


against artistic traditions, against con- 
vention, and, in general, against all that 
is imposed on the individual; vehemence 
in religious expression, accompanied by 
a revival of pantheism and Catholicism; 
verbal instrumentation through glowing 
metaphors and fiery lines; personal iden- 
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tification of one’s own mood with concrete 
descriptions of the serenity or ferocity 
of the moods of nature; unrestrained 
enthusiasm and exaltation of passion, 
especially in regard to human love; 
most personal nostalgia and melancholy, 
with solitude and death as favorite 
topics; sentimentalism ; idealization ; sen- 
sitivity; diffuseness; surprise and the 
spectacular; dissatisfaction with one’s 
environment; pessimism and a conse- 
quent flight to fancy, past, future, self, 
and the exotic. In addition, Romanticism 
in drama is identified with the use of 
much local color and detail in stage 
setting, a basically tragic plot often 
mingled with comedy, frequent melo- 
drama, realistic minor characters, a 
mysterious hero ut odds with society, 
predominance of action at night, mixture 
of prose and verse as part of the rejection 
of all Classic rules of dramatic unity. 
As the profligate Romanticism died 
an early death from intemperance, 
Naturalism was born. Some say it was 
born of Realism, while others regard 
Naturalism as a cancerous lesion of Ro- 
manticism. As represented by the Gon- 
courts, Zola, Maupassant, and their 
adherents, Naturalism had its inception 
in France in the early 1860’s and lasted 
through the turn of the century. An 
observer at that time might have de- 
fined Naturalism loosely as an exag- 
gerated Realism, the subjects of which 
were taken almost always from the worst 
elements of society. The characters of 
the plot acted on natural impulses alone, 
their capacity for compatibility with the 
world pre-determined by heredity. Scien- 
tific observation and treatment of char- 
acter were the writer’s method. Alco- 
holism, adultery, prostitution, and any 
kind of degeneracy were favorite topics. 
The Naturalist made a social plea, a 
luxury which the Realist did not a 
himself. Emilia Pardo Baz&n usually is 
singled out as the writer who introduced 
the Naturalistic novel to Spain. She as 
well as Galdés and Blasco Ibéfiez only 


dabbled in Naturalism, however, for 
Catholic Spain could hardly reconcile 
itself to a determinism almost pantheistic 
in its complete concession to the forces 
of nature. 

Naturalistic traits in the sense of 
choice and treatment of subject matter 
can be detected as far back as the early 
picaresque novel in Spain. Naturalism 
is with us even today. It is seldom dis- 
cussed as such nowadays, because its 
principal tenet, the element of heredity- 
fate-determiniam, has been discounted. 
Zolaistic Naturalism interpreted Mendel’s 
law to the effect that the genes inherited 
by his Coupeau and Gervaise (L’Assom- 
moir, 1877) or Nana herself, or the hope- 
less automatons of Pardo Bazdn’s Los 
pazos de Ulloa (1886) and La madre 
naturaleza (1887), damned them forever 
to feculence regardless of their own ef- 
forts or the attempts of others to pull 
them from the mire. The bond-to-the- 
gutter aspect of Naturalism has vanished, 
paralleling later interpretations of gene- 
tic developments in heredity, evolution, 
natural selection, etc., which allow an 
increasingly important role to change of 
environment—that the courtesan as well 
as her daughter can become respectable 
people, given a salubrious environment. 
For example, if Steinbeck’s unfortunates 
in The Grapes of Wrath (1939) only had a 
chance! The twentieth-century indianista 
novel of Latin America belongs also to 
a still-unrecognized ‘‘Neo - Naturalistic’’ 
(for lack of something better to call it) 
genre, because it carries a social appeal 
which transcends its documentation of 
unimaginable poverty and despair. Are 
not some of the best contemporary motion 
pictures, such as The Bicycle Thief and 
Bitter Rice, a pictorial brand of twentieth- 
century Naturalism pioneered by the 
Italian motion picture industry? 

Modernism, an unfortunate term, is 
the label for the style and subjects of 
Rubén Darfo’s poetry and prose. Dario, 
a Nicaraguan, published Azul in 1888. 
Imitators of the Modernistic genre, 
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Spanish America’s first unique contribu- 
tion to world literature, lasted through 
the 1920’s. Besides Dario, probably the 
four most typical Modernists were Gu- 
tiérrez Najera, Marti, Julid4n del Casal, 
and Manuel Diaz Rodriguez. Such Iber- 
ian stylists as Valle-Incl4n and Azorin 
shared most of the principles of Moder- 
nismo. To Dario’s contemporaries, Mod- 
ernism meant freshness. Yet as we look 
back today it may seem a nineteenth- 
century type of Gongorism, at least in 
poetry. All, however, will agree that it 
embodied a literary cosmopolitanism, 
which in Spanish America seemed to 
proclaim a coming of age. The poet of 
this school delighted in experiments com- 
bining old verse forms with new ones of 
his own invention. He was an escapist 
and a mature pessimist, if the Roman- 
ticist was an immature one. He wrote 
with copious use of imagery and he 
reveled in exotic themes. He worshipped 
beauty of any kind. Without the Roman- 
ticist’s apology for doing so, he focused 
his attention on the New World. At the 
same time, he strove for universality of 
appeal in his themes. Further definition 
of Modernism is difficult, for it must be 
felt, lest it be confused with other schools. 

Actually Romanticism, Parnassianism, 
and Symbolism were so greatly fused in 
Modernism that it is often difficult to 
place a given work of the Modernistic 
era into a single category. Dario himself 
was indebted to the Parnassians and 
Symbolists. He had gone to Europe in 
the 1890’s and brought from France to 
Spain the ideas of the French Parnas- 
stens and Symbolistes. 

Parnassianism originated with a group 
of young French poets toward the second 
half of the nineteenth century. Probably 
as a reaction against Romanticism, they 
emphasized the impersonal, the impas- 
sivity of the artist. They wrote only on 
universal themes, and objectively. They 
quoted the Bible and alluded to ancient 
mythology and the Classics. They re- 
jected all but art for art’s sake. They 
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were the true aristocrats in the ivory 
tower. 

The Argentinian Leopoldo Lugones 
and the Uruguayan Julio Herrera y 
Reissig were two of the Symbolists, or 
Impressionists, who began to succeed the 
Modernists at about the turn of the cen- 
tury. The readers of Hemingway’s 
novels (cf. The Old Man and the Sea) 
know that Symbolism is not yet dead. 
The Symbolists never tell the reader the 
whole story, hence the term Symbolism. 
Each reader should have his own inter- 
pretation. Usually the Symbolist offers 
a series of impressions through laborious 
selection of precisely the appropriate 
word or phrase to convey a desired sensa- 
tion. Frequently he rejects or ignores 
grammar and form. The exterior is a 
symbol; it is what happens within one 
that is important. The reader needs 
imagination, intuition, and a high level 
of intelligence, for the Symbolists wrote 
almost exclusively in subtleties in order to 
avoid saying all. Symbolism, like Roman- 
ticism, dealt in personal emotions. 

The numerous twentieth-century -isms 
coined such as Surrealism, Cubism, Crea- 
tionism, Ultraism, Futurism and Neo- 
Gongorism, etc., all have one aberrant 
quality in common—a revolt from set 
forms, sometimes even from rhythm and 
rhyme in poetry, and from long-accepted 
standards of artistic procedure. The quest 
for “pure” poetry continues today. The 
twentieth-century novelist may deliber- 
ately avoid punctuating an entire page, 
if the words on that page represent the 
thoughts of one of his characters, for the 
theory is that we do not think with ab- 
solute coherence in periods and semi- 
colons even when we concentrate most. 
Thus is the search for pure prose too. 

To look back at the Classical Age from 
the vantage point of the present is to 
see clearly the essential difference be- 
tween civilized man of then and now. 
The men of antiquity had time to discuss 
principles. Mankind now, whatever his 
role, lives in an atmosphere of pressure 
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to accumulate facts in this the age of 
science. Particularly in the United States, 
the most popular type of novel today is 
either a mystery book or a historical 
novel, both of which emphasize accumu- 
lation of facts on the part of the author 
and retention of these facts on the part 
of his reader. Our poetry is geometric; 
our drama has psychology as its fourth 
dimension. Who can say what -ism the 


men of the future will invent to define 
the aesthetic ideals of the twentieth 
century? Even if the atomic age ulti- 
mately proves hollow aesthetically, our 
writers of today seem unashamed to in- 
terpret the life of their own time in the 
style which that life suggests. This is the 
noblest achievement to which any artist 
of any epoch can aspire. It is also the key 
to the succession of literary movements. 
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Although words of Germanic derivation 
are neither as numerous nor as important 
in Spanish as words of Latin origin, they 
certainly merit the consideration of 
teachers of Spanish. By “Germanic” 
words we mean words that entered 
Spanish from the Gothic, German, 
Scandinavian, Flemish, Dutch, Anglo- 
Saxon, Old High German, and Middle 
High German. 

It is the purpose of this paper to con- 
sider only those modern Spanish words 
which can be found in respected dic- 
tionaries of Spanish and which are of 
Germanic origin. Excluded are the very 
recent acquisitions, largely from the 
English, such as club, futbol, or beisbol 
and mechanical terms which have, for 
the most part, been imposed on all 
modern languages by the industrial 
domination of the English-speaking 
peoples. We are concerned, by and large, 
with those words of Germanic origin 
which entered Spanish through normal 
channels, i.e. by constant oral-aural 
repetition. Very few Spanish words of 
Germanic origin are the result of a de- 
liberate creative effort on the part of a 
linguistic scholar. Consequently we have 
few doublets. When they do occur, both 
words forming the doublet seem almost 
equally rare, e.g. guarir and guarecer. 
Many personal names, such as Ramiro, 
Elvira, Alberto, Alfredo, and Gonzalo are 
of Germanic origin. It is not our intention 
to study them, nor the many proper 
nouns, designating place names, still 
found in Spain and Portugal. Good work 
has already been done on Iberian to- 
ponyms.! 


The Gothic invaders were less cruel 
than any of their barbarian predecessors 
who had penetrated the once great 
Roman empire. They had already been 
converted to Christianity and had been 
in what is now Italy. So they were not 
strangers to the laws and language of 
the Romans. Their own Gothic tongue 
never appeared in written form in 
Spain.? 

It is not generally realized by most 
students and teachers of Spanish that 
the Gothic invaders were responsible, 
in part at least, for three major innova- 
tions in the syntax of the Latin they 
found in use in fifth-century Spain. 
Every foreigner who learns Spanish 
should feel grateful to the Goths for 
what they did to the old Latin declen- 
sions which still persisted in the Iberian 
peninsula when the Goths entered in 
411 A.D. As Ticknor says (p. 371), the 
Goths forced ille to serve as their definite 
article and unus as the indefinite article 
from which modern Spanish derives its 
el, la, un(o) and una respectively. Then 
with the use of prepositions and the 
newly formed articles the Goths ulti- 
mately did away with the old Latin 
declensions. 

The Goths wrought two principal 
changes with the Latin verb: the use of 
the present perfect tense conjugated 
with the Latin verb habere as auxiliary, 
and the use of a true passive voice conju- 
gated with the auxiliary esse. As a result, 
the Goths said habeo victus, instead of 
vici, and sum amatus for the old Latin 
present passive amor (Ticknor, p. 372). 
Other changes in the grammar were ac- 
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complished by the Goths, but the above- 
mentioned were the most far-reaching in 
the development of modern Spanish. 
However, no Gothic syntactic influence 
was strong enough to do away with the 
Latin accusative preposition ‘ad.’ Be- 
cause Spanish still uses the ‘a’ to desig- 
nate a personal substantive direct object, 
it retains today a greater syntactic 
flexibility than any other Romance 
language. For example, the sentence 
“Ramén maté a Maria” can also be 
written “A Marta maté Ramén” with 
no shift in meaning, only in emphasis. 

The Visigothic invasion, however, did 
not initiate the introduction of Germanic 
words into the Iberian peninsula. Me- 
néndez Pidal writes: “En general puede 
decirse que el centenar escaso de pala- 
bras que emplea el espafiol es, en gran 
parte, de introduccién m4s antigua que 
la dominacién visigoda; se incorporaron 
al latin vulgar antes de la desmembra- 
cién del Imperio, y por eso las vemos no 
sdélo en el espafiol, sino en todos los otros 
romances.””* 

As we have seen, it is Menéndez 
Pidal’s opinion that the majority of Ger- 
manic words now in current Spanish 
usage existed in vulgar Latin even before 
the Visigothic invasion of Spain. Emil 
Gamilschegg, however, reports that the 
following words existed only in the 
Iberian peninsula: aleve, aliso, ganso, 
grima, gruzgar, tngrimo and lastar. Ob- 
viously, one is on shaky ground when he 
tries to pinpoint the time of the incor- 
poration into early Spanish of many of 
the Germanic words. 

Menéndez Pidal lists ayo as of Gothic 
origin (p. 21), but the Academy dic- 
tionary claims it is from the Basque 
ayoa = guardian. One word in our list, 
recado, is listed by Gamilschegg as being 
of Gothic origin, but the Espasa-Calpe 
and the Academy dictionary trace it 
back to Latin. We have listed 47 words 
from Gamilschegg’s list. A “G’’ preced- 
ing the number indicates each of these 
words. Only 24 of the words are on the 
Keniston standard list of Spanish words: 


balcén, blanco, borde, bosque, brotar, este 
(east), falda, franco, fresco, gana, ganar, 
guante, guerra, jardin, lista, norte, oeste, 
orgullo, recado (?), rico, robar, ropa, sud, 
and tapa. 

As might be expected, most of these 
Germanic words become nouns, adjec- 
tives, or verbs in modern Spanish. Many 
fall into three not unrelated categories: 
military, maritime, and hunting, as is 
obvious from historical consideration. 
Of the 154 words listed, 31 words begin 
with the letter 6, 38 with g. 

We herewith present our list with the 
most important etymological data. The 
asterisk indicates a probable word, re- 
constructed, not from first-hand evidence. 


a ufo (= de gorra) < Gothic ufjo = super- 
fluous; cf. ufanarse. 

G agasajar < Gothic gasalha > OHG gisello, 
MHG, NHG Geselle. 

G albergue < OHG heribérga, MHG herbérge, 

Germ. Herberge; cf. Engl. harbor (the 

same word) = place of refuge for ships = 


port. 

G aleve, alevoso < Gothic atléweis < léwjan = 
to betray; cf. OE lawan = to betray. 

G aliso < Gothic *alisa, Teut. *alizé > MLG 
alre, elre, in OHG elira, through metathesis 
erila = Germ. Erle; AS elora, alor > 


anca < Frank. *hankd (cf. OF hanche, 
Engl. haunch, Med. Lat. hancha, Germ. 
Hanke) (= buttock). 

ardido = fardido < Teut. hardjan. Note the 
change from h to f; also cf. change from 
Lat. f to Sp. h (filius—hijo, folia—hoja, 
etc.). (Basic idea: harden, be unyielding). 

arenque < Germ. *héringa, with an ablaut 
form *haringa, which Lat. borrowed as 
haringus in the 6th century. 

arpa < Gothic *harpa < Germ. *harppé 
(= pluck with bent fingers). 

G aspa < OHG haspa, Germ. Haspe; cf. 
Engl., Norw. hasp. AS secondary form 
hzpse related to Lat. capsa < capio. 

G ataviar < Gothic *taujan, cf. OHG zouwen, 
W. Frank. zauwen = succeed with some- 
thing, manage, contrive. 

babor < Dutch bakboard. 

bacalao < Dutch kabeljau (note interchange 
of k andb) = codfish; one might assume a 
Sp. cabalao. 

aca < Dutch bijlander = bark, barge. 

baleén (cf. Ital. baleone < Langobard, 
*balko = W. Germ. *balkan) MHG balke, 


plank, thick board. 
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baluarte < Germ. ‘‘bollwerk’” = Engl. 
bulwark, Dan., Swed. bolverk (cf. Fr. 
boulevard < OF boulevert). Sp. has re- 
tained the original meaning of fortifica- 
tion = bulwark. 

banda < Gothic *bandwa, bandwé = band of 
soldiers, i.e., troop of soldiers under one 
banner. cf. Langobard bandum = banner, 
flag (cf. bandera). 

bando < Germ. *bannan = invoke or decree 
with threat of punishment. cf. Fr. ban = 
public proclamation, from which Engl. 
and other Romance langs. get the word. 

belesa < Gothic *bilisa; Germ. Bilse, cogn. 
with Indoger. *bhel = white. 

blanco < OHG blanc. cf. AS blanca, blonco, 
ONorse blakkr = white horse. This adj., 
as well as blaw, bldo (blue), bran (brown), 
penetrated the Rom. languages, especially 
Fr., Ital., Sp. and Port. 

blandir < Teut. brand = sword; cf. Engl. 
brandish = flourish, wave the sword. 
Note interchange of liquids r and l. 
Cognate with Teut. *brennan—(to burn). 
Cf. Germ. Brand-brennen, Engl. brand- 
burn. 

blasén < Gothic *blasjd. Cf. AS bljsa = 
torch, flame; MHG blasse, OHG blassa = 
white spot; Germ. Blesse, Bldsse = white 
spot on horse’s forehead. 

blavo < Teut. blaw, bldo. Cf. Germ. blau, 
Engl. blue. Cognate with Lat. flavus 
(= golden yellow, fair, blond). In modern 
Sp. it means yellowish gray or reddish. 

blindar < Gothic blindjan < Teut. *bland- 
jan (= to dazzle, blind) cf. Germ. blenden; 
Engl. to blind. 

blondo < Teut. “blundus < Pre-Teut. 
*bhindo. Cf. Old Hindi bradhné = reddish. 

bloque. << Teut., Germ. block < OHG bloh 
(blokh) = block. Indoger. *bhlugno-; an 
assumed Indoger. *bheleg- > W. Germ. 
balkan, Germ. Balken. 

bordo < Teut. *bord = board, AS borda = 
edge, hem. Cf. MHG borte, OHG borto = 
hem, edge, border. Cf. Germ. Brett = 
board. 

borda (borde, bordear) from same Teut. root 
as bordo. 

bosque < OHG busc, from which Med. Lat. 
buscus is derived. MHG busch, bosch, 
Germ. Busch, Engl. bush. 

bote < Mid. Engl. bét, Engl. boat, which 
stem is contained in Sp. batel, Fr. bateau, 
Ital. batto, battello. Cf. AS bat, ONorse 
beit, Germ. Boot. 

bramar < Primitive Germ. *brammén = 
roar, bellow. Cf. Germ. brummen. 

brecha < Germ. brékan = break. 

brega < Gothic brakja, *brikan < Germ. 
brék-. Cf. AS brécan, Engl. break. 

brida < OHG bridel, brittil; cf. Engl. 
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bridle < AS *brigdel, bregdan = pull, 
twitch. Engl. braid is a cognate. 

brindis < Germ. “‘bring dir’s/’’ (bringe es dir 
Gesundheit!) 

brotar < *Teut. *brauda with the basic 
concept of ‘‘ferment’”’; *brobom from bro-, 
bru- < breu as in AS bréowan = brew; cf. 
Germ. briihen, briten, Broden, brodeln, 
braten. 

broza < Gothic brukja (?) (Gamilschegg) cf. 
Fr. brosse < Late Lat. brustia < MHG 
buerste < OHG borst. Engl. brush from 
Fr. brosse. 

bruno < Med. Lat. brinus (since Isidore of 
Seville, ca. 600 A.D.) < Teut. bran. Cf. 
Germ. braun, Engl. brown, Fr. brun. 
Cognate with Russ. dial. brynét, brunét, = 
whitish yellow, gray; Russ. bron = white 
(as of horses), Little Russ. brefity = 
ripen, become fallow. 

brufiir < Teut. bran = *branjan > OHG 
branen. Cognate with Teut. brennan, 
Goth. brannjan (cf. Engl. burnish, 
OFr burnir, brunir = polish, make 
brown). Goth. brunjo (= armor) cognate 
with this. 

burgo < Gothic batrgs, OHG burg, burug, 
Engl. borough < Indoger. root *bhrgh- 
= protect, hide. Cf. Engl. bury, burrow, 
Germ. bergen, Fr. bourg (12th cent.: 
borc) < OF rank. *borgo. 

burgomaestre < Germ. Burgermeister, from 
burgemeister. Cf. Engl. burgomaster. 

burgrave < Germ. burggraf (Engl. burgrave). 

camarlengo < OHG chamarlinc, MHG 
kemerlinc, Germ. Kdmmerling. Cf. Engl. 
chamberlain. 

cofia < Lat. cofea (cuppa > Ital. coppa) < 
OHG chupfa; cf. Engl. cup = drinking 
vessel. 

danzar < OHG dansén = pull, drag, stretch 
out. 

dardo < AS darad, darod > Engl. dart, 
javelin; cf. OHG tart. 

escanciano < Gothic skagkja < Germ. 
*skankjan. Cf. OHG scénko, Germ. schenken 
(pour wine or ale). Cf. Fr. échanson < 
OF rank. skankjo. 

escarnio < Teut. skernjan = OHG skérn, 
MHG schérn = torture, mock. Cf. Engl. 
scorn. 

escarpa < Teut. skrapa. 

escotar < Gothic skadits (= hem of the 
garment), cf. OHG scd;(0), Germ. Schosz. 
AS scéat (corner of a cloth) = Engl. sheet. 

esparver < Gothic sparwa, Dutch sperwer = 
Germ. Sperber. Cf. AS spear-hafoc = 
sparrow-hawk, Fr. épervier < OFr esper- 
vier < OHG sparvari. 


G espeto (and its aug. espetén) < Gothic 


*spitus; cf. Engl. spit, Germ. Spiess. 
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G espia < Gothic spatha, OHG spéhén, MHG 
spéhen, Germ. spdhen, Engl. spy. 

G espuela (also espolén, esporén, espuera) < 
Gothic spora > OHG sporo. Cf. Germ. 
Sporn, Engl. spur, also spurn, Fr. éperon. 

esquena < OHG scéna, scina. Cf. Engl. 
shin, Germ. Schien (bein), Fr. “‘échine,”’ 
spine. 

esquife < OHG scif. Cf. ODutch skip, AS 
scip = Engl. ship. OF r esquif > esquiper 
= Fr. équiper (équipage). 

esquila < Gothic skilla = Germ. Schelle. 
Cf. OHG scéllen. 

G estaca < Gothic staka(n). Cf. Engl., Swed., 

Norw. stake. 

estampar < OFrank. stampén > OFr 
estamper, Fr. étamper; cf. Engl. stamp, 
Germ. stampfen. 

este < AS éast > Fr. est; cf. Germ. Osten. 

estribo < OHG stegareif; OHG stréban; cf. 
Engl. stirrup, Germ. stegreif. 

faca (cf. haca, jaca) < Engl. hack = horse- 
drawn carriage or cab. 

G falda < Prim. Germ. *falt < Pre-Germ. 
*polt-; ef. Engl. fold, Germ. Falte < 
OHG, MHG falt. 

G fango < Gothic fant < *Germ. *fanja. Cf. 
AS feni, OHG fenna, fenni, Germ. Fenn, 
Dutch veen, Dan.-Norw. fen = all mean- 
ing swamp or fen. 

fardido (cf. ardido). 

filtro < Germ. “felti-; AS feli-, whence 
Lat. filtrum, Fr. feutre; cf. filter. Also AS 
felt gives Engl. felt. 

frambuesa < Dutch brambezie, Germ. 
Brombeere. Cf. Engl. bramble, from AS 
brémel. 

franco < OHG franko = free man; cf. Engl. 
franklin. The name of the Frankish tribe 
is adopted by their Romance neighbors to 
signify a free man. 

fresco < W. Germ. *friska-; Engl. fresh, 
Germ. frisch; cf. Ital., Port. fresco, Fr. 
frais also from W. Germ. *friska-. 

galardén < gualardén < Germ. *widarlén > 
MHG widerlén = recompense; cf. Low 
Lat. widerdonum. Note interchange of 
consonants from d to l, 1 to d. 

G galiador < Gothic dwaligén; AS dweligan, 
dwelian (go astray, err), MHG twéllen = 
hinder, delay. 

gamuza < Pre-Romanic Alpine camosc > 
OHG *gamuz, Germ. Gemse. 

gana < *Germ. wenan- crave, desire; cf. 
Low Lat. ganeare. 

ganar (= earn) < OHG weidenen; cf. Fr. 
gagner, from the same OHG word. 

ganga < Germ. Gang (= gangue, vein stone 
in mineral substances). 

G gangoso, ganguear (= twangy, speak with a 
twang) < Gothic *waggd; cf. AS wih = 


crooked, wrong. Cf. also Germ. *wanga = 
cheek, and Cymric gwaeth = worse. 

G ganso < Germ. Gans = 

garante < OHG wérénto, pres. part. of OHG 
wérén > Germ. (ge)wahren. Cf. Fr. 
garant < OFr garir < OF rankish *warjan; 
OF ranconian wérand = warrant; cf. also 
OFr warant, guarant. 

garba < OHG garba > Germ. Garbe = sheaf. 
Cf. Fr. gerbe. 

G garbo < OHG garwi or garawit > OFr 
garbe = garb, good fashion, preparation. 
Cf. Germ. gar = ready, prepared, cognate 
with Engl. yare = gear. Note: Ital. & Sp. 
garbo mean ‘“‘grace.”’ 
garfa < OHG harfa < Gothic *harpa < 
Teut. *harppd = claws. 

garlopa < Dutch voorloop = jack plane, 
long plane (carpenter’s tool). 

gayo < OHG gahi, MHG gache, gach, Germ. 
jah = sudden, quick. 

gerifalte < Germ. Geierfalke, Gerfalke < 
ONorse geirfalki. (Geiri = spearlike strip, 
falki = hawk, falcon. The bird is so named 
because of its plumage with arrowlike 
flecks). Cf. Engl. gyrfalcon, gerfalcon. 

godo < *Gothic gut-piuda (= Goth nation). 
Cf. gautar = heroes, warriors, men. 

grabar < Dutch graven, Germ. graben. Cf. 
Engl. grave. 

G grapa < *krappa > OHG krapfo, MHG 
kradpfe, krape. Cf. Engl. grape, OFr 
grape, MFr grappe = bunch, cluster of 
grapes. Original sense of grappe was 
‘hook.’ To this radical is related cramp. 
OHG krampho = iron hook; ef. Fr. 
crampon. 


G grima < Gothic grima, grims = mask, 
horror. 
grimpola < Germ. Wimpel = banner, 
pennon. 


gros < (old coin of Navarre) <_. Germ. 
Groschen, into Sp. through Fr. gros. 

grosella (= gooseberry) < Germ. Kraussel- 
beere, Krausbeere, so named because of the 
small spinous hairs = gooseberry. 

gualda < Engl. weld, a dyer’s weed, formerly 
used to obtain yellow dye. 

gualdo < Engl. weld; see gualda; gualdo = 
yellow, used now only in poetic language. 

guante < OFlemish wante < 7th century 
Frank. wantus. Cf. E. Frisian wanten = 
mitten; cf. Fr. gant, of the same origin. 

guarir (and its doublet guarecer) < Gothic 
warjan = to protest. Cf. Germ. wehren, 
OHG waré. 

guarnir (and its doublet guarnecer) < OHG 
warnén, MHG warnen = equip, prepare. 
Cf. Engl. garnish < OF r garnir. 

guelle < OHG, MHG gélt = money. Cf. 
Germ. Geld. 
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guercho < Gothic pwairhs > Burgundian 
dwerh. Cf. OHG dwérah, twérh; Germ. 
zwerch, also quer. zw- shifted in Central 
Germ. (14th century) to qu-; (cf. Quark, 
Quarz). 

guerra < Germ. wérra = quarrel > OHG 
wérra > wérran = confuse, strive. Root 
*wérr- for *wérz- (allied to worse). Cf. 
Germ. Wirren, Wurst. 

guiar < guidar < Germ. *witan = to know. 
Gothic witan. (Cf. Lat. vidére, Greek 
dete = to see). 

guinda (and guindo) < OHG wihsila = 
Germ. Weichsel = mahaleb cherry (see 
Espasa-Calpe, Enciclopedia Universal 
Ilustrada). 

guindar < Gothic windan; cf. Germ. winden, 
Engl. wind, OFr & Fr. guinder. 

guirlanda (guirnalda) < MHG wieren = 
decorate in gold; OHG wiara = wreath, 
ef. Engl. wire. 

guisa < Germ. *wisa = manner, way, 
resemblance. Cf. Engl. wise, Germ. Weise. 

guizgar (enguizgar) < Gothic *inweitjan, 
ef. Germ. anweisen, verweisen. 

guzmén < Gothic gods, manna = good man. 

haca (cf. faca). 

hato < Germ. *fat- hold together > OHG, 
MHG vasz (vazz), Engl. vat, cognate with 
Germ. fassen, Gefdss, Fass. 

heraldo < OHG hériwaltio) < hariwald(o). 
Cf. OF r hiraut, Fr. héraut, Ital. araldo, 
Engl. herald. 

ingrimo < Gothic *ingrimeis (Gamilschegg; 
no other documentation available) Gothic 
ingramjan = infuriate. 

izar < Dutch hissen, hijsen, hijschen = 
hoist (sail). 

jaca (cf. faca). 

jardin W. Frank., Gothic garda, which also 
gave OFr jart, jardin. Picardian gardin 
gave Engl. garden. Related to girth, cf. 
Germ. Gurt, girten = encircle. 

lagotear (flatter, wheedle) < Gothic laigén; 
OHG léckén, MHG lécken, Germ. lecken, 
AS liccian = Engl. lick. 

lastar < Gothic laistjan < ‘*laistian; cf. 
OHG leisten = fulfill, accomplish, carry 


out. 

lasto < OHG last = load, burden. 

lastre < Teut. *lasta- (see lasio). 

lista < Germ. lista < *leizda- = edge, seam, 
hem, border. Cf. Germ. Leiste. 

listo < Germ. *lis-ti-; cf. Fr. leste, Ital. 
lesto, Germ. listig = quick, adroit, skill- 
ful, dexterous. 

lia < Gothic léfa = palm of the hand. 

manir < Goth. manwjan = prepare. Cf. 
Gothic manwiba, manwus. 

marta < Germ. *marpai-, Gothic marpus; 
LGerm. mart, Germ. marder, Engl. 
marten. Cf. Fr. mart, Port. marta. 





HIsPANIA 


mostrenco < Gothic “*mustriggs (Gamil- 
schegg). 

norte < AS nord, OHG nord; cf. Fr. nord, 
Ital. norte. 

oeste < AS west > ouest; cf. Germ. Westen. 

orgullo < Germ. urgoli > OHG urgilo, 
violently, very much. AS orgellice = 
superbly. 

parra < Germ. *parra > MEngl. parren = 
enclose, shut in. 

raca < Gothic *raka, AS rekk:un, OHG 
recchen. 

randa < Gothic randa, OHG, MHG rant = 
border of a shield, usually de-orated, ap- 
plied in Sp. & Port. to decorating clothes 
with lace. 

rapar < Germ. *rapén; cf. MHG raffen, 
Engl. rap from which rapaz = little 
shaver. 

recado < Gothic rikan (= heap up), OHG 
réhhan > réhho. Cf. Germ. Rechen, Engl. 
rake. Germ. root: *rek-, *rak-. 

rico < Gothic reiks, reikeis, OHG réhhi, 
ONFrank. riki (from which Fr. riche), 
Teut. *rikiz = powerful, from root *rtk-, 
also in Gothic reiks (ruler). 

robar < OHG roubén < Germ. riuban > 
AS rébon. robar related to Sp. ropa. 

rocin < OHG (h)ros, MHG ros, ors < Germ. 
*hrossa-; cf. OFr roucin, Fr. rosse, Ital. 
rozza. AS hors > Engl. horse. 

ropa < Gothic *ratiba, OF rank. rauba (cf. 
walu-rauba = robbing the fallen warriors 
of their clothing). 

roquete < OHG roc(h) < Germ. ‘*rukka, 
from which Lat. roccus, OFr roc = coat, 
skirt. Cf. Engl. frock, Germ. Frack < 
OHG hrock, hroch with anlaut dissimila- 
tion; cf. Germ. Rock = coat, skirt. 

rostir < OF rank. *raustjan, as is Fr. rétir, 
from which Engl. roast. 

rueca < Germ., Gothic *rukka > OHG 
rocko (roc(h)o), MHG rocke, Germ. 
Rocken (Handspindel ohne Rad), Engl. 
rock. Cf. roquete. 

sayén < Frank. sagibéro < sagjo. 

sud < AS sip < Germ. base *sunth = sun 
side. Cf. Fr. sud, borrowed from AS 
in 12th century. 

talar < Germ. talén; cf. OHG zalén (rauben); 
Engl., Fr. talon. 

tapa < Germ. *tappa; cf. Dutch tap = 
Germ. Zapfen, with original meaning of 
cover(ing) for a hole. 

tascar < Gothic taskén; OHG zaskén, early 
NHG zasel = zaser. Low Germ. tasen = 
pluck, pick; cf. Swed. tdsa = pick wool, 
Dan. tease = untangle. Germ. Zase, Zaser, 
Zasel, zaspeln. 

tocar < Cimbrian toc = cap, head gear; cf. 
Fr. toque, Sp. toca < Arabic tékija = 
white cap worn under turban. 
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G tregua < Gothic triggwa = true, loyal (Germ. 
*trewwo: *iriwd) Frank. treuwa > Med. 
Lat. treuga > Ital. & Sp. tregua. Fr. 
tréve = armistice. Cf. Germ. treu, Treue; 
Engl. true < AS tréow. 

trepar < Germ. Treppe. Cf. MDutch 
trep(pe), trap(pe). 

triscar < Gothic *briskan, OHG dréskan, 
MHG, NHG dreschen, Engl. thresh 
(thrash) = stomp out with feet; cf. Ital. 
trescare = trample, dance, Prov. trescar, 
drescar, OF r treschier = dance. 

trotar < MHG trotien = run, intensive of 
treten (Germ. Trott, Engl. trot); cf. Fr. 
trotter. 

G ufano < Gothic ufjo = superfluous. 

ufo (see a ufo). 


vagén < Engl. wagon < Engl. wain, Germ. 
Wagen. Indoger. radical: *yegh- *yogh- = 
move. Cf. Germ. bewegen. 

vivaque (vivac) < LGerm. biwake > Fr. 
bivouac (17th century). 

yelmo < Gothic hilms < *hélma- < Pre- 
Germ. *kilmo = protective head gear = 
helmet. Cf. Engl. helm, helmet; Germ. 
Helm. 


NOTES 


1 Emil Gamilechegg article, ‘Historia de la 
Lingifstica \.. ,oda,’? RFE, xix (1932), 127. 
* George Tic...ur, History of Spanish Litera- 
ture (New York, 1854), 111, 370. 

* Kamén Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica 
histérica espafiola (Madrid, 1949), p. 20. 

















MEXICAN BASEBALL TERMINOLOGY: AN EXAMPLE OF 
LINGUISTIC GROWTH 


Seymour MENTON 


University of Kansas 


Since the invention of the printing 
press in the fifteenth century, the western 
European languages have become in- 
creasingly static. In Spain, the relatively 
early political unification of the country, 
the expulsion of non-Spanish linguistic 
groups and the appearance of Nebrija’s 
grammar ail contributed to the standard- 
ization of the language on the peninsula. 
The maturity of the language implanted 
by the sixteenth-century ‘‘conquista- 
dores” on the shores of America helped 
it to survive in spite of the heavy pres- 
sures exerted by the languages of the 
many highly developed Indian civiliza- 
tions. In the twentieth century, because 
of newspapers, radios, and other modern 
means of communication, phonetic and 
morphological changes are indeed rare. 
Nonetheless, languages are continuing to 
grow in vocabulary. The sports world, 
and particularly baseball, which has so 
captured the fancy of the public in Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Venezuela, 
affords an excellent opportunity to ex- 
amine the processes involved in the ex- 
pansion of Spanish. The following study 
is limited to Mexican baseball terminol- 
ogy and is based on a baseball dictionary 
that I have compiled from Mexico City’s 
| three leading daily newspapers, El uni- 
versal, Novedades, and Excelsior, August 
8-17, 1953. 

Just as Spanish has taken some of its 
mathematical and architectural words 
from Arabic, some musical words from 
Italian and some courtly and gastronomic 
words from French, it is now taking its 
baseball words from English. The growth 
of the Spanish baseball vocabulary is 
‘ being achieved generally in three different 
ways: a word may be taken bodily from 


English and written in English; the same 
word may be transcribed phonetically in 
Spanish; or it may be translated, literally 
or figuratively. Sometimes, the phonetic 
transcription is incomplete, and may 
often be limited to the placing of an 
accent on the stressed vowel of the Eng- 
lish word. 

In a few common cases, the English 
word may appear in Spanish in all three 
of its different forms, and sometimes with 
variations of each form. This phenome- 
non reveals that the Spanish baseball 
vocabulary is still in its developmental 
stage. Time alone can tell which of the 
three forms will win out. Synonyms 
within each category are listed in an esti- 
mated descending order of frequency: 
catcher catcher; cAtcher; receptor; double 
play double play; doble play, double 
pley; doble jugada; fly fly; flai, flay; 
elevado; hit hit; jit; incogible, imparable, 
batazo; home run home run; jomrén, 
jonrén; cuadrangular; inning inning; 
{nning; entrada, episodio, acto; manager 
manager; mAnager; piloto, timonel; out 
out; aut; fuera; pitcher pitcher; pitcher; 
lanzador; safe safe; seif; quieto; strikeout 
strikeout; estraqueado; ponche; team 
team; tim; equipo, club, conjunto, 
novena; umpire umpire; ampdyer; 4r- 
bitro. 

In some cases, only two of the three 
possible forms exist. When the English 
word is extremely common, relatively 
easy to pronounce in English or in its 
hispanized form and/or relatively diff- 
cult to translate accurately, only the 
first two forms exist. At this point, it 
might be well to note that the hispaniza- 
tion of English words is achieved orally. 
The Spanish-speaking person does not 
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see the written word and pronounce it 
phonetically in Spanish.' He first hears 
the word in English and then attempts 
to pronounce it the way he has heard it 
pronounced. The contact with American 
baseball terminology has probably been 
made in border towns in northern Mexico 
which are close to many of the major 
league spring training camps, by the 
many trips of individual players and 
teams to Mexico, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and Venezuela, and by the many Spanish- 
speaking radio announcers and news- 
papermen who have studied English: 
baseball baseball; beisbol; ---; foul foul; 


faul; ---; home home; jom; tees ; epikes 
spikes; espaics; ---; strike strike; “es- 
traik’’; eos ; 


When the English word is rather pho- 
netic and/or easily translated, there is 
no need for a hispanized spelling: box 
box; ---; caja; center field center; ---; 
centro, central, campo central, jardin 
central; double header double header; 

-; doble juego, doble encuentro, doble 
entrevista, partido doble; fan fan; ---; 


aficionado, fandtico, partidario; left field 


left; ---; izquierdo, campo izquierdo, 
jardin izquierdo; player player; ---; 
jugador, pelotero; rally rally; ---; ofen- 


siva; right field right; ---; derecho, 
campo derecho, jardin derecho; score 
score; ---; anotaciédn, cuenta, pizarra; 
shortstop (player) short-stop, short; ---; 
parador en corto; shortstop (position) 
short, shortstop, short-stop; *++3 campo 
corto, paradas cortas; single single; ree5 
sencillo, hit sencillo, incogible, imparable, 
indiscutible. 

In a very few cases, the words are so 
easily hispanized that the form with 
the English spelling is no longer com- 
monly in use: fielder - - - ; filder; jardinero; 
--; jom pleit; plato, caja, 
goma, registradora. 

I have found only one example where 
the hispanized version of the English 
word was the only form used: passed ball 
+++; pasbol; cee, 

There are a few cases where the Eng- 


lish form is the only one of the three 
that I have noted. This may be at- 
tributed to the comparatively infrequent 
appearance of these phenomena in the 
game: balk balk; ---; ---; squeeze play 
squeeze play; ---;--- 

The same phenomenon may also be 
explained, paradoxically, by the extreme 
frequency with which the words are used 
and by the difficulty in finding an ade- 
—_ translation: coach coach; ---; ---; 

wild pitch wild pitch, “wild”; ---; ---; 
bull pen bull pen; terse 

However, in the pe major- 
ity of the cases, translations have been 
found for almost every baseball word 
and idiom. On the one hand, this speaks 
well for the elasticity of the Spanish 
language, while on the other hand, it 
must be realized that many of these 
words exist in other fields of human 
endeavor outside of baseball: 


ace as; all-star game juego de estrellas; an- 
nouncer cronista; base base; basepaths senderos; 
batter bateador; hit batter golpeado; ‘‘boner’’ 
marfilada; caich atrapada; chopper machucén; 
curve curva; diamond diamante; dribbler 
lombriz; duel duelo; extra base extra base; 
farm system sistema de sucursales; fencebuster 
rompebardas; fielder’s choice bola ocupada; 
force entregar; force out forzar aut; be forced in 
by a walk or a hit batter entrar de “‘caballito”’; 
fumble malabarear; gate receipts recaudaciones 
de taquilla; glove manopla; ground out roletear; 
infield cuadro; infielder jugador de cuadro; 
lefty zurdo; loss derrota; league liga; misjudge 
correr mal; one-sided desproporcionado; pick 
off base pescar fuera de la base; pinch-hit 
batear de emergente; pinch-hitter bateador 
emergente, emergente; playoff desempate; 
relay (a throw) doblar; rookie novato; runner-up 
perseguidor; marcador; series 
serie; world series serie mundial; sefile down 
componerse; slide barrida; to slide barrerse; 
spring training camp campo de adiestramiento 
vernal; stadium estadio; stolen base base 
robada; streak racha; stretch (a hit) alargar; 
tie empate. 


Very often, more than one word or 
expression is used to translate the same 
idea: 


attendance asistencia, concurrencia, entrada; 
average promedio, porcentaje; dall bola, pelota, 
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pildora; bat in (runs) empujar, impulsar, pro- 
ducir; blow batazo, estacazo, palo; bunt toque, 
planchita; cheap hit palito, jit de churro; count 
cuenta, conteo; credit: receive credit (for the 
win) acreditarse, llevarse el crédito, agenciarse 
(el triunfo, la victoria) ; drive batazo, toletazo, 
linea, trueno, raya; error error, pifia; first base 
primera base, primera, primera almohadilla, 
primer cojin, inicial; first baseman primera 
base, inicialista, guardid4n de la primera; 
game partido, juego, encuentro, desaffo, match; 
get a hit dar hit, pegar (de) jit, conectar de hit, 
batear hit, largar hit; give up (hits) admitir, 
permitir, recibir, aceptar; grounder rola, 
rodado, lombriz; homer jomronear, jonronear, 
disparar jomrén, batear un jonrén, dar de home 
run, dar home-run, dar palo de vuelta entera, 
largar home-run, largar un home run, pegar 
jonrén, perder la bola, conectar de home run, 
pegar cuadrangular; jinz victimario, jettatura 
(Argentine, from Italian), verdugo; lead 
ventaja, delantera; liner linea, raya, cepillo; 
lineup elenco, alineacién, orden al bat, alinea- 
miento; loaded: with the bases loaded con la casa 
llena, con las almohadillas llenas, con las 
lunetas ocupadas, con las bases cargadas; 
mound loma, lomita, monticulo, loma de los 
disparos; outfield campo, jardin; pennant 
gallardete, banderin; pitch lanzar, pitchear, 
tirar, lanzar las serpentinas; pop fly palomita, 
elevadito, globito; record record, récord, 
recordo; relief pitcher relevista, tapén; relieve 
relevar, taponear; run carrera, anotacién; 
unearned run carrera sucia, carrera inmerecida; 
scatter (hits) aislar, repartir, espaciar; schedule 
calendario, rol, roll; score anotar, pisar la 
goma, entrar al plato, registrar; second base 
segunda base, segunda, segunda almohadilla, 
segundo cojin, almohadilla intermedia, inter- 
media; second baseman segunda base, inter- 
mediarista ; shutout blanqueada, cierre, lechada, 
blanqueo; to shutout blanquear, pintar de 
blanco, colgar ceros; slugger toletero, cafionero; 
stands tribunas, graderias, gradas; start (pitch- 
ing) comenzar, abrir, iniciar, abrir el fuego, 
comenzar lanzando; steal robo, hurto; stranded 
dejado, varado, anclado; struggle pelea, justia; 
third base tercera base, tercera, antesala; 
victory victoria, triunfo, gane; walk base por 
bolas, pase, pasaporte, boleto, boleto de libre 
trénsito. 


Some of the most picturesque Mexican 
baseball terms result from the almost 
literal translation of American baseball 
slang, or, in a few cases, from the creation 
of new words (marked with asterisks) 
in order to represent some of the more 
intricate details of the game. 
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bag: have the game in the — tener el triunfo en 
la bolsa; board: with two on — con dos a bordo; 
batting: on a — spree en fiesta de bateo; bear 
down meter el brazo, meter la hebra; bite: 
make them — the dust hacerles morder el polvo; 
blast estrellar; — the ball against the fence 
estrellar la pelota contra la barda; break loose 
soltarse el pelo; Bankhead broke loose yesterday 
and hit two home runs Bankhead ya se solté 
el pelo y ayer pegé dos jomrones; bum maleta; 
he pitched like a — pitched como cualquier 
maleta; dirty: his infield played him — su 
cuadro le ‘‘jugé basura’’; eat: he had the Reds 
eating out of his hand les dié de comer en la 
mano a los Colorados; finishing blow puntilla; 
get a place-hit poner la bola en terrenos de 
nadie; handcuff maniatar; — the Browns with 
three hits maniatar a los Cafés con tres hits; 
hand on to a hard drive colgarse de un batazo 
terrible; hit the ball right on the seams pegarle a 
la pfldora en las puras costuras; hook: Conde 
got the — (was derricked) llegé la grdéa por 
Conde; lay the ball down (bunt) on the grass 
sembrar la pildora en el pasto; lose the ball 
(hit a home run) perder la bola; nothing: have 
— on the ball no tener nada en la pelota; park: 
in Fenway Park en el parque Fenway Park; 
peppery pimentoso; powerhouse ‘“‘trabuco,” 
trabucote; relief pitching relevo; great — relevo 
de oro; ‘“‘rhubarb”’ bronca; start a — armar una 
bronca; roundtripper (home run) viaje de ida y 
vuelta, palo de vuelta entera; *rundown “‘tira- 
tira’; sew up the victory amarrar el triunfo; 
shake off defeat sacarse la derrota; skids: be on 
the — estar en el tobogén; *slump invernazo; 
solve: they solved his delivery le encontraron 
la férmula; steamroller aplanadora; sweep the 
three game series barrer con la serie de tres 
partidos; “*tag-up “pisa y corre”; tailender 
colero; thrashing tanda de palos; *work for a 
walk gorrear. 


The flexibility of the Spanish language 
is revealed in the number of word fam- 
ilies that have developed in the relatively 
few years that baseball has been popular 
in Mexico. Most of the verbs that have 
been derived from nouns end in -ear, 
with a couple in -ar. A few of these verbs 
have given birth to verbal nouns ending 
in -eo. Other nouns are formed with the 
suffixes -ado, -ada, -miento and -ato. A 
limited number of adjectives have been 
invented with the -ero suffix. The suffix 
-azo is used as an augmentative or to 
signify a blow with the basic word. 
With -ear and -ar verbs, it is not strange 
to note the suffixes -eador and -ador for 
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the agent. Finally, there are two collec- 
tive nouns, one ending in -fa and the 
other in -ada: 


bate bat; batear to bat; bateo batting; batazo 
drive; bateador batter; beisbol baseball; beis- 
bolero baseball (adj.); blanco white; blanquear 
to whitewash, shutout; blanqueada, blanqueo 
blanking, shutout, whitewash; bola ball; ‘‘bo- 
lear” to bean; bolazo beanball; estraik strike; 
estraquear to strikeout; estraqueado strikeout; 
fandtico fan; fanaticada group of fans; faul 
foul; faulear to foul out; filder fielder; fildear 
to field; fildeo fielding; jit hit; jitear to get a hit; 
jomrén, jonrén home run; jomronear, jonronear 
to homer; jomronero home run (adj.); lanzar 
to pitch; lanzamiento pitch; lanzador pitcher; 
lider leader; liderato leadership; linea liner; 
lineazo savage liner; pasaporte walk; pasa- 
portear to walk; pase pass, walk; pasar to pass, 
walk; piloto pilot, manager; pilotear to pilot, 
manage; pitcher pitcher; pitchear to pitch; 
pitcheo pitching; ponche strikeout; ponchar 
to strikeout; receptor catcher; receptoria 
catching department; rola roller; roletear to 
roll out. 


Baseball having originated in the 
United States, the Mexicans are very 
interested in following the exploits of 
the major league teams. This is especially 
true since the début of the Mexican 
Roberto Avila with the Cleveland In- 
dians a couple of years ago and the ap- 
pearance of other Spanish American 
players in the major leagues. The nick- 
names of the sixteen major league teams 
are usually direct translations from the 
English: 


American League Liga Americana: New York 
Yankees, Bombers neoyorkinos, Yanquis, 
Bombarderos, Mulos; Chicago White Sox 
chicagiienses, Medias Blancas, Patiblancos, 
Patipdlidos; Cleveland Indians, Tribe indios, 
tribu; Boston Red Sox Medias Rojas, Patirro- 


jos; Washington Senators Senadores, Capitali- 
nos; Philadelphia Athletics filadelfianos, Atléti- 
cos; Detroit Tigers Tigres, Felinos; St. Louis 
Browns Sanluisinos, Cafés, Carmelitas. 

National League Liga Nacional: Brooklyn 
Dodgers, Bums brooklinianos, Esquivadores, 
Maletas, Marrulleros, Mentirosos; Milwaukee 
Braves Bravos; Philadelphia Phils Filis, 
Cudqueros; St. Louis Cardinals, Redbirds 
Cardenales,? Péjaros Rojos; New York Giants 
neoyorkinos, gigantes ; Cincinnati Reds Rojos, 


chorros, Oseznos; Pittsburgh Pirates, ’ Bue- 
caneers Piratas, Bucaneros. 


Based as it is on a small dictionary that 
I have compiled from Mexico City’s 
three leading daily newspapers, this 
article is of necessity incomplete. In 
order to make a thorough study of Mexi- 
can baseball terminology, not only would 
other newspapers have to be studied and 
the actual frequency of the words and ex- 
pressions listed, but also the actual speech 
of the spectators at the various ball 
parks would have to be recorded. In the 
meantime, the interested observer may 
note that within baseball’s apparent 
linguistic chaos, there are in operation the 
same basic processes that have been used 


to expand the language throughout the 
course of its existence. 


NOTES 


1 This erroneous concept is expressed by Charl- 
ton Grant Laird in The Miracle of Language 
(Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1953), p 
102: ‘The words . . . strike, manager . . . have 


been taken over bodily, just as they are spelled 
in English, although a Mexican would pre- 
sumably pronounce them differently. Manager, 
for instance, would probably be something 
like monna-hair, and strike, estree-kay.”’ 

*The adjective cardenalicio appears in the 
phrase cuatro home runs cardenalicios. 
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“For Americans, [Spain] has sometimes 
had more romantic charm than all the 
rest of Europe put together,” observed 
one literary historian, thus acclaiming 
the Hispanic influence on various genres 
of North American literature.! Now that 
this indebtedness has continued up to the 
present, with Willa Cather, John dos 
Passos, Ernest Hemingway, and count- 
less others,? the motivations for its be- 
ginnings in the Revolutionary and Na- 
tional periods of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries seem worthy 
of consideration. 

Nationalism and patriotism may well 
constitute a major psychological cause of 
early North American literary concern 
with the Spanish world. The national 
attitude or prejudice surely explains, 
for instance, the Columbus complex, 
which must have been pronounced, to 
judge by comments like the following 
from an issue in 1826 of the famed 
North American Review: “It is a tribute, 
which every American whatever language 
he may speak, owes to the great name of 
Columbus, to preserve and cherish every- 
thing that tends to impress more deeply 
on the memory the testimony of his 
great deeds and character, and to kindle 
the warmest veneration and gratitude, 
which, after all, are but feeble returns for 
the perils he encountered, and the sacri- 
fices, sufferings, and mortifications he 
endured, in discovering a new world, 
and laying the foundation of future em- 
pires.”* Thus, as a pioneer charting new 
realms and as a political martyr, Colum- 
bus (Spanish by profession) attracted the 
sympathy, which results from mutual 
experience, of those Yankees also pioneer- 
ing and suffering political indignities. 
Moreover, since he embodied qualities 


most esteemed in the New World— 
heroism, optimism and farsightedness— 
he provided the perfect symbol of Amer- 
ica for ardent young patriots like Philip 
Freneau and Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
in their bombastic graduation poem, 
The Rising Glory of America (1771); 
and Joel Barlow, in The Vision of Colum- 
bus (1787) and the even more mannered 
version, The Columbiad (1807). Later, 
during the National period, Columbus 
and his discovery offered native subject 
material needed by the proud new nation 
for creating its own literature. This urge 
to extol the indigenous impelled Wash- 
ington Irving to concern himself with 
the theme, lending it, in the biography 
of 1828, its most artistic expression. 
The Spanish American aborigines 
(somewhat in contrast to “North Amer- 
ican” Indians) were regarded in just as 
favorable and kindly a light as Colum- 
bus. This interest in the “noble savage” 
likewise partly resulted from a patriotic 
feeling of sympathy for those who had 
suffered Old World aggression and from 
the national determination to fashion an 
American literature out of local settings 
and characters. Barlow, William Gilmore 
Simms, Robert Charles Sands, James 
Gates Percival, Lydia Huntley Sigour- 
ney, and a host of even more self-con- 
scious poets; and those early American 
dramatists and purveyors of Augustus 
von Kotzebue’s Virgin of the Sun (1800) 
and Pizarro in Peru (1800), William Dun- 
lap and Charles Smith, contrasted the 
heroic Spanish American Indians, romp- 
ing in a delightfully sylvan setting, with 
the villainous Spanish, whose advent in- 
terrupted all such commendably unin- 
hibited sport and play. Thus the way was 
paved for the later, more artistically 
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significant expressions of the theme, 
William Hickling Prescott’s works on 
Mexico and Peru. 

A patriotic concern with autonomous 
government accounts also for American 
writers’ interest in Peninsular history. 
From the Roman period on, the servitude 
and popular revolts of Spanish peasants 
paralleled conditions endured by North 
American colonials. The fate of the 
Spanish people in David Paul Brown’s 
play Sertorius, or the Roman Patriot 
(1830), for instance, resembled the 
Yankees’, the one oppressed by the Ro- 
mans, the other by the British. In 
Simms’s poem The Spanish Chief (1827), 
the Spanish people are viewed as suffer- 
ing under the Moorish yoke. That staunch 
patriot, Mrs. Mercy Otis Warren, cham- 
pioned in her play The Ladies of Castile 
(1790) the cause of Spanish freedom dur- 
ing the reign of Charles V. Napoleon was 
denounced in William Cullen Bryant’s 
The Spanish Revolution (1809); in Spain 
(1822) and The Lament of Romero 
(1826) he deplored the country’s quick 
submission to Ferdinand VII. 

Out of patriotic fervor grew an interest 
in the conquistadores, too, but whereas 
Columbus, the aborigines, and the 
Spanish people had been viewed kindly, 
the “‘black legend” furnished politically- 
minded writers a symbol of hated oppres- 
sion. When British tyranny reached a 
climax in the Revolutionary period, 
authors looked about belligerently for 
other manifestations of European dom- 
ination of the New World and found the 
Spanish. Thus Cortés and the others, 
because their exploits were comparable 
to those of British tyrants, attracted the 
attention of advocates of New World 
liberty like Freneau, in poems such as 
The Midnight Consultations; or, a Trip 
to Boston (1775): 


Now stalk’d I on towards the dome of state, 
Where Gage resides, our western Potentate, 
A second Cortez, sent by heaven’s command, 
To murder, rage, and ravage o’er the land; 
A very Cortez—what’s the difference?‘ 


Concurrent with this fervent national- 
ism ran an inclination toward didacticism, 
which may constitute a second, minor 
psychological reason for turning to the 
Spanish world, at least to the quixotic 
world of Cervantes. “Don Quizote had 
seized the imagination of the eighteenth 
century in a way peculiar to that age 
...”5 perhaps because it seemed to em- 
phasize moderation, skepticism and po- 
litical awareness, ideals especially popular 
in Puritan and Revolutionary-conscious 
North America. Cervantes’ satirical form 
of moralization and preoccupation with 
social and political ills thus probably 
accounts for American writers’ fascina- 
tion for quixotism and subsequently for 
the large number of turn of the century 
American imitations, including the most 
distinguished, Brackenridge’s Modern 
Chivalry (Part 1, 1792-97; Part um, 1804- 
05). 

A third reason, also closely related to 
the national spirit and often as frenetic, 
was Yankee Protestantism’s scorn of 
Spain’s conservative Roman Catholicism. 
The phase which most offended Amer- 
ican writers was the Inquisition, restored 
by Ferdinand VII in 1814 and again in 
1823. Vehement patriots and Protestants 
like Barlow, in The Columbiad, or Bryant, 
in Spain, waxed eloquently indignant: 


Degenerate Spaniards! let the priestly band 
Possess your realm again; and let them wake 
The fires of pious murder in your land. . .* 


Journals like the North American Review 
similarly fulminated: ‘‘There is indeed a 
wonderful consistency in the Spanish 
character; other nations may have their 
autos da fés in the sixteenth century, but 
perhaps no other nation would have re- 
established the Inquisition in the nine- 
teenth.’” A second such phase to incite 
diatribes, like the following by Simms 
in The vision of Cortes (1829), was the 
“Gospel” criticism, i.e., that Spain’s 
alleged brutality in conquest and colo- 
nization was encouraged by the Roman 
Church: 
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There is something even ludicrous in the 
strange union, which the Spanish adventurers 
in Mexico, contrived to make of religious de- 
votion and their own bloodthirsty and ambi- 
tious projects. The banner of Cortes, accord- 
ing to Robertson, whose work, by the way, has 
all the merit of romance, added to the correct- 
ness and general truth of the history, had upon 
it a large cross, with this inscription, ‘‘Let us 
follow the cross, for under this sign we shall 
conquer.” . . . it would be difficult to find, in 
the whole annals of audacity, a similar instance 
of impudence. The finger of devotion guiding 
to blood shed and murder.* 


Undoubtedly the most pronounced 
psychological cause of the Hispanic move- 
ment, however, was romanticism, in- 
cendiary and fast spreading in Puritan 
America. To escape the monotony of 
pioneer life, some romantically inclined 
writers turned to Spanish America, 
especially to Mexico and the tropical, 
colorful Caribbean. Others looked toward 
Spain, picturesque and exotic because of 
its Moorish history and vestiges, and 
because, as the myriad of distinguished 
North American travelers, riding over 
miserable roads and stopping at miser- 
able inns, discovered to mingled dis- 
comfort and delight, “in the early nine- 
teenth century, Spain had altered less 
since the middle ages than any other part 
of Europe.”® “Perhaps there is no land 
under heaven whose history excites so 
many feelings of romantic interest... 
how many romantic incidents, how 
many pleasant dreams does the name of 
Spain awaken?” reads an early American 
journal’s review of Alexander Slidell 
Mackenzie’s extremely popular travel 
book, A Year in Spain (1829). “Spain 
is virtually a land of poetry and romance, 
where every-day life partakes of adven- 
ture, and where the least agitation of 
excitement carries everything up into 
extravagant enterprise and daring ex- 
ploit,” wrote the enraptured Irving." 

The species of American romantics 
attracted to the Spanish world were vari- 
ous, however, and so were the reasons. 
Many early adventure writers claimed 
the Peninsula and surrounding waters 
as the glamorous setting, or briefly intro- 


duced a terrifying Spanish corsair, but 
hesitated to describe or insert loca! color 
—probably because, with the notable 
exception of Thomas Atwood Digges, 
author of Adventures of Alonso (1775), 
they lacked book or firsthand knowledge 
of the area. The cause of the Hispanic 
interests of this class of writers, compris- 
ing adventure novelists like James But- 
ler, authors of feckless farces like Samuel 
Judah, and poets such as Percival with 
Zamor (1815) and later Bayard Taylor 
with Ximena (1844), must simply have 
been commercial—their romance-hungry 
readers preferred a Spanish setting, no 
matter how incompletely or unauthen- 
tically depicted. Spain appealed also to 
the Gothic group, including minor fig- 
ures like the dramatist John Blake White 
and the novelist Sally Wood, since, be- 
sides the exotic setting, inquisitorial 
associations added a lugubrious element 
of mystery. Naturally it was to Spain 
that Charles Brockden Brown sent his 
evil hero Carwin, of Wieland, or The 
Transformation (1798), to acquire his 
sinister bearing, learn ventriloquism, 
turn Catholic, and adopt a romantic 
name. (Later, this incidental use of Span- 
ish backdrops was to attain charm and 
artistry—in several of Herman Melville’s 
Piazza Tales [1865}). 

The romanticism which prompted 
others to turn to Spanish America rather 
than the Peninsula seems more genuine 
and heartfelt, for New World settings 
were depicted fairly honestly, authen- 
tically and exhaustively, and reflect, as 
in the case of Timothy Flint, some 
personal experience and firsthand knowl- 
edge of the area. When one critic wrote, 
“Eventually Italy and Spain as natural 
sources for the romantic were bound to 
give out; the unexplored fields at home 
had the charm of novelty and two fighting 
issues, the treatment of the Indians and 
negro slavery,” he might have ac. d 
the “treatment” of Spanish Ame © , 
for adventures below the border pls, -d 
an almost equally important part in 
American romantic writing, beginning 
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with the frontier exploits of Lafitte, 
Ramon, Alonso, and Francis of Flint’s 
Francis Berrian, or The Mexican Patriot 
(1826), and continuing far into the nine- 
teenth century with dime novels concern- 
ing the Mexican War, two weighty novels 
on the conquest by Simms and two by 
Robert Montgomery Bird, plus the lat- 
ter’s two plays with a South American 
setting. And of course romanticism, in 
this case of the neurotic Chateaubriand 
type, as well as patriotism and the desire 
to extol the local scene, accounts for the 
Hispanic interests of those aforemen- 
tioned exploiters of Spanish American 
settings—the sentimentalists who found 
escape among the “‘noble savages.” 

Romanticism also accounts for the 
Spanish predilections of the scholarly, 
less sensational writers, but it was a 
more studied and effete type than that 
which prompted the Spanish American 
adventures of hardy, handsome, and 
passionate heroes. It was the more con- 
trived romantic element in many themes 
of the comedia, for instance, which ex- 
plains American dramatists’ interest: 
courtly love appealed to James Nelson 
Barker, in How to Try a Lover (1817); 
tragic love to John Howard Payne, in 
The Spanish Husband (1826), an adapta- 
tion of a drama by Calderén; and the 
“honor problem” in The Last Duel in 
Spain (1822-30), another adaptation 
from Calderén. Later in the century 
Spain continued to satisfy American 
craving for the exotic: Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow’s imitation comedia, The 
Spanish Student (1843), has been called a 
“successful experiment in opening to the 
half-starved imagination a golden far 
away realm of Romance.” Furthermore, 
around this same mid-century period 
began the vogue for Spanish historical 
subjects, as evidenced by George Henry 
Boker’s two plays, Simms’s two novels 
on medieval figures, and James Fenimore 
Cooper’s Mercedes of Castile (1840). 

A yearning for the faraway or long 
ago may explain the Spanish interests of 
writers on all levels of erudition, from 


adventure novelists to the most learned 
Hispanists of all, the contingent com- 
prising George Ticknor, Longfellow, 
Sands, Bryant, Irving, and Prescott. 
This scholarly, but nonetheless romantic 
group, was seeking the following, to use 
the words of one critic speaking of Long- 
fellow’s Outre-Mer (1833-34): “This was 
what the New World wanted of the Old, 
not its facts or its theories, but its incon- 
sistencies, its strange contrasts, its an- 
tique medley of rich and varied experi- 
ence, the strange, the grotesque, the 
majestic heritage which the New World 
long insisted that the Old World must 
possess...”"* To judge from his Con- 
quest of Granada (1829) and The Alham- 
bra (1832), this romanticism of strange 
contrasts is what attracted Irving to 
Spanish history—the mingling of legend 
and history, fact and fancy, and espe- 
cially of Moorish and Christian motifs: 
“(Spain] is a romantic country; but its 
romance has none of the sentimentality 
of modern European romance; it is 
chiefly derived from the brilliant regions 
of the East, and from the high-minded 
school of Saracenic chivalry.” This 
romantic mixture of East and West 
probably accounted also for his love of 
Spanish literature: “I do not know any- 
thing that delights me more than Old 
Spanish literature ... The old literature 
of Spain partakes of the character of its 
history and people; there is an Oriental 
splendor about it.’"* The search for the 
exotic also caused Bryant and later 
Longfellow to turn to translation from 
the Spanish. Since the Moorish period 
was especially colorful because of the 
aforementioned meeting of two cultures; 
the Spanish Renaissance of Fray Luis de 
Leén, romantic in its devotion to quiet, 
pastoral nature; the nineteenth century 
of José Maria Heredia, romantic in its 
love of turbulent nature, Bryant concen- 
trated on these three periods in his trans- 
lations. 

Political events at the turn of the 
nineteenth century constitute a more 
physical reason for the beginning of 
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American literary concern with Spanish 
themes. Boundary disputes in Florida 
and Louisiana, the emancipation of 
Spanish America, fear of Napoleon and 
Ferdinand VII, the struggle for power in 
the Caribbean, and other such manifes- 
tations of unsatisfactory political rela- 
tions caused Yankee authors to become 
acutely aware of Spain as a world power; 
then the annexation of Texas, the Mex- 
ican War, Isthmian Canal projects, 
the Gold Rush, and the Spanish Amer- 
ican War kept Spain in the news through- 
out the rest of the century. 

Of all the earlier political events, 
perhaps the Spanish colonies’ bid for 
freedom aroused the most marked en- 
thusiasm among North American writers 
then enjoying the first fruits of their 
own independence. The North American 
Review, for instance, assured its readers: 
“We think the [separatist] concerns of 
South America so important in connec- 
tion with our own country, that we shall 
not fail to give them the full share of 
attention which they may justly claim;’” 
and Bryant defended the Spanish Amer- 
ican cause in The Damsel of Peru (1826); 
Percival, whose series of poems cham- 
pioning liberty all over the world included 
Ode on the Emancipation of South Amer- 
ica (1821), cried: “Sister in freedom. 
O’er the main/We send our hearts to 
thee.’”* 

This literary preoccupation with the 
theme of emancipation in Spanish Amer- 
ica probably grew out of the sympathy 
of mutual suffering and the somewhat 
presumptuous Yankee faith in the in- 
spirational affect of the American Revo- 
lution. As the above journal proudly 
announced: “Our example has animated 
the South American provinces to declare 
themselves independent, and the times 
are fresh in our recollection, when our 
own enthusiasm and courage were in- 
flamed by the same exclamations of 
liberty, rights, independence, tyranny 
...!8 And Flint’s hero Francis Berrian 
said of Yankees who had joined Spanish 
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colonial ranks: ‘Their avowed object 
was to aid the Patriot natives in com- 
municating to this oppressed and beauti- 
ful country, the entire freedom of their 
own.’”° Furthermore, the theme was 
fraught with implications which appealed 
especially to adventure story writers, 
and with patriotic connotations of in- 
spiration to politically-minded poets. 

A second series of political events dur- 
ing the early nineteenth century to stim- 
ulate American writers significantly was 
the jostling for position in the Caribbean. 
Because the Islands were coveted for 
their produce and strategic location— 
from them, mainland possessions could 
be protected and slave trade fostered— 
this stage witnessed dramas of interna- 
tional rivalry and conflict, the cast 
including not only England, France, 
Spain, and the United States, but even 
Mexico and Colombia. Since her capture 
by the British in 1762, Cuba had been 
especially newsworthy, prompting polit- 
ical poetry like Percival’s Apostrophe 
to the Island of Cuba (1822), a denun- 
ciation of slave trade, pirate stories like 
Ramon, the Rover of Cuba (1829), and 
the rash of Jean Lafitte tales, culminat- 
ing in Joseph Holt Ingraham’s version of 
1836. The lurid history of the French 
invasion of Hispaniola fascinated a- 
trocity writers such as Mary Hassal, 
author of Secret History; or, the Horrors 
of St. Domingo (1808). And, like South 
America, the curve of the Greater An- 
tilles, with its rustle of palms and lush 
scenery, its associations with pirates, 
torture, slave trade, and international 
intrigue, appealed because of its roman- 
tic as well as political impact. It con- 
tinued to appeal throughout the nine- 
teenth century, as evidenced by the 
travel sketches of Bryant and Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr.; and “‘Cuba’s troubles, 
with their political implications, also 
furnished a topic for the magazines.’ 

The prophetic feeling of ‘manifest 
destiny” should not be overlooked as a 
reason for America’s interest in such 
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political events as the aforementioned 
and in Spanish theaters of operation in 
the New World; but perhaps it was of 
such marked significance that it should 
be considered as a cause unto itself, as 
one of the major psychological reasons 
for the whole Hispanophile movement. 
On Spain’s freedom from Napoleon and 
Ferdinand, South American freedom, 
autonomy in the Caribbean, and like 
contingencies depended the success of 
this imperialistic doctrine upheld by some 
literary as well as political leaders. Fran- 
cis Berrian frankly confessed to both 
motivations, his aforementioned inter- 
est in liberating the colonials, plus a 
less altruistic commercial concern—he 
was one of those “many gallant and high- 
minded men, to whom no career was 
open in the United States, who disdained 
oppression, and under that generous 
feeling, and a cupidity fired with the 
prospect of the Mexican mines, united 
West of the Sabine.” Yankee adven- 
turers were already exploiting Spanish 
American resources, as evidenced by the 
popularity of oft-reprinted trade articles 
like a Dr. Willard’s Inland Trade with 
New Mexico, 1825; according to this 
essay’s preface in Flint’s Western Monthly 
Review, North American profiteers were 
everywhere: “Into what nook of our globe 
can we penetrate, and not find our citi- 
zens with their ‘trade and traffic’?’™ 
Even Longfellow’s father was materialis- 
tic enough to urge his son to study 
Spanish rather than Italian or German 
“owing to the relations developing be- 
tween the United States and South 
America.’”™ And Thomas Jefferson ad- 
vised a nephew in 1787: “Spanish. 
Bestow great attention on this, and en- 
deavor to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of it. Our future connections with Spain 
and Spanish America will render that 
language a valuable acquisition.’””* 
Literary sources, too abundant and 
involved for detailed discussion here, 
constitute a final reason for the initial 
North American interest in the Spanish 


world. Collections in the first Yankee 
libraries, both public and private, con- 
tained a creditable number of Spanish 
histories and chronicles, such as those by 
Herrera, Clavijero, Solis, Mariana, 
Acosta, and especially by the Inca Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega, Bernal Diaz del Cas- 
tillo and Bartolomé de las Casas; and 
fiction such as the Quijote and Celestina.** 
Instances of direct and acknowledged 
influence of Spanish literature on Amer- 
ican authors include Barlow’s dependence 
on the Inca (and he expressed longing to 
obtain Alonzo de Ercilla’s La Araucana 
in the original); Sands’s familiarity with 
some of Cortés’ Letters; Bird’s with Clavi- 
jero, Solis, the Ulloas, and Bernal Diaz; 
Bryant’s with Spanish poetry of various 
periods; Barker’s and Payne’s with 
Calderén; and Brackenridge’s study of 
the Quijote. 

Interpretations of Spanish themes were 
derived primarily, of course, from Eng- 
lish sources, for as the much traveled 
writer, Severn Teackle Wallis, caus- 
tically observed: ‘In our country, the 
common opinion of Spain is mostly 
based upon the English notion, which we 
principally read and follow, as indeed 
we frequentiy do, in regard to other 
countries and matters, to our manifest 
stultification.””” North American know]l- 
edge of Peninsular geography must have 
been gleaned from British travel books, 
and, before the advent of Irving and 
Prescott, familiarity with Spanish his- 
tory in the New World seems to have 
resulted from the popularity of the Scot- 
tish William Robertson’s A History of 
America (first eight books, 1777), and of 
London’s lurid editions of Las Casas. 
Moreover, American literary vogues were 
established more directly by British 
imitations of Spanish quixotic and pica- 
resque novels than by the originals. 

France must also receive credit, how- 
ever, for American interest in and inter- 
pretation of Spanish themes. Either in 
the original or in British translations, 
present in many North American libraries 
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were the works of Marmontel, Charle- 
voix, Raynal, Voltaire, Chateaubriand, 
and others.* French travel books had 
much to do with perfecting the theme of 
the “noble savage” and promoting that 
of the “black legend.’’ Gil Blas furthered 
the cause of American adventure novels 
set in Spain. In the period before Har- 
vard’s lecturers, Francis Sales, Long- 
fellow, and Ticknor with his History of 
Spanish Literature (1849),?* knowledge 
of the comedia reached Payne, Irving, 
and other Americans in Parisian editions. 

Thus the beginning of North America’s 
pronounced awareness of Spain and 
Spanish America as sources of literary 
inspiration and themes resulted from 
several psychological and physical fac- 
tors. During the Revolutionary War 
period, national and patrictic urges 
drove American poets to sympathize 
with the martyrs of the Spanish world, 
such as Columbus, the Spanish Amer- 
ican aborigines, and the oppressed 
Spanish people; and to condemn vigor- 
ously supposed tyrants like the Romans, 
the Moors, Charles V, the conquista- 
dores, and Ferdinand VII. Subsequently, 
pride in the new United States led Irving 
and others to attempt to develop a 
native literature, material for which was 
offered by the Spanish conquest of the 
New World. At the same time, the 
Protestant-Puritan strain accounts for 
American interest in didactic literature 
like the Quijote and diatribes about the 
Inquisition and the Church’s role in 
colonization. But no sooner was inde- 
pendence attained than further excite- 
ment was craved—this restless romantic 
drive, the most significant of all, caused 
cultured New Englanders to dally with 
the often exotic and Oriental tinged 
literature and history of the European 
country least changed since the Middle 
Ages, even to travel there; it led the hardy 
to pioneer in Mexico and sail the Carib- 
bean, writing stereotyped novels of 
adventure, pirates, atrocity, and love; 
and the sensationalists, without docu- 
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mentation or firsthand knowledge, to 
exploit the glamor and mystery of Span- 
ish corsairs and inquisitorial chambers. 
Since North America’s ability to carry 
out a “manifest destiny” in commercial 
expansion and her freedom from addi- 
tional Old World aggression depended 
on the outcome of the emancipation of 
Spanish America and ownership of Carib- 
bean Islands, such political matters cap- 
tured the interest especially of writers 
of patriotic stanzas and romantic adven- 
ture. Because of the abundant presence 
in early American libraries of Spanish 
works, in the original or in translation, 
and English and French interpretations 
ot Spain, and because of instances of 
acknowledged indebtedness, literary 
sources must also have contributed to 
inspiring North American authors to 
look toward the Spanish world. 
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PROGRAM OF THE 1954 ANNUAL MEETING 
December 29-30, Hotel Statler, New York 
General Program Chairman: Ernesto Da Cal, New York University 
Wednesday, December 29 


9:00 A.M.—12:30 P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 

2:00 P.M.-5:15 P.M. The MLA FL Program. General Meeting. 

5:15 P.M.-7:00 P.M. Social Hour, sponsored by the AATs. 

8:30 P.M.—-10:00 P.M. Business Meeting and Meeting of SNHS Chapter Sponsors. 


Thursday, December 30 


8:00 A.M.—10:00 A.M. Chapter Breakfast. 


10:30 A.M.—12:00 A.M. Elementary and High School Session. Chairman: Manuel H. 
Guerra, State Univ. of New York, Buffalo. “‘A Program for the Articulation of 
High-School and College Foreign Language Study,” Vincent A. Scanio, Univ. 
of Michigan; ‘“‘The New Look for High-School Languages,” Charles N. Clark, 
East HS, Rochester, N. Y.; “Foreign Languages and the Challenge of Television,” 
Joseph Raymond, Pennsylvania State Univ., Ogontz Center. 

12:15 P.M.—1:45 P.M. Annual Luncheon. Presiding: Ernesto Da Cal. Presidential 


Address: Graydon 8. DeLand. 
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2:00 P.M.-3:30 P.M. Language Session. Chairman: Robert M. Duncan, Univ. of 
New Mexico. “Peruvian Slang,”’ Lawrence B. Kiddle, Univ. of Michigan; “El argot 
costarricense,” Francisco Villegas, Michigan State Normal College; ‘Students’ 
Slang in Portugal and Brazil,’ Gerald B. Moser, Pennsylvania State Univ. 

3:45-5:15 P.M. Literature Session. Chairman: L. Lomas Barrett, Washington and 
Lee Univ. “El Burlador, Don Giovanni, and the Popular Concept of Don Juan,” B. 
Frank Sedwick, Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee; “Almeida Garrett and Camées,” 
Jack H. Parker, Univ. of Toronto; “Escritores espafioles de hoy,’”’ Juan R. Parellada, 


Cultural Counselor of the Spanish Embassy. 
7:30 P.M.—10:00 P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Members of the Association have submitted to the Secretary-Treasurer for con- 
sideration at the Business Meeting on December 29, 1954, the following proposed 
Amendment to the Constitution: 

To change sentence 3, section 3 of Article IV, which now reads: ‘‘After obtaining the 
consent of the nominees, the Chairman shall transmit the nominations to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer for publication in the form of a ballot in the issue of Hispania preceding 
the Annual Meeting with blank spaces for writing in the names of other candidates,” 
to read: “After obtaining the consent of the nominees, the Chairman shall transmit 
the nominations to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall prepare and distribute a ballot 
printed with blank spaces for writing in the names of other nominees.” 


AATSP MEDAL AWARDS, 1953-54 








ALABAMA 


Bramincuam: Ensley HS: Nina Mayhall, Jean 
Parker; West End HS: Bonnie Barrentine 


ARIZONA 


Tucson: U of Arizona: Glee Mitchell, J. M. 
Polhamus, George Serventi, Bonnie Jean Wil- 
liams 


ARKANSAS 


Fayetrevitie: U of Arkansas: Anne Alcorn; 
Hor Springs: Sr. HS: Patsy Wilson 


CALIFORNIA 


Bursank: Villa Cabrini Acad.: Cecilia Bell- 
house; Ceres: Union HS: Doris Blanchard, 
Charles Friedline, Clifford Moss, Raymond 
Rohde; Ext Secunpo: HS: Danny Ingram, 
Barbara Johnson, Kay Kratz, Eileen Martin; 
Esconpipo: Union HS: Gail Parrish, Isabella 
Vega; Futterton: Union HS: Virginia Mun- 
hall, Gracia Villag6mez; Garpena: HS: Max- 
ine Diekman, Grace Hyeshima; INGLEWwoop: 
HS: Carol Frost, Patricia Stoll; Lone Beaca: 
Woodrow Wilson HS: Diane Adams, Joan 
Flamer, Dorill Dee Jones, Harlene Long; Los 
Ancetes: Alexander Hamilton HS: David 


Feldman, Judy Fleischman; Oakuanp: Holy 
Names H.S.: Marion Rose; Pasapena: Pasa- 
dena City C: Philippa Bruce, Carla Johnson; 
PrepMont: HS: Margaret Boydstun, Mikell 
Kelly; PLEASANTUN: Amador Valley Jt. Union 
HS: Rita Moldt; Rosemeap: HS: Harriett 
Sanford, Richard Simone; Sacramento: El 
Camino HS: Richard Gregory, Mary Morris; 
Tempte City: Jr. HS: Carol Jean West; 
Warrtier: HS: Barbara Stone, Bob Tokheim 


COLORADO 


Denver: East Denver HS: David H. Parchen, 
Everett G. Senter, Jr. 


CONNECTICUT 


Dansury: HS: A. Lee Slate; Hamprn: HS: 
Joseph Barba; Warersury: Crosby HS: 
Marion V. Iava 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Wasaineton: Anacostia HS: Caroline Cook, 
Joyce Hill, Phyllis Mazur, Phoebe Trianta- 
fillos; Georgetown Visitation Convent: Bettine 
Horigan; Roosevelt HS: Lynne Bennett, Arlene 
Gordon; St. John’s C. HS: William McCarthy, 
David Willingham; Sidwell Friends S: Vicki 
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Asher; Western HS: Marion H. Fischer, Patri- 
cia W. Stanner, Judy Wegman; Woodrow 
Wilson HS: Effie Ambler, Sally Ann Bele, 
Paul Friedenberg, Joanna Larson, Robert 
Olson, Mary A. Tibbets, Anne Whipple 


FLORIDA 


Bartow: HS: Barbara Hankins; Cora Ga- 
pLES: HS: Priscilla Moss; Fr. LAUDERDALE: 
Pine Crest S: Joan C. Cain; Fort Myers: 
Jr.-Sr. HS: Jerome Crosby; GAINESVILLE: 
HS: Sue Brooker, Walter Wynn; Jackson- 
VILLE Beacu; Duncan V. Fletcher HS: Dianne 
Byers; Orntanpo: Wm. R. Boone HS: Mary 
Lee Houston, Marjorie Lawson, Carol Mussel- 
white; Tampa: Middleton HS: Josephine J. 
Brodie, Rodney H. Dennis 


GEORGIA 
Darien: HS: Juanita Martin 


IDAHO 
ABERDEEN: HS: Esther Klassen 


ILLINOIS 


CARBONDALE: Southern Illinois U: Jack Story; 
Cuicago: Tilden Tech. HS: Carl Rygiewicz; 
Daxora: Dakota Comm. Unit Dist. 201: Alice 
Heinen; Matamora: Township HS: Rose 
Marie Barrow, Betty Mixon; Rock Fas: 
Township HS: Betty Knapp, James Norton 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute: Gerstmeyer Tech. HS: Jane 
Gevin 


IOWA 


Cumton: HS: Judith Ryder; Sioux Crry: 
Central HS: Nancy Chesterman, Irene Rivers, 
Cynthia Sanborn; Hast HS: Deanna Olson, 
Patricia Strain; Heelan HS: Terese Lilly 


KENTUCKY 


Louisvitte: J. M. Atherton HS: Marilyn 
Goldberg, Linda Gordon, Sally Jones, Marilyn 
Kurz; Presentation Acad.: Glenn Anne Par- 
rish; Shawnee HS: Susan Hart 


LOUISIANA 


New Orteans: Booker T. Washington HS: 
Joe Nathan Davis; De La Salle HS: Albert 
Prieto; Warren Easton Sr. HS: Jannet Colvert 
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MARYLAND 


Bautmore: Eastern HS: Janet Lee Alford, 
Donna Kresge; Milford Mill HS: Jack Beatty 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Hotyoxe: HS: Richard Fursa 


MICHIGAN 


Derrorr: Mackenzie HS: Carol Mannle; 
Sacinaw: Arthur Hill HS: Marilyn Cherry, 
Eileen Stokus; Watutep Lake: HS: Linda 
Wells 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapouis: Holy Angels Acad.: Barbara 
Pfeifer; Roosevelt HS: Deane Manolis, Blenda 
Theilman; Univ. HS: Sandra Erickson, Geral- 
dine Gamble; Owatonna: Pillsbury Acad.: 
John Nygaard 


MISSOURI 


Kansas Crry: Southeast HS: Tom Williams; 
SprineFietp: Drury C: Patricia Gargis 


NEW JERSEY 


Fark Lawn: HS: Ann Aherne, Warren Clift; 
Leonia: HS: Jackie Kane; Paterson: Central 
HS: Nathalie Peppinghaus, Elizabeth Theisz; 
Woopsoury: HS: Eugene Jackson 


NEW MEXICO 


Las Cruces: Union HS: Arturo Banegas 
Felipe Miranda, Don Sawyers; Los ALAMos 
Los Alamos HS: Thomas Bergstresser, John 
Bradbury, Nancy Chase, Robert Flack; 
TruTH or Consequences: Hot Springs HS: 
Elfas Armijo, Theresa Bird 


NEW YORK 


Bay Sore: HS: Colin Swinborne; Baysipe: 
HS: Adrienne Galante, Barbara Jonas; 
Brooxiyn: Bensonhurst Jr. HS: Toby Reis- 
man; James Madison HS: Ellen Antonio; 
William Alexander Jr. HS: Dorothy Spiegel; 
Cumnton: Hamilton C: Jack McMahon; 
CorNWALL-ON-Hupson: Storm King S: Peter 
W. Townsend; East Rockaway: HS: Keith 
M. Bunting; Mrvgota: HS: Eileen Berry, 
Margaret Thomas; Montice..o: HS: Francis 
Dunn, Judith Sherman; New rorx: Benjamin 
Franklin HS: Ramon Tristani; Bronz HS of 
Science: Herman Gluck; Charles Evans Hughes 
HS: Susan Zisselman (a Braille student); 
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Evander Childs HS: Hermine Rutman; Ma- 
combs Jr. HS: Regina Blank, Beverly Calev; 
Newtown HS: Francine Schnitzer, Henry Shats; 
W.C. Bryant HS: Lloyd Parlato; Rocuesrer: 
Irondequoit HS: Avis Greene 


OHIO 


Dayton: Paul Laurence Dunbar HS: Darrell 
Aldridge, Beverly Norvell, Corinthia Turner; 
East CLEVELAND: Shaw HS: Mary Lois Up- 
hoff, Jean Witter; Funpiay: Sr. HS: Cathe- 
rine Davis, Cynthia Felch, James Sehnert; 
Hamittron: HS: Janice Rupp; Norwoop: 
HS: Bob Horton; Younestown: Youngstown 
C: Sylvia Markopoulus, Mary Lou Moore 


OKLAHOMA 


Apa: East Central SC: Catherine Castleberry, 
Wanda Moore, James Sykes 


OREGON 


Evucene: Willamette HS: George Reddick, 
Norma Scadding; Porttanp; Alameda Grade 
S: David Treeseyett 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Arpmore: Lower Merion HS: Barbara Groen- 
endaal; Harrispure: John Harris HS: Mariel- 
len Hess; Partapetpaia: John Bertram HS: 
David Lefkovitz, Barbara Selfridge; Kensing- 
ton HS: Judith Ann Black, Barbara A. Kopp; 
Puoenrxvitte: Sr. HS: Joan Piper; Scran- 
ton: Central HS: Ruth Howell, Jerome Thier; 
Saaron: Sr. HS: Jacqueline Walker, Jane Yale 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
MrrcuHe.i: Sr. HS: Karen Ritchie 


TENNESSEE 


Kinesport: Dobyns-Bennett HS: Wayne 
Hobbs: Knoxvintue: East HS: Boyd Cox, 
Martha E. Walker; Maryvitie: Everett HS: 
Freddie L. Atchley; Warrenaven: HS: 
Norma §. Starnes 
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TEXAS 


Ex Paso: Austin HS: Ernest Lassich, Mary 
Mahon; Yaleta HS: Rachel Lopau, Angela 
Marrufo; Greenvitte: Sr. HS: Kenneth 
Walker; Haruincen: HS: Elma Cavazos, 
Roger Henderson; Humsie: Charles Bender 
HS: Don Alley; Menarp: HS: Mary Quiros, 
Lucille Royal; San Anronto: Ursuline Acad.: 
Rosemarie Galindo, Marie Hudson; Tauco: 
HS: Anna C. Collier, Daniel Johnson 


VERMONT 


Mippiesury: Middlebury C: Gaston F. 
Stegen 


VIRGINIA 


Artineton: Washington Lee HS: Preston An- 
gell, Jennie Gibson; Farts Caurca: HS: Wil- 
liam H. Blake, Jr.; Norroux: Granby HS: 
Charles Graves; Ricamonp: East End Jr. HS: 
Carolyn Williams; John Marshall HS: Bar- 
bara Kelly; St. Catherine’s S: Anne H. Jones; 
Thomas Jefferson HS: Martha R. Foy, Anne 
Miller; Roanoke: Jefferson Sr. HS: Ruth 
Adkins, Eleanor Dickson 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cuarteston: Stonewall Jackson HS: Shirley 
R. Roberts; Farrmont: Sr. HS: Mary L. Harr, 
Joe Poleway, Joe Ruggiero 


WISCONSIN 


ASHLAND: Northland C: Mary Speicher; M1t- 
WAUKEE: Pulaski HS: Beverly Geyer, Ter- 
rence Rose 


GUAM 


AaaNta: George Washington HS: Augustine 
Castro, Herminia Garcia, Juana Garrido, 
Vicente Paulino, Felix Terez, John Salas 
Taitano 


ONTARIO 


Ora: Orillia Dist. Collegiate Inst.: June 
Ashton; Suppury: HS: Erma Brankley, Janet 
Mullen 
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THE TEACHING OF SPANISH IN THE THIRD GRADES OF THE EL PASO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Carios RIvERA 
E] Paso Public Schools, E] Paso, Texas 


The program begun in September 1951, for 
teaching Spanish to English-speaking children 
in the E] Paso elementary schools, has ex- 
panded each year to inelude one more grade. 
This year the program includes the fourth 
grade. The majority of these fourth-graders 
are children who have had three years of 
Spanish, but provisions are made for those 
students who have not had Spanish prior to 
the fourth grade. 

In the third grade taught last year no dis- 
tinction was made among children who might 
have been in the Spanish program since the 
beginning, or those who had entered schools in 
E] Paso for the first time. In the third grade 
the emphasis is still placed in oral practices and 
conversation, with some informal reading and 
writing. The first and second grades are strictly 

ear-training” years, exposing the children to 
many experiences in Spanish without their 
seeing the written word. The recitations for 
the most part are by the entire group rather 
than individual. However, in the third grade, 
individual participation and response are en- 
couraged, and children begin to associate the 
oral word with the written symbols. 

The material presented at the beginning of 
the third year of Spanish is composed of review 
units to afford vocabulary drills and frequent 
repetitions of the material learned in the first 
and second grades. However, this review dif- 
fers from any previously had in that now the 

is drilled and written on the board 
either by the Spanish teacher or by the pupil. 
Children in the third grade who have had two 
years of oral Spanish can be taught to read by 
associating the written word with the oral 
word that they have heard for the past two 
years. Those who have had no Spanish or who 
have had one year only benefit from these oral 
reviews and quickly learn to associate sounds 
with the written word. 





* Material for this department should be 
sent to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


The first step in this recognition of sounds 
is a clear understanding of Spanish vowel 
sounds. In each unit, as the children identify 
individually or in a group the various objects, 
the Spanish teacher writes the word on the 
board, pronounces the word in syllables, and 
isolates the consonantal and vowel sounds. In 
this manner, the child’s ear and eye form the 
association, and aural recognition plus visual 
concept of the “‘sound”’ are accomplished. For 
example, after the teacher flashes a picture of 
papé and the children have identified him and 
have talked about papd using their known vo- 
cabulary, the teacher writes the word on the 
board, saying it in syllables: pa-pd. He pro- 
nounces the syllables distinctly and may go 
one step further in consonantal substitution: 
from papdé to mamd, writing the new “sound” 
on the board. When the nene is identified from 
a picture, the vowel sound of Spanish e is em- 
phasized by making the children aware of the 
difference in the vowel sound a in the words 
papd and mama and the new sound of ¢ in nene. 
At this point the vowels are written on the 
board: a, e, i, 0, u. Beneath the a, the words 
papdé and mamé are written for association of 
the vowel sound. Underneath the e, the word 
nene is written for recognition of the e sound. 
As each word is identified, it is written under 
the appropriate vowel sound for emphasis, re- 
minding the children that in Spanish the vowel 
sounds are always the same in any word. 

The transfer from the oral to the written 
symbol is a difficult task to accomplish and 
may be tedious for the child, since the average 
third grader is not fully developed in muscular 
coordination. For this reason, during the be- 
ginning of the third year emphasis is still 
placed on oral Spanish. The third grader is 
making a transfer from manuscript writing to 
cursive writing. There may be recitations 
where the lesson will be carried out orally with- 
out any writing. At other times, after the 
children have talked about certain objects, the 
Spanish teacher may take up pertinent vocab- 
ularies and write them on the board, one word 
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at a time, explaining the vowel and consonan- 
tal sounds so that the class may benefit from 
the written words. Little by little, sound recog- 
nition is achieved, and reading of these words 
is accomplished in the light of the teacher’s 
explanation of vowel and consonantal combi- 
nations. After the teacher has done this for 
several units, children are encouraged to keep 
individual vocabulary lists with the names of 
objects and illustrations. 

At this early stage of writing and reading 
Spanish, the children illustrate and write only 
the isolated vocabularies of objects in their 
notebooks. The teacher, however, as the class 

progresses, may write short sentences and have 
the children repeat them with him as he points 
to the words. This is done for the sake of Span- 
ish intonation. But the child is not expected to 
copy or to write and read long and involved 
sentences. One must bear in mind that the 
English-speaking child is still thinking in 
English and that his written mistakes will be 
caused by use of English phonics. Gradually, 
as the class encounters these phonic mistakes, 
the teacher refers to the five vowel sounds on 
the board, and the children develop an under- 
standing of the underlying differences between 
English and Spanish vowel sounds. In his oral 
work the child still makes short or long sen- 
tences in speaking of the objects identified in 
any particular unit. The teacher then gleans 
the important and pertinent vocabularies for 
writing and reading purposes. The objective 
in the early part of third-year Spanish is not 
so much to bring in new vocabulary in the 
review units provided as to use the known 
expressions in new situations, and to write 
them for oral and visual emphasis. 

Additional classwork in Spanish is given 
third-graders to provide extra drills on known 
vocabularies. For example, in the unit on 
Partes del Cuerpo, after the children have re- 
viewed and learned the various parts of the 
body, they are given a stenciled paper doll 
which they assemble and parts of which are 
identified. On the back the children write the 
name of the part of the body in Spanish with 
the aid of the teacher and assemble it. This doll 
is dressed when reviewing and learning articles 
of clothing. Clothing to fit the paper doll is cut 
out, colored, and identified by the children, 
and the name is written on the back. 

Frequent “tests” are given the children, 
especially at the end of some of the units of 
study. Matching games serve as an evaluation 
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of the unit presented. For example, by giving 
children stenciled sheets showing illustrations 
of several objects in one column and the Span- 
ish names in another column to match, the 
teacher was able to determine the extent of 
vocabulary and reading ability of the children. 
Failure to match correctly indicated that the 
children were either not learning to read or 
that they had not learned Spanish vocabu- 
laries. When the majority of students made 
the same mistake, these words had to be re- 
taught by the teacher before proceeding to the 
next unit. Because language learning is pro- 
gressive, with new expressions and experiences 
in the language built around known vocabu- 
laries, the learning of such vocabularies must 
not be left to chance. One does not discard the 
old vocabulary for the new. And in teaching 
children, these vocabularies should be pre- 
sented by various methods in varied situations. 

The material presented for reviews during 
the third year of Spanish was centered around 
units pertaining to the family, pets, parts of 
the body, articles of clothing, toys, fruits, vege- 
tables, numerals, the house and the various 
rooms of the house, and the three meals. Each 
unit also presented opportunities for enrich- 
ment of vocabularies by introduction of vari- 
ous learning situations and presentation of 
known material in a different aspect. Whereas 
in the first two grades children learn to count 
by rote or by counting objects in the class- 
room, in the third grade they were able to 
learn the system of numbers and to make 
combinations up to one thousand. They were 
able to read the words for the numbers as well 
as to identify numerals. These numbers were 
useful in learning to tell time in the unit pre- 
sented later, and again numbers played an 
important part in the unit on “The Grocery 
Store,” where prices had to be read and change 
made. The units on expressions about the 
weather, presented in the second grade and re- 
viewed in the third, served as the basis for a 
unit on introduction to science, El mundo a 
nuestro alrededor, and the unit on the farm 
and farm animals gave rise to a new unit on 
the circus—all of which are new experiences in 
the third grade, and all of which were experi- 
enced in Spanish. Again, the success of the 
teaching of Spanish in the third grade was due 
to the coordination and integration of Spanish 
with the third-grade course of study. Although 
no English was used by the Spanish teacher, 
the new material presented was made rela- 
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tively comprehensible because the children 
had had similar material in English during 
their third-year work. 

In order to arrive at some division of the 
fourth graders for purposes of teaching Span- 
ish to them, it was necessary for several rea- 
sons to test those to whom Spanish had been 
offered in Grades I-III. First, these grades in 
some of the elementary schools of El Paso are 
composed altogether of English-speaking chil- 
dren. Second, many schools exemplify some 
proportion of a mixture of English- and 
Spanish-speaking children. Third, classroom 
population in some schools is relatively un- 
stable because of the movement of parents who 
are in the armed forces. The test was meant to 
test both the children and the program. It was 
hoped that those children who had had three 
years of Spanish at the end of the third grade 
would automatically fall in the “‘fast-learners” 
category, and that those who for one reason or 
another had not had three years would make 
up the “‘slow-learners” group. A major purpose 
of the test was to help place the Spanish- 
speaking children in the fourth graders, since 
these children were separated from the 
English-speaking group in the first and second 
grades while Spanish was being taught. This 
allowed the English-speaking children an op- 
portunity to answer in Spanish. It was discov- 
ered early in the first grade that if a class had 
even one-fourth Spanish-speaking children in 
it, they monopolized the class, and since these 
Spanish-speaking children needed more Eng- 
lish practice, the classroom teacher taught 
them English in one corner of the room while 
the Spanish teacher carried on his class in 
Spanish in another corner of the room. 

The materials used for the test, originally 
developed as the Inter-American Tests of Gen- 
eral Ability under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on Modern Languages of the American 
Council on Education, were made available 
by the Educational Testing Service. These are 
a series of tests of general ability and language 
in parallel English and Spanish editions. The 
materials were not altered, but the method of 
presentation was changed because of the large 
number of children that were to be tested. 

The test used had to be one of visual and 
aural comprehension, since it was given to the 
first, second, and third graders who had not 
seen the written word before. The test con- 
sisted of forty objects out of 200 to be identi- 
fied. The objects were arranged in series of 


fives, one of which the children had to identify. 
For example, the first series of pictures pre- 
sented consisted of a chair, a house, a bed, a 
table, and a ladder. These five pictures were 
placed on an easel together, but the teacher 
pronounced only one: la cama. The children 
were given a stenciled paper with forty num- 
bers and a large square beside each number. 
Since each of the five pictures was numbered 
one through five, the children were instructed 
to place the number of the object pronounced 
in the square corresponding to the series. La 
cama could have been number three in the 
series of the first five pictures presented. 

This test given the El Paso children for the 
purpose of judging readiness for reading in the 
fourth grade and for providing a basis for 
separating children who have a fair command 
of Spanish in the third year from those who do 
not, requires no knowledge of the written 
language but consists of simple oral directions 
based upon a vocabulary of content and diffi- 
culty suitable for first, second, and third grade 
children. The following are examples of pic- 
tures of objects flashed taken at random. The 
underlined word is the word whose number the 
children should have written in the square 
provided: 


el perro, el gato, la cabra, el caballo, la vaca 

la pluma, la regla, la pasta, el lépiz, el libro 

la papa, el huevo, la manzana, el plétano, 
las uvas 

las hojas, los troncos, las macetas, la rafz, 
el ramo 

seis pollitos, dos pollitos, tres pollitos, cuatro 
pollitos, cinco pollitos 

el nifio que esté parado arriba de la caja, el 
nifio que esté abriendo la caja, el nifio que 
esté empujando la caja, ef nifio que esté 
sentado sobre la caja 

sonriendo, triste, sorprendido, enojado, rién- 
dose 

el buho, la banderola, algo que refleja, el ca- 
ballo bronco, la sombra 


The vocabulary is of increasing difficulty 
and many of the words have never been used 
in the classroom. However, many of the an- 
swers could be supplied by deduction, since 
in many cases within a series only one word 
out of five was unknown. 

The test was administered by the Spanish 
teachers in 101 classes (40 first-, 32 second-, and 
29 third-grade), to a total of 2967 children. 
The following table indicates the number of 
children missing the words indicated in 
sequence of easy to difficult words: 
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Number of Po Word Missed 
oe 
384 la cama 
549 ~=el sombrero 
579 —s el’: policfa 
668 el aeroplano 
700 ~—s el ellefante 
826 ~=—s ell soll 
866 cinco pollitos 
907 ~—s el pintor 
1039 _— ell insecto 
1055 _—s as tijeras 
1066 _— el auditorio 
1087 el nifio mds alto 
1093 ~=s la corona 
1099 ~—s ell gato 
1122 —s la taza 
1210 el hombre que est4é comiendo 
1300 enojado 
1339 += la manzana 
1391 la lave 
1415 ___ el libro 
1436 ~=Ss. la arana 
1451 tubo reventado 
1460 ila camisa 
1517 _— algo que refleja 
1553 _—s ila sefiora que estdé cosiendo 
1677 _— el nifio que esté abriendo la caja 
1703 _—s la nifia que esté leyendo 
1718 el hombre que esté levantando algo 
1718 la calabaza 
1724 algo humano 
1731 el cerco 
1733 ~—s las hojas 
1766 lasombra 
1766 algo dividido en mitades 
1825 ila pala 
1836 = algo derecho 
1838 la fuente 
1904 la vela 
1910 el segundo conejo 
1978 el codo 


For the purpose of classifying these children, 
especially the third-graders, those missing less 
than half the words (1-20) were classified in 
the “fast-learning group” and those missing 
more than half (21-40) were classified in the 
“slow-learning group.” This classification 
seems to serve the purpose in the El Paso 
fourth grades where Spanish continues to be 
taught, and children who took the test last 
May are now taking Spanish instruction in 
separate groups within the same grade level. 
The following table illustrates the percentage 
of children in first, second, and third grade 
classes in four schools who answered 20 or 
more correctly. This table is of particular 
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interest because it illustrates the “types’’ of 























classes where Spanish is being taught: 
a3 , 
ai) (a3 i ail 
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Douglass | 18 11.0%| 34 23.5% 26 15.4% 
12 116.6% 

Children are all Negro. 

Mesita | 35 |62.8%| 31 |38.7%| 29 68.9% 

36 (66.6% 32 168% | 26 46% 

















Children come from high-income families, 
and many have Spanish maids living at home. 


Rusk 40.6%| 43 |58% 35 
42.2%| 30 |93.3%| 37 
88.8% 41 





22 
45 


43 
30 
44 


85.7% 
94.59% 
51.2% 


Classes are composed of one-fourth to one- 
half Spanish-speaking students in each class. 


Crockett | 37 24% 


























31 | 3% | 30 28.6% 


One hundred per cent English-speaking chil- 
dren in class. 





In studying the various tables and charts 
showing the results of the test administered to 
first, second, and third graders many questions 
arise and no definite conclusions can be 
reached, in view of the fact that this was the 
first test administered to all classes. A basis of 
comparison had to be established and a norm 
had to be reached for subsequent years. There 
seems to be a normal progression from the 
first through the third grades in some cases, 
but why did the second class listed in Mesita 
under third grade regress to 46% from 66% in 
the first and 68% in the second grades? What 
happened to the Crockett second-graders? 
Although these questions remain unanswered, 
the test has a definite purpose, in grouping the 
children within each class in the fourth grade. 

At present the Spanish program in the El 
Paso Public Schools reaches 5535 children, 
1500 in the first; 1673 in the second; 1290 in 
the third and 1072 in the fourth. There are 
seven assistants to the supervisor of Spanish 
and 15 schools are visited each week, teaching 
20 minutes in the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd grades and 
30 minutes in the 4th grade three times a week. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt.—In the UN General Assem- 
bly Hall on 30 June, 2,400 delegates to the 
NEA convention gave her an ovation. She 
told them she had “wanted for a long time” to 
tell parents and teachers they should reap- 
praise public school curricula. Then she recom- 
mended that “some things, like arithmetic, be 
left until later” and F'Ls be taught in primary 
grades from the start when “ear and memory 
training are so much easier.” “I myself 
learned French from a French governess be- 
fore I learned English. I couldn’t tell you now 
how I know that a word should be masculine 
or feminine, but I just know it....To pre- 
pare children for life in a new kind of world— 
a much smaller world—we should emphasize 
as never before that they make the attempt to 
speak some FL.” 


Elementary Schools—The status of FL 
study in them during the fall of 1953 was 
studied by MLA staff member Kenneth 
Mildenberger, and his elaborate statistical 
analysis—offering reliable data as a corrective 
to rumor and wishful thinking—was published 
by the U.S. Office of Education. Mildenberger 
proposes to survey the situation again this 
fall, and you can help him to check his guess 
that at least 100 new programs have begun. 
If you know of a new program, drop him a 
postcard giving the place and (most impor- 
tant) the name and address of a person who can 
supply detailed information. The MLA is 
determined to keep track of this trend as long 
as the FL Program continues. We await your 
news. 


Disappointed Kids.—There were nearly 
2,000 of them, and they were disappointed 
because, of all things, they couldn’t go back to 
school when summer vacation-time came. On 
17 June the Minneapolis Star carried a story 
announcing that the University of Minnesota 
wanted a few 3rd, 4th, 5th, or 6th grade 
youngsters to enroll in summer demonstration 
classes in French, German, or Spanish, Start- 
ing 22 June. Before classes began, the univer- 
sity switchboard was jammed with telephone 
calls and an estimated 2,000 requests were 
received. The 109 children enrolled were 
accepted on a first-come first-served basis. 


National Education Association —The 
feeling has been growing that the modern 
languages have not had the prominence they 
deserve at the meetings of the NEA.” This 
was said in October 1916 (MLJ, I, 41). The 2 
(then) federations of modern FL teachers 
acted for a time to remedy the situation (e.g., 
in 1916-18). At the biggest convention in NEA 
history, held in New York last June, the 
MLA co-sponsored a discussion (about 100 in 
attendance) of FLs in the elementary schools, 
with a panel consisting of Donald Walsh 
(MLA staff), Carlos Rivera (El Paso), Mrs. 
Margit MacRae (San Diego), and Miss 
Helen Mackintosh (U.S. Office of Education). 


CBS Radio—Its news commentator, 
Allan Jackson, said on his 30 June newscast 
(6 p.m. EDT): “To my own knowledge there 
are few foreign correspondents who can speak 
the language of the country in which they work 
better than their children. Youngsters have a 
knack of mimicry which is ideal in learning a 
language abroad. I can recall many instances 
on the lawn of the press club in Berlin during 
the summer of ’48 when the parents, convers- 
ing with German nationals, not infrequently 
interrupted the conversation to ask their 
youngsters for the right word in German. And 
the youngsters, accustomed to playing in that 
language with German-speaking playmates, 
invariably had the answer. My oldest boy at 
the time was six, and after only a few months 
it was he, not I, who did the interpreting 
between my German housekeeper and visiting 
Americans. He hasn’t used his German since 
then, and doesn’t know any now, but when 
the occasion arises, the language will come 
back as something of a second nature. A 
youngster learns swifty and easily. His adult 
parent struggles and never quite gets the 
natural perfection. Today you can travel in 
almost any part of the world and get by on 
English alone. But you can get by a whole lot 
easier with at least one other language learned 
preferably while you are young—and not the 
weekend before you depart.” 


Television.—If your institution is consider- 
ing the teaching of Fls over TV, or if you’d 
like to initiate a proposal to do so, write to the 
ef’ 
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MLA for either historical data or practical 
advice. Thanks to an FL-TV Conference held 
in MLA headquarters on 9-10 June, we are in 
a position now to supply both, gratis. Our 
conference was attended by the following 
persons, all of whom have actually taught FLs 
in this new medium: Douglas W. Alden 
(Princeton), Theodore T. Beck (Georgia), Mrs. 
Eleanor Bingham (Washington public schools) 
D. Lincoln Canfield (Rochester), Curtis L. 
Farrington (Houston), Xavier A. Fernandez 
(Russell Sage), Alexandre Goulet (Creighton), 
Manuel H. Guerra (College for Teachers, 
Albany), Dean Frances M. Nevins (Phoenix), 
Joseph Raymond (Penn. State), Carlos 
Rivera (El Paso public schools), Frederick 
Schwartz (Iowa State), Lester W. J. Seifert 
(Wisconsin), Sisters Marie Philip and Marie 
Ursule (College of St. Catherine, St. Paul), and 
Mrs. Anne Slack (Schenectady public schools). 
Present also as a helpful guest was Mrs. 
Gertrude G. Broderick, radio-TV specialist in 
the U. S. Office of Education. The reports 
resulting from the conference are (1) a de- 
tailed account of what has thus far happened 
in this new field over 16 different TV stations 
and (2) a consensus of helpful counsel for the 
FL teacher trying it next. 


Student Travel—The Council on Student 
Travel estimates that about 50,000 U. S. 
students go abroad each year now. Between 
1946 and 1951 travel courses were sponsored 
by at least 102 colleges in 33 states. 


The FL in Flying.—In early July, Lt. Gen. 
William H. Tunner, commander of the U. 8. 
Air Force in Europe, gave orders that all 
(about 80,000) Air Force officers and enlisted 
personnel there and in North Africa must take 
a 30-hour course in German, French, Italian, 
or Arabic unless they already know the lan- 
guage or will return to the U. S. within 6 
months. Purpose of the course is to “break 
down the barriers between people” and help 
“these peoples of Europe to understand 
Americans and our way of life.” A 30-hour 
course is a laudable though small step in this 
direction. 


Ambassadors.—Addressing students at 
Westhampton College (University of Rich- 
mond) on 5 June, Shirley Elisabeth Enochs, 
chief of international technical missions, 
Social Security Administration, said: “Some of 
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you may, at some time in the future, be among 
the professors, scholars, and students whom 
the President [Eisenhower] wishes to see go 
out to the schools of the free world in ever 
greater numbers. Some of you may go abroad 
on your own, as students or as tourists. Each 
of you can be an effective ambassador of the 
United States. And may I take this opportu- 
nity to suggest that your effectiveness in this 
role will be greatly enhanced if you have 
mastered the language of the country in which 
you are to work or study? On the basis of 
personal experience, I can promise you that 
the time and effort devoted to mastering a 
second language will bring rich rewards in 
knowledge, understanding, and personal 
friendship.” 


FL Houses.—Many institutions have them 
for one or more languages taught. According 
to our records they exist currently at Bryn 
Mawr (1937), Bucknell, Columbia, Connecti- 
cut (1952), Florida State, Goucher, Haverford 
(1940), Hood, Louisiana State, Middlebury, 
Mount Holyoke (1937), N. J. College for 
Women, Oberlin (1927), Radcliffe, Rollins, 
Russell Sage, Scarritt, Smith, Wilson, Wis- 
consin (1918), and Wooster. Other places make 
them a feature of summer sessions: Colorado, 
Duke, Fordham, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Washington, and Western Reserve. Wayne has 
an all-FL lounge; Barnard, French rooms; 
Wellesley, a French “corridor.” Far more 
places than these have FL “tables”; in our 
files is a list of 95. 


Pledge.—On 25 April 1953 Dr. J. Burton 
Vasche, Associate Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in California, said: “In order to 
understand the people of other countries, it is 
important that we understand their language. 
Mastery of language can be achieved through 
education, and in the light of present needs 
our schools and colleges have a major respon- 
sibility in providing this necessary language 
training for our youth....A knowledge of 
F Ls is essential in order to carry on much of 
the world’s business and industry. ...The 
public schools of our country should give 
consideration to developing a definite pro- 
gram of language instruction beginning early 
in the child’s education, preferably in the lower 
grades, and then extending into the colleges 
and universities. Such a program would pro- 
vide our young people with background ex- 
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perience and knowledge on which to base 
their professional goals. ... With the nations 
of the world becoming increasingly interde- 
pendent, the skills and understandings de- 
rived from language study will have definite 
vocational value for the business and profes- 
sional man.... The study of modern lan- 
guages is an important component of every 
sound program in general education... . 
Since the teaching of modern languages is a 


field of high specialization, it is especially 


important that qualified personnel be avail- 
able. ... More young men and women must 
be recruited and encouraged to study for the 
Ph.D. degree in modern . The 
State Department of Education is pledged to 
work with the MLA of Southern California. 

. . We must provide opportunities which will 
encourage and stimulate all teachers to share 
in the interests of an improved program in 
modern language teaching.” 


California.—Of the 390,907 pupils in grades 
9-12 in its high schools during 1951-52, 
112,099 (28.7%) were in FL classes: 78,333 in 
Spanish, 18,949 in Latin, 12,194 in French, 
2,248 in German, 375 in Italian. Enrollment 
by years: Spanish: 48,884 (beginning), 22,739 
(second year), 5,548 (third year), 1,162 
(fourth year); Latin: 11,096-6,712-916-225; 
French: 7,054-3,959-986-195; German: 1,264- 
763-221; Italian: 268-107. In October 1950, 
9,817 students in 50 California junior colleges 
(19.6% of the total enrollment) were enrolled 
in 544 modern language classes taught by 118 
instructors. In the fall of 1952, 1,912 students 
in California’s 9 state colleges were enrolled 
in 278 FL classes: 772 in Spanish, 665 in 
French, 396 in German, 50 in Italian, 18 in 
Latin, 11 in Norwegian. 


FLs without a Passport.—It is possible for 
American students so to hear them, in many a 
community. One out of every four white 
persons in the U. S. on 1 April 1950 was of 
foreign white stock (i.e., foreign born or of 
foreign parentage), according to figures from 
the 1950 Census of Population (released 29 
March 1954). Of the 33,750,653 persons so 
classified (about 6.1 million below the all-time 
high in 1930), 10,161,168 were born abroad, 
and another 23,589,485 had one or both 
parents born abroad. Of those born abroad, 
more than 8 million came from countries whose 
language was not English, as did the foreign 


parent or parents of another 18 million and 
more. From Germany or Austria came 1,393, 
116, and 4,559,080 others had a parent or 
parents from one of these countries. The 
figures for Italy: 1,427,145-3,143,405; for 
Spain and Latin America: 616,424-1 062,710; 
for France and French-speaking Canada: 
346,333-773,160; for the U. 8. 8. R.: 894,844- 
1,647,420. 


War for Men’s Minds—According to 
Pravda for 11 April 1954 (p. 3), the Soviet 
Union is producing dictionairies in eighty (80) 
languages. Guess why. We would produce 80 
dictionaries too if we thought it worth while— 
and for less than the cost of a single intercon- 
tinental bomber. Who says so? The American 
Council of Learned Societies, which is cur- 
rently making a few, and will make more if the 
money is forthcoming. 


Slogans.—Can only our money talk?... 
Learn a phrase and make a friend... . Even 
your dog can learn to understand a foreign 
language. ...(We heard these from Lurline 
V. Simpson of the University of Washington. 
Can you better them?) 


Stanford University.—Sponsored jointly by 
its School of Education and Department of 
Germanic and Romanic Languages, and 
supported by a grant of $18,000 from the 
Rosenberg Foundation (San Francisco), a 
special 8-week program will be offered next 
summer to teachers interested in learning how 
to teach Spanish in elementary schools. The 
cost will be $470 for tuition and board and 
room to those who elect to stay on the campus; 
for $645 (175 extra) another group, after the 
first 5 weeks at Stanford, will fly with their 
instructors for3 weeks in Guadalajara, Mexico, 
to practice their Spanish, travel, and observe 
life in a Spanish-speaking comrounity. For 
both groups 16 quarter hours of credit will be 
given for successful work. 


; University of Notre Dame.—This fall it is 
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enough authentic patterns of speech to meet 
any normal classroom situation unselfcon- 
sciously. He must know enough about the FL 
to choose textbooks which are clear, correct, 
well-planned, well-illustrated, and which 
contain so many useful exercises for practice 
in understanding, speaking, reading, and 
eventually writing the FL that he will not 
feel impelled to devise additional ones. Having 
chosen good books, he must use them systemat- 
tically, devoting substantially the entire class- 
room period to giving his students practice in 
the actual use of the FL, not diverting them 
with realia (unless near the close of the period) 
and not requiring them to memorize words 
which they are unready to use and use re- 
peatedly. No FL class is “boring’’ to students 
who realize that they are making steady 
progress towards a command of the language, 
and no amount of picturesque distraction or 
“come-on stuff” will hold their attention long 
if they do not have the realization of this 
progress.—The foregoing counsel was distilled 
from a statement sent us by Julian Harris 
(Wisconsin), to whom our thanks. 


Tape Recorders—A child hears before 
understanding, understands before talking, 
and the more he hears and understands, the 
sooner does his passive stage change to instinc- 
tive vocal reproduction of what his subcon- 
scious has faithfully registered. This principle, 
applied to adults and FL learning, lies behind 
much of the teaching of languages by use of 
tape recorders. For example, in the SHAPE 
(Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers 
Europe) language lab on the outskirts of 
Paris, students of all ranks, from privates to 
generals, put on earphones and listen to a 
man’s voice speak a phrase in the language 
they are learning; a woman’s voice repeats the 
same phrase; then the student repeats it into 
« small hand microphone. After 30 or 40 
phrases, the tape is replayed, the student 
hears all 3 voices, and he can immediately 
correct his accent and intonation. Eventually 
the constant repetition causes him subcon- 
sciously to think in the new language. Says 
Donald Ryerson, 35-year-old Californian who 
devised and supervises the SHAPE FL instruc- 
tion: “Anyone who has a flair for languages, by 
using this method for 1 hour a day, can soon 
reach a high degree of fluency.” 

Intensive Language Courses ——How many 
are now offered in high schools? One in 
Spanish has been given by W. Theodore 
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Crosby at the Hillhouse High School, New 
Haven, Conn., since September 1946. Cover- 
ing 3 years work in 2, it gives students “the 
ability to use the FL in lifelike situations.’ 
During the first year, about 15 students, each 
normally carrying 3 other subjects, devote ¢ 
consecutive periods to Spanish daily (10 s 
week, 10 points awarded for passing); the 
second year’s work a normal 5-hour-a-week 
course in advanced grammar and reading. A 
text was especially written for the accelerated 
program and has been twice revised; a feature 
is that each sentence to be learned is a vehicle 
for introducing a grammatical point. After §& 
years of experience the instructor reports: 
“Success is outstanding for the able student 
but doubtful for the mediocre. All goes well for 
a beginning class until about January. Then 
a rapid change occurs in which the smart pupi) 
improves fast in composition and reading and 
steps up his oral work to a point that he can 
even give 3 to 5 minute compositions orally 
before the class. On the other hand, the poor 
student has increasing grammar trouble, 
begins to forget material just learned, and 
loses his confidence and enthusiasm. This 
means that the real value of the course, that is, 
fluency in speaking, writing, and reading, is a 
proven fact—but only for the able student.” 


FL on Radio.—With its mass audience 
increasingly captured by TV, radio is now 
concentrating more and more on minority or 
specialized groups, and FL programming has 
reached considerable proportions. According 
to a recent survey of 1,511 U.S. commercial 
stations, conducted by Sponsor magazine, 
394 (or 26% of all respondents) were in 
1953-54 devoting some program time to one 
or more of 31 nationalities, either in an FL 
or in English (e.g., introducing foreign music). 
Most popular language, not surprisingly, was 
Spanish, with 129 stations carrying it. Second 
most popular: Polish <‘%5 stations). Then 
Italian (97), Jewish (51), German (46), French 
(23, not including Canada), Portuguese (22), 
Hungarian (20), Greek (20), Swedish (16), 
Lithuanian (12), Ukrainian (11), Czech (11), 
Slovak (10), ete. One station (in Haverhill, 
Mass.) reported that it carried an hour of 
Arabic, and WHOD in Homestead, Pa., in the 
heart of the mining area, reported devoting 14 
hours to Italian, 3 to Slovak, 4 to Croatian, 1 
to German, 12 to Polish, 7 to Greek, 1 to 
Hungarian. Thirteen stations reported their 
programming 100% Spanish language. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


E. H. Hespgeit anp Rospert H. Wruuiams Associate Editors* 


Conducted by 








To THe Eprrors: 

In the May issue of Hispania a correspond- 
ent requests information on a source that 
reviews foreign language records and also on 
records that might be recommended. Spanish 
Book Clearing House, 209-B West Glen Ave., 
Peoria Heights, Illinois, has a rather extensive 
list of LP records by Spanish composers, 
guitar music, both classical and flamenco, 
orchestral music, chamber music, piano music, 
zarzuelas, popular and folk music. Of special 
significance for language study is a recording 
of eight poems of Federico Garcfa Lorca, read 
by José Jorda accompanied by Juan Martinez, 
guitarist, and issued by the Spanish Music 
Center, 1291 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N. 
Y. We have used it with fine results in our 
language laboratory. It can be used to advan- 
tage in beginning classes for pronunciation and 
intonation, and in literature classes as an 
example of fine poetry well read. The text of 
the poems is included. 

Also used in our laboratory are recordings of 
Spanish zarzuelas. Fernando J. Montilla, 447 
West 50th St., New York 19, N. Y. has issued 
about 15 on LP records (also available from 
the Spanish Book Clearing House.) They were 
tape recorded in Spain by Spanish artists, but 
the discs were produced in this country. With 
each album 5-10 copies of the libretto will be 
supplied without cost or at a slight cost. 

The Lorraine Music Company, 39-46 47th 
St., Long Island City 4, N. Y., lists almost the 
same records as Spanish Book Clearing House. 
They supply at no extra charge the verbatim 
text in Spanish of every record listed. The 
same company has French and German 
records. 

Roig Spanish Books, 576 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y., has folklore music of Spain on 
records. Casa Moneo, 218 West 14th St., New 
York 11, N. Y., has an extensive list of Amer- 
ican, Latin American and Spanish issues of 
Spanish and Latin American music. Their 
listings, like those of RCA Victor, are almost 
entirely devoted to popular music. Incident- 
ally, Roig and Casa Moneo are excellent 
sources for Spanish realia. 





* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Dr. E. H. Hespelt, 104 White Park 
Place, Ithaca, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. 
Williams, University, Austin 32, Texas. 


Banks Upshaw and Co., 703 Browder St., 
Dallas, Texas, has fiction, animal stories, 
feature stories, piano dances, conversation 
sentence drills, tests, songs, folk tales on tape, 
wire and discs. 

Shakespeare Tape Library, 1818 M St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C., has many literary 
classics available in Italian, French and Span- 
ish. In Spanish there is an hour’s record- 
ing of poems selected from Allison Peers’ A 
Critical Anthology of Spanish Verse, including 
early romances, poetry by Juan de la Cruz, 
Lope de Vega, Géngora, Quevedo and Es- 
pronceda. Pedro Salinas and Jorge Guillén 
have recorded a number of their own works 
on tape. Piri Ferndndez Cerra has recorded 
the Redondillas of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. 

In the same issue of Hispania inquiry was 
made concerning films for use in high school 
Spanish classes. I should like to recommend 
three films recently issued in color. They are 
Castillos de Espafia, Corazén de Espafia, and 
Madrid. The text is restricted to the 2,000 
most common words and idioms of Keniston’s 
Standard List. Scripts are available and also 
78 RPM records of the sound track. Each 
film runs ten minutes. They may be purchased 
or rented from International Film Bureau, 57 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
We have used these films and the records for 
class and for Spanish club. The photography 
is excellent, for it shows many places of im- 
portance in Spain and it also shows the Spanish 
people as they appear on the streets of their 
cities in 1954. These films serve to dispel the 
travel book atmosphere so frequently asso- 
ciated with Spain. The text is very simple, so 
that after only a few weeks of study the 
students can understand much of the com- 
mentary, especially if they have studied the 
scripts, read them aloud and listened to the 
records. We hear and read so much about 
Latin America now that we quite likely forget 
about Spain. 

I hope this information will be of use to 
readers of Hispania. I have to review such 
material as editor of the Bulletin of the Ne- 
braska MLA, and as director of our Spanish 
Club and our French and Spanish sound 
laboratories. 


University of Nebraska Hat CaRNEY 
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To THe Eprrors: 

Your request for information regarding 
tours to Spain and Spanish-speaking countries 
(Hispanta, May 1954) prompts me to write a 
recommendation for the tours sponsored each 
summer by College of the Holy Names, 
Oakland, California, and conducted by Mrs. 
Dora Grace Erickson, Professor of Spanish 
at the college. 

Relative popularity has usually demanded 
a schedule of two summers in Europe to 
every one in Mexico or Central or South 
America. The routes of the European tours 
vary. Spain is usually well covered; sometimes, 
as in 1951, it is the main feature. 

I can vouch for the fact that Mrs. Erickson 
is a delightfully charming tour leader and a 
thoroughly experienced one. 

Sister Perer BERNARD 
Holy Names High School 
Oakland 18, California 


The editors are very grateful for the helpful 
information contained in the above letters. 
E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

I am writing to ask if anyone on your staff 
could tell me what the opportunities are today 
for stenographers and secretaries who can 
speak and read English and Spanish. 
Buffalo, New York J. D. Q. 


The best suggestions I can offer are the 
following: (1) Find out from your Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce what firms in Buffalo 
have export business with South America and 
apply for a position with such firms. (2) Send 
for the “Help Wanted” sections of the Sunday 
editions of the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune. (These sections are not 
included in the editions sold outside of New 
York City. You will either have to write 
directly to the newspapers or ask your news 
dealer to give a special order for you.) (3) Get 
a copy of La Prensa, or another Spanish 
language newspaper and read the want ads. 
(4) Write to Moore-McCormack Steamship 
Lines, to the Grace Line, to Pan American 
Airways (New York), to Minneapo’is Moline 
Co. (Minneapolis), and to any other corpora- 
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tion which has wide interests in Spanish 
America, applying for such a position. (5) 
Write to the International House, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana and ask them for information 
on the subject. From one or more of these 
sources you ought to be able to get some 
“leads” to help you to your goal. 

E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

I have been awarded a fellowship by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education to 
explore the field of foreign language instruc- 
tion in the elementary school during the 
academic year 1954-55. I should like to make 
the year as profitable as possible and should 
appreciate answers to the following questions: 

(1) Can you tell me where I can obtain a 
list of all public school districts which offer 
foreign language instruction in the grades? 
(2) Will you recommend conferences, conven- 
tions, regional meetings, etc. which might be 
of interest and help to me during the year? I 
am especially interested in gatherings which 
are held east of the Mississippi. (3) Where can 
I obtain any printed material arising from the 
Conference on the Role of Foreign Languages 
in American Schools, which was held in 
Washington, D. C. in January 1953? 
Allentown, Pa. T. G. B. 


(1) Write to the U. 8. Office of Education 
for the free booklet Status of Foreign Language 
Study in American Elementary Schools, Fall 
Term, 1953, prepared by Kenneth W. Milden- 
berger, Research Associate of the Modern 
Language Association, 6 Washington Square 
North, New York 3, N. Y. Dr. Mildenberger 
is the best informed person in the country in 
this field, and you should get in touch with 
him for further information. (2) At the annual 
meetings of the Modern Language Association 
and of the various AATs, to be held in New 
York City December 27-30, there will be 
discussions of the teaching of foreign languages 
in the grades, and also at the April 1-2 meeting 
in New York of the Northeast Conference on 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages. (3) Re- 
ports were mimeographed, not printed. They 
can be obtained from Dr. MarjorieC. Johnston 
at the U. S. Office of Education. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Conducted by 


Watrer T. Pairs, Associate Editor, and the Eprror 
Se 


Descriptive Studies in Spanish Grammar.— 
Edited by Henry R. Kahane and Angelina 
Pietrangeli, University of Illinois Press, Ur- 
bana; cloth, $5.00, paper, $4.00. Five addi- 
tional studies using Professor Kahane’s de- 
scriptive approach to Spanish grammar: “A 
Description of Noun Suffixes in Colloquial 
Spanish,” Spencer L. Murphy; “The Position 
of the Noun Modifier in Colloquial Spanish,” 
Elbert W. Ringo; “The Adverb in Colloquial 
Spanish,” Ralph D. McWilliams; “The De- 
velopment of the Function Word System from 
Vulgar Latin to Modern Spanish,” Harriett S. 
Hutter; “Linguistic Analysis of Géngora’s 
Baroque Style,” Evelyn E. Uhrhan. 

G. T. C. 


Lingua-Games.—A bulletin with this title, 
prepared by Rudolph F. Wagner of Richmond, 
Virginia, may be obtained by sending 5 cents 
in stamps to The Service Bureau for ML 
Teachers, Kansas STC, Emporia. 


Spanish Publications in New York.—Las 
Américas Publishing Company, 156 West 13th 
Street, formerly only a bookseller, has started 
publishing its own works. Among the first 
volumes are Iberoamérica, by Jestis de Galfn- 
dez, and two pamphlets of poetry in the 
Coleccién Simbolo, by Clemente Soto Velez 
and Jorge Luis Morales. 

G. T. C. 


El paisaje en la poesia mericana.—An 
interesting work by Marfa del Carmen Millén 
that treats the concept of “paisaje” in certain 
Mexican poets from Terrazas to Othén. There 
are well-documented and revealing insights 
into literary cause and effect, coupled occa- 
sionally with quite subjective analyses of a 
poet’s reaction to nature. Not an all-encom- 
passing study like that of Alfonso Reyes on 
the same subject, but stimulating in its views. 
Imprenta Universitaria, Mexicc 

eh, MoE 


Research Materials for the Study of Latin 
America at the University of Texas—A 107- 
page pamphlet by Lota M. Spell describing the 

i ry and general characteristics of the great 
amount of material available at the University 
of Texas, both in its Latin American Collection, 
and elsewhere in the archives. The colléction is 


particularly strong in history and bibliography, 
containing thousands of manuscripts concern- 
ing the early days of Mexico and Texas. This 
is not a catalog, but it gives the reader a good 
idea of the university’s potentialities for 
research. Univ. Press, Austin. 

G. T. C. 


Early Perwian Writing —The legend of the 
invention and use of letters and writing had its 
origin before the time of Manco Capac, the 
founder of the Inca empire and the first ruler 
to whom the title of inca was given. This oc- 
curred at some time in the 11th century or 
early in the 12th. Writing was invented years 
earlier in the reign of King Pachacuti VII, 
often referred to as Tupac Cauri, who must 
not be confused with the Inca Pachacutec, the 
ninth and greatest of the Incas, who ruled 
ca. 1400-48. He was the grandfather of Huaina 
Capac, also a notable Inca, who died shortly 
before the arrival of the Spaniards. 

Writing, according to the legend, was done 
first on plantain leaves, later on parchment, 
and was becoming widely used when the 
priests and soothsayers convinced Pachacuti 
that the wars, pestilence, and other disasters 
afflicting the kingdom were due to the dis- 
pleasure of the gods because of the writing. 
Thereupon Pachacuti forbade the further use 
of any kind of letters under penalty of death, 
and the law was so strictly enforced that the 
Peruvians completely lost the art of writing. 
In later years a learned amauta who invented 
some characters for writing was burned alive. 
All this preceded by centuries the founding and 
rise of the Inca nation to the most powerful 
position of the Andes. 

References: i. Philip Ainsworth Means, 
Ancient Civilizations of the Andes (1931), p. 
326. 2. Hiram Bingham, Inca land (1922), pp. 
308-310. 3. Fernando Montesinos, Memorias 
antiguas historiales y politicas del Perti (written 
17th cent., pub. 1882), chaps. x1, XIV, xv. 4. 
Charles O. Locke, The last Princess (1954), 
p. 133. 


University of Texas Nina Lee Wersmncer 

Latin American Favorites.—An interesting 
collection of 21 songs from 13 Latin American 
countries, arranged by William Tuckman. 
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There are various styles, from a modern- 
sounding Puerto Rican waltz to the beauti- 
fully plaintive A casinha pequenina; several 
unusual dance rhythms such as a jarana, a 
chacarera, and an interesting weavers’ dance 
from Peru; and the old favorites La cucaracha, 
Chapanecas, and Cielito lindo. Some have one 
verse of the Spanish or Portuguese lyrics 
together with an English translation. The 
translations are rather free and occasionally 
change the stress in such a manner that they 
are difficult to sing in English. One piece, a 
Brazilian children’s dance, is nearly identical 
to a Welsh folk tune, The Ash Grove. Perhaps 
the most satisfying aspect of this collection, to 
teachers at least, are the words of the Yucatan 
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dance: A la escuela todos vayamos con gusto 
y placer,/en donde los maestros nos brindan la 
luz del saber... Belwin, Rockville Center, 
N. Y. $1. 

et: & 


Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly.— 
Volume I, Number 1 appeared in July 1954, 
published by the Department of Modern 
Foreign Languages of the University of Ken- 
tucky. Chairman of the Editorial Board: 
Alberta W. Server. Annual subscription: $2.00 
a year. The first number contains 45 mimeo- 
graphed pages. Five of its six articles are 
papers read at the Kentucky FL Conference, 
April 1954. 


Conducted by Rosperr G. Meap Jr.* 





“The Americas” —Two outstanding articles 
in the July 1954 issue of The Americas are 
Ronald Hilton’s examination of Emilia Pardo 
Bazdn’s social and religious ideas, “Dofia 
Emilia Pardo Bazén, Neo-Catholicism and 
Christian Socia'ism” (pp. 3-18) and Henry 
Grattan Doyle’s “The Understanding of Other 
Cultures: Latin America” (pp. 19-30), a con- 
cise survey of many of the barriers which 
beset our comprehension of the area and of 
some of the activities directed at removing 
them. 

R. G. M. 


UN Publications on Latin America.—The 
United Nations is continually adding to its 
publications dealing with many aspects of 
Latin American culture, society, and eco- 
nomics, and students will find much valuable 
information in them. For a catalog and in- 
formation address International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 17. In July-August 
1954, for instance, there appeared a compre- 
hensive Economic Survey of Latin America, 
1953 (246 pp. Cloth. $2.50) in both English 
and Spanish editions, Population of Central 
America (including Mezxico), 1950-1980 and 
Progress in Land Reform, a review of govern- 


* Members are urged to send items for this de- 
partment to Professor R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of 
Connecticut, Storrs. 


ment success in agrarian reform, which in- 
cludes a section dealing with land policies and 
agrarian structure in Latin America. 

R. G. M. 


José Régio’s Plans.—According to an inter- 
view published in the Didrio Popular (Lisbon) 
of 1 June 1954, the poet was planning to 
publish two works of a satirical nature: A 
chaga do lado, a volume of satirical and epi- 
grammatical verse, and A Salvagéo do mundo, 
a tragicomedy about various modern plans 
for the salvation of the world. He was still 
writing Os Avisos do destino, which is to form 
the 3rd volume of the novel Velha casa. This 
year, Régio has already published an anno- 
tated anthology of over 100 Portuguese poems 
(Liricas portuguesas, Lisbon, Portugélia. 406 
pp. 35 escudos). 

G. M. M. 


Literary Supplements in Portugal.—While 
two fine literary magazines ceased publication 
(Cf. “The Hispanic World” for March 1954), 
more and more Portuguese dailies are adding 
cultural supplements to their pages. These 
provide the only regular channel for informa- 
tion and criticism of current Portuguese arts 
and letters. The most noteworthy among the 
supplements are: 

1. “Cultura e Arte” in O Comércio do Porto 
(Oporto), 2 pp., every second Tuesday, direc- 
ted by Costa Barreto. Contributions by Oscar 
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Lopes, Jacinto do Prado Coelho, A. J. Saraiva, 
Jorge de Sena, and others, with an occasional 
central theme: “The Symbolist Movement in 
Portugal” (9 Feb. 1954), ““Music in Portugal 
in the Twentieth Century” (11 May 1954), 
“The Literary and Artistic Life of Oporto 
between 1854 and 1904” (1 June 1954). 

2. “‘Letras—Artes” in Didrio Popular (Lis- 
bon), Wednesdays. Book reviews by J. G. 
Simées, V. Nemésio, D. Mour&o-Ferreira, J. 
P. de Andrade. 

3. “Das Artes-Das Letras” in O Primeiro 
de Janeiro (Oporto), Wednesdays, directed by 
Jaime Brasil. 

4. “Livros e Autores” in Didrio de Lisbéa 
(Lisbon), Wednesdays, directed and written 
by Artur Portela. 

5. Supplement of Didrio do Norte (Oporto), 
Thursdays, directed by Anténio Cruz. 

6. “Supplemento Literdério” and “Teatro, 
Cinema e Ré&dio” in Jornal hc Noticias 
(Oporto), 2 pp., Fridays. 

7. Supplement of Didrio da Manha (Lis- 
bon), Sundays, directed by Jo&o de Castro 
Osério. 

8. “Letras e Artes” in Novidades (Lisbon), 
4 pp., Sundays, specializing in Catholic 
literature. Since 11 July 1954, it has had a 
philological section, “Notas Linguisticas,” 
written by Manuel de Paiva Boléo. 

9. “Artes e Letras” in Didrio de Noticias 
(Lisbon), published irregularly. 

Even some small town papers contain 
lively supplements of this type. Two examples 
are “Cultura” in O Comércio da Pévoa do 
Varzim, directed by Eugénio Lapa Carneiro, 
and “P&gina Cultural”, in Jornal de Sintra, 
directed by Maria Almira Medina and 
Anténio Ruivo Mousinho. 

The cultural newspaper page is of similar 
importance in Brazil. In papers such as Co- 
rreio da Manhé (Rio) and O Estado de S. 
Paulo (Sio Paulo) they are read by a large 
public which no small literary review could 
reach. 

G. M. M. 


Erico Verissimo.—The Editéra Globo, 
Pérto Alegre, has begun publishing a uniform 
edition of Obras de Erico Verissimo, with the 
first volume off the press in 1953 under the 
title of Fantoches e outros contos e artigos. 
However, this volume contains a good deal 
more than the first book published by Veris- 
simo: it includes the contents of Fantoches 
and of the little miscellany entitle’ As méos 





de meu filho, and also a number of hitherto 
unpublished articles and stories. Each item is 
preceded by an explanatory and critical note 
from the author. This feature is a unique as- 
pect of the present volume, invaluable for the 
additional light it sheds on the author’s life 
and career, and delightful for the humor with 
which Verissimo expresses his point of view. 
Over a year ago some mention of Verissimo’s 
latest novel, Noite, appeared in this journal. 
Delayed by several circumstances, it is due at 
last in October. The author’s new duties as 
Director of the Department of Cultural 
Affairs of the Pan American Union have 
robbed him of time for writing, thus post- 
poning the (to him) satisfactory rewriting of 
the last chapter of Noite. Mechanical troubles 
also arose in the presses of the Editéra Globo, 
preventing August publication as scheduled. 
This new novel is not a part of the trilogy 0 
Tempo e o Vento, but a new departure for 
Verissimo into the field of the psychological 

novel. 
L. L. B. 


Andrés Bello—The distinguished Spanish 
scholar, Pedro Grases, has been continuing his 
research on the cultural ancestor of his adopted 
land of Venezuela, Andrés Bello. In 1952 ap- 
peared El primer libro impreso en. Venezuela, 
further proof of Grases’ thesis that Bello was 
author of the Resumen de la Historia de 
Venezuela (cf. Grases’ work with the same 
title, 1946). This short historical monograph 
turns out to have been part of a proposed 
Calendario manual y guia deforasteros . . . 1810, 
the first book printed in Venezuela. Grases has 
added to his works on Venezuelan literature 
three collections of essays and lectures: Temas 
de bibliografia y cultura venezolanas (1953), 
Doce estudios sobre Andrés Bello (1950), En 
torno a la obra de Bello (1953), and a new 
edition (1953) of his Antologia de Andres Bello. 

G. T. C. 


Histoire des lettres hispano-américaines.—A 
new manual by Charles Vincent Aubrun, 
editor of the Bulletin hispanique, an honorary 
member of the AATSP, and one of the leading 
French authorities ‘on Spanish American 
literature. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 
1954. 223 pp. 

D. D. W. 


La cultura y el periodismo en América.—An 
unusual book this, combining a brief cuitural 
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history of the New World, a work of reference 
on the press in our hemisphere, and an impas- 
sioned plea for liberty. The first 200 pages 
are an effort to show the singular réle journal- 
ists have played in relations with Spain over 
the centuries, in regard to the contemporary 
nationalist movements. The second, larger 
part of the book deals with the development of 
the press, the leading newspapers and journal- 
ists, and press censorship, etc., in each of the 
New World nations. Of value to both libraries 
and individuals, the book was written by 
Gustavo Adolfo Otero, Bolivian journalist, 
novelist and literary critic. Quito, Casa 
Editora Liebmann, 1953, 545 pp. $4.00 
[Apartado 2556]. 

R. G. M 


“Sintesis,” a new review.—Established in 
April 1954 by the Salvadoran government, 
it plans to publish in the fields of arts, letters, 
and science and its first issue contains a 
variety of articles, poems, and stories, includ- 
ing “Apuntes y reflexiones sobre la vida y 
obra de Marti” by José Marfa Lenaus (pp. 
27-41), and a reprinting of the Memorias 
(1840) of General Francisco Morazan, first 
president of the republic of Centro-América 
(pp. 113-149). For further information ad- 
dress the Secretaria de Informacién de la 
Presidencia de la Reptblica, San Salvador. 

R. G. M. 


“Cuadernos Americanos.”—Recent issues of 
Mexico’s leading journal carry a number of 
interesting articles. Among those in the issue 
of July-August 1954 are Guillermo de Torre’s 
“E] arte de un futuro indeseable: Minorfas y 
masas,” a penetrating commentary on certain 
anti-intellectual aspects of our contemporary 
literature; German Arciniegas’ tribute to the 
great Venezuelan novelist on his seventieth 
birthday, “Novela y verdad en Rémulo Ga- 
llegos,” and “Respuesta de intelectuales 
espafioles en la emigracién a José Luis L. 

,»” another chapter in the great de- 
bate on intellectual liberty in the Spanish 
world. Worthy of note in the May-June issue 
are Hugo Rodriguez Alcaldé’s “Francisco 
Romero, filésofo de América” and Jestis de 
Galindez’ ‘‘La libertad en la Espafia de 
Franco.” 

R. G. M. 


La novela hispanoamericana.—Dr. Agustin 
del Saz, professor in the Instituto Ausfas 
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March of Barcelona, has published recently a 
42 pp. monograph on the above subject. The 
material originally appeared in lectures de- 
livered at the University in March of 1953. 
The study has the sub-title “La novela de las 
selvas caucheras y la novela psicolégica.’”’ As 
representative of the novela cauchera Dr. del 
Saz offers, with penetrating criticism, Rivera’s 
La vordgine, Uribe Piedrahita’s Tod, and 
Gallegos’ Canaima. As models of the psycho- 
logical novel, he suggests Barrios’ Los hombres 
del hombre and Mallea’s Todo verdor perecerd. 
Dr. del Saz is today one of the most active 
students of Spanish American literature in 
Spain; his Resumen de historia de la novela 
hispanoamericana (Barcelona, 1949) is well 
known, and his most recent volume is an 
anthology of Panamanian poetry. He is at 
present working on the Spanish American 
theater. 

Geratp E. Wang 
University-of Tennessee 


Shipwreck Stories —Charles R. Boxer, the 
British historian of Portuguese colonialism, 
has been asked to undertake an English 
translation of selected shipwreck stories from 
Gomes de Brito’s Histéria Trdgico-Maritima, 
an eighteenth century compilation. It is to be 
published as one of the volumes of the Hakluyt 
Society, London. 

G. M. M. 


New Esa Translation.—At long last Eca de 
Queiroz seems to come into his own in the 
English-speaking world. His humorous novel 
A Ilustre Casa de Ramires is to be translated 
by J. M. Cohen, known for his rendering of 
Cervantes’ Don Quijote. 

G. M. M- 


Alfonso el Sabio.—After an interruption of 
eighteen years, the edition of Alfonso el Sabio’s 
Estoria General is being continued. Lloyd 
Kasten, Director of the Seminary of Medieval 
Spanish Studies at the University of Wisconsin 
is in charge of the editing. The publication is 
being underwritten by the Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas in Madrid. 

G. M. M. 


On José Eustasio Rivera.—Eduardo Neale- 
Silva’s long awaited biography of the Colom- 
bian poet and novelist is soon to be published, 
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probably under the title José Eustasio Rivera, 
Hombre del trépico. 
G. M. M. 


Quoted without comment.—‘This would 
seem to be an opportune moment to congratu- 
late the Mexican intellectuals whose organiza- 
tional work has given prestige to the Fondo 
de Cultura Econémica: Arnaldo Orfila 
Reynal, Director of that institution, Man- 
uel Pedroso, Eduardo Villasefior, Felipe 
Teixedor and Jestis Silva Herzog. Some Latin 
American ‘leaders’ are trying to give their 
country prestige by means of flashy uniforms, 
super-modern armaments and political dema- 
goguery. In their quiet way, these Mexicans 
are carrying out a program which will enhance 
the standing of Mexico while pari passu the 
patrioteers will succeed in ing their coun- 
tries look sillier and sillier.”” Ronald Hilton in 
Hispanic American Report. May 1954, p. 43. 

R. G. M. 


The Peruvian Novel.—The Peruvian pro- 
fessor and critic Abraham Arias Larreta, now 
living in California, is the author of an inter- 
esting consideration of native elements in his 
country’s novel. See “Presencia y actitud del 
nativo en la novela peruana” in América 
(Havana), julio de 1954, pp. 14-26. 

R. G. M. 


Argentina’s movie industry.—An historical 
and critical survey of the Argentine movie 
industry, beginning with its first picture in 
1908, is Jaime Potenze’s contribution to the 
August 1954 issue of Américas. Sr. Potenze, 
a Buenos Aires movie critic and the author of 
Breve historia critica del teatro argentino (1951), 
shows a comprehensive and balanced knowl- 
edge of his subject. 

R. G. M. 


Bibliographical monographs.—The Instituto 
de Estudios Madrilefios is publishing a collec- 
tion of monographs which provide special 
bibliographies on subjects of interest to future 
scholars and researchers. They are prepared 
by specialists, give the condition and location 
of manuscripts and books, and critical notes 
and listings of reviews on the books mentioned. 
A few of the many titles are La Métrica 
espafiola, La Zarzuela espafiola, Historia con- 
tempordnea, La Teoria literaria. Madrid: 


Librerfa Cientffica Medinaceli. 25 pesetas 
each. 


G. T. C. 


New Books of Alfonso Reyes.—The Mexican 
essayist and poet is the author of two recent 
collections of essays (composed originally 
between 1917 and 1932) on literary and philo- 
sophical themes. They are Arbol de pélvora 
(México: Imprenta Nuevo Mundo, 1953. 136 
pp. 9 pesos) and El suicida (México: Tezontle, 
1954. 139 pp. 7 pesos). 

R. G. M. 


Tomds C .—The complete works 
of this noted Colombian novelist (1858-1940) 
were recently published in Spain, with Fede- 
rico de Onfs contributing an illuminating pro- 
logue. Madrid: Ediciones y Publicaciones 
Espafiolas, 1952. xxxii, 2205 pp. 

R. G. M- 


Obras completas: Alberdi, Sarmiento, Martt. 
—Librarians and students of Spanish Ameri- 
can letters will be gratified to learn that the 
complete works of these three great figures 
are again available in sturdily-bound, anno- 
tated editions. The Obras completas of Alberdi 
and Sarmiento, priced «+ 50 pesos per volume, 
may be obtained from Editorial “Luz del 
Dia,” Cerrito 1140, Buenos Aires; the works 
of Marti, a commemorative edition of his 
Centenary, were published in 1953 by the 
Editorial Lex of Havana. 

R. G. M. 


The novels of Rémulo Gallegos.—An analysis 
of certain traits of composition in the Venezue- 
lan novelist’s work is the subject of a book by 
the Spanish critic, José Vila Selma. Procedi- 
mientos y técnicas en Rémulo Gallegos (Sevilla: 
Escuela de Estudios Hispano-americanos, 
1954. 194 pp.). 

R. G. M. 


Brazilian Studies in U. S.—Jacob Ornstein 
contributed a detailed article on the subject 
to The Americas, x, iv (April, 1954) 463-470, 
reprints of which may be obtained from the 
author (‘A Bird’s-Eye View of Brazilian- 
Portuguese Studies in the United States’’). 
His data on Brazilian studies in and around 
Washington, D. C., are of particular eae 
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Camées Day.—Every year June 10 is set 
aside as “Dia de Portugal” in Portugal and 
most of all in Lisbon, to honor Luis de Camées, 
“the Poet of the Race.” Besides laying flowers 
on his statue near the center of the city and his 
cenotaph in the Jerénimos Convent, a gala 
celebration is held at the National Theater. 
This year, the painter Celestino Gomes gave a 
lecture about the poet’s portraits, after which 
lyric and epic poetry of Camées was recited 
and his play Auto de El-Rei Seleuco was per- 
formed. 

G. M. M. 


Francisco de Paula Rendén.—This costum- 
brista novelist and short-story writer of Anti- 
oquia, Colombia (1844-1917) is not as well 
known in this country as he should be. 
Cuentos y novelas de Francisco de P. Rendén, 
edited by Benigno A. Gutiérrez, Colombian 
critic and compiler, should serve to make 
Rendén’s work better appreciated, for it is an 
interesting collection of stories and novelettes 
of the people of his native region. The editor 
supplies a Sintesis biogrdfica, an extensive 
collection of critical comments on the selec- 
tions and almost 50 pages of comprehensive 
Notas marginales on the vocabulary and cus- 
toms of Antioquia. The book is Vol. I of the 
“Colecci6n Popular de Cldsicos Maiceros,’’ 
was printed in 1954 by the Editorial Bedout of 
Medellin, has 392 pages, and is available from 
the Librerfa “La Pluma de Oro.” Medellin, 
Colombia. 


R. G. M. 


The first printed book in America.—On 
March 12, 1953 Spanish bibliophile D. Fran- 
cisco Vindel delivered a lecture in Madrid’s 
Instituto “Gonzalo Fernadndez de Oviedo” in 
which he asserted that a small religious book 
recently found by him was the first to be 
printed in the New World. He further stated 
that he believed the book, La manera que se 
ha de tener en rezar los quince misterios del 
rosario, to have come from the press of Pedro 
Varela of Mexico City during the period 
1532-34. Three Mexican experts studied 
Vindel’s report and wrote independent opin- 
ions of their own, all denying the truth of his 
assertions. The opinions of these three experts: 
Juan B. Igufniz, Alberto M. Carrefio and 
Federico Gémez de Orozco were communi- 
cated to the Academia Mexicana de la His- 
toria correspondiente de la Real de Madrid, 


HISPANIA 


which body in its session of August 10, 1954 
voted unanimously to accept their findings. 
For the text of the three opinions see Boletin 
de la Biblioteca Nacional (Mexico), v, nim. 2 
(abril—junio 1954), pp. 3-46. 

R. G. M. 


Almeida Garrett Centenary —To commemo- 
rate the dramatist who, a century ago, made 
strenuous efforts to create a national Portu- 
guese drama, plans are underfoot in his native 
city of Oporto to build a municipal theatre, 
which will bear his name. 

G. M. M. 


Death of a Novelist —Augusto da Costa died 
in Lisbon on 6 June 1954. He was a native of 
Settibal. In 1941 he won the Ricardo Malheiros 
Prize with his novel As Inocentes, a fifth edi- 
tion of which was being printed at the time of 
his death. In the form of fiction, he wrote the 
history of 19th century Portugal: Aldeia Rica, 
Senhora Menina and the trilogy (As Inocentes, 
Galo Doido, and Solar Desabitado) which was 
translated into German and published in 
Austria. Since 1911 he had written for O Co- 
mércio do Pérto and other newspapers. He was 
active as an integralista and a propagandist for 
the corporate state, serving it also as a public 
official. 

G. M. M. 


History of Drama.—The Bulletin d’ Histoire 
du Thédtre Portugais (Lisbon) has again ap- 
peared. No. 1 of vol. v (1954) contains a study 
of “Garrett, Homme de Théatre” by Andrée 
Crabbé Rocha; the third installment of C. H. 
Fréches’ investigations of the Jesuit Lufs da 
Cruz’ Latin school tragedies of the XVIth 
century; D. Saunal’s edition of Garrett’s 
comedy fragment “Entremez dos  velhos 
namorados’’; and Eugenio Asensio’s analyses 
of the seven witty plays of Anténio Prestes. 

G. M. M. 


Salvador de Madariaga.—According to 
Ibérica for August 1954, the distinguished 
Spanish scholar Salvador de Madariaga, now 
teaching at Oxford University, has been in- 
vited to become visiting professor at Princeton 
University, where he will teach a seminar in 
advanced Hispanic studies. 


R. G. M. 


Latin American Philosophy.—In 1949 the 
Pan American Union published Anfbal Sén- 
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chez Reulet’s La filosofia latinoamericana con- 
tempordnea as the first volume in its series 
“Pensamiento de América.”” Now the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press issues Contemporary 
Latin-American Philosophy (1954), an Eng- 
lish translation by Willard R. Trask. There are 
studies of and selections from nine Spanish 
American and three Brazilian philosophers of 
the late 19th and the 20th centuries, plus a 
general historical introduction. The bibliog- 
raphy is limited to works in English (that in 
the Spanish edition is much more exhaustive) 
and there is an index of names (omitted in the 
Spanish edition). The value of this important 
volume will be enhanced by the relative scar- 
city of works on the subject available in 
English. 285 pp. Cloth. $5.00. 

R. G. M. 


Francisco Romero.—The noted Argentine 
philosopher is honored in Vol. xx, Nos. 1-2 
(enero-abril 1954) of the Revista Hispdnica 
Moderna. Hugo Rodriguez-Alcalé contributes 
“Vida y obra” (pp. 1-39), “Bibliograffa (pp. 
39-44) and “Antologfa” (pp. 104-111). 

R. G. M. 


New Portuguese Fiction —Complaining 
about the necessity for “turning out new titles 
each year,” Aquilino Ribeiro has published 
Humildade gloriosa (Lisbon: Bertrand), a nov- 
el about St. Antony of Lisbon and Padua. Four 
years of silence, marked by serious illness, 
were broken by Ferreira de Castro with A 
Missdo, a combination of two tales and one 
short novel. The number three also obsessed 
Tomaz de Figueiredo in Procissdo de defuntos, 
three stories joined so as to form one novel, 
and Francisco Costa, who announced his latest 
novel, Acorde imperfeito, as the first volume of 
a trilogy. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Association —Last May, Aqui- 
lino Ribeiro and Ferreira de Castro invited 
some 200 Portuguese writers to form an “asso- 
ciation of Portuguese writers.” At this writing, 
the organization of such a group seems assured. 
There already exists an association of play- 
wrights in Portugal, in which Ramada Curto 
plays a prominent role. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Novel on U. S.—Fernando Pinto 
Coelho’s Américo nos Estados Unidos (Lisbon: 


Portugdlia, 1954. 254 pp. 20 escudos) was 
advertized as a “sensational exposé of all of 
American life through the love story of a 
Portuguese working in the U. 8.” 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Poetry in Serbian.—The Serbian 
Ante Cettineo has published his translations 
of modern Portuguese poetry in the magazine 
Mogucnosti (‘‘Possibility”) of Split, Yugosla- 
via. Among the translated authors are Fer- 
nando Pessoa, Jorge de Sena, and Miguel 
Torga. An introductory essay precedes the 
translations. 


G. M. M. 


“La Torre.’—The University of Puerto 
Rico’s quarterly journal continues to maintain 
the high standard set by its early issues. Vol. 
11, No. 6 (Abril—Junio 1954), for example, con- 
tains Pedro Salinas’ posthumous ‘‘Los poderes 
del escritor o las ilusiones perdidas” (pp. 
11-49), Francisco Romero’s “Las alianzas de 
la filosofia’”’ (pp. 51-68), and Francisco Ayala’s 
““Experiencia viva y creacién literaria” (pp. 
87-110), to cite only three of its outstanding 
articles. There are also bibliographies of recent 
Puerto Rican, Spanish, and Mexican books. 

R. G. M. 


“Cultura Universitaria.”—Issue No. 42 
(Marzo-Abril, 1954) of this review published 
by the Universidad Central de Venezuela con- 
tains some writing of merit. Antonio de Un- 
darraga contributes an interesting study of 
creacionismo, ‘‘Huidobro y sus acusadores o la 
querella del creacionismo”; Ramén Gonzélez 
Paredes ‘Una vida derramada,”’ a biographi- 
cal essay on Lope de Vega; and José Marfa 
Capdevila ‘“‘Las cantas del Valle de Tenza,” a 
study of recent popular poetry in the above 
region of Colombia. There are also a short 
story, two poems, and a one-act play in this 
issue. 

R. G. M. 


Portuguese Prizes.—The Academia de Cién- 
cias de Lisboa distributes three prizes annually. 
They are the Abflio Lopes do Rego Prize 
(50,000 escudos), for the best study of colonial 
administration in Portuguese; the Artur Mal- 
heiros Prize (5,000 escudos), for the best 
scientific work; and the Ricardo Malheiros 
Prize (5,000 escudos), for the best Portuguese 
literary work, usually restricted to the novel. 

G. M. M. 
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On Recent Portuguese Literature—The 
Spring 1954 issue of Books Abroad contained a 
symposium on Portuguese writing in the last 
twenty-five years (xxv, ii, 149-159). It 
consisted of a “Foreword” by Fidelino de 
Figueiredo, “The Field of Ideas,” by the 
philosopher José Marinho, “Criticism and 
Poetry,” by Adolfo Casais Monteiro, “The 
Novel and the Theater,” by HernAni Cidade, 
and “Conclusions” by Marinho, Monteiro and 
Cidade together, in which they point to sub- 
tlety and subjectivism as the characteristics of 
modern Portuguese writing. With admirable 
frankness, Monteiro shows how political cen- 
sorship indirectly hamstrings any expression 
oi opinion by automatically placing all writers 
on probation, so to speak. 

G. M. M. 


Technical Dictionary.— Manuel Francisco da 
Silva de Medeiros announced the completion 
of his Diciondrio técnico poliglota, containing 
131,000 entries in Portuguese, Spanish, 
French, Italian, rg and German (8 vols. 
Lisbon: Gomes & Rodrigues, 1954. 2,790 
escudos). 

G. M. M. 


“Cuadernos.”"—The September—October 
1954 issue of the liberal bimonthly, published 
in Paris by the Congreso por la Libertad de la 
Cultura, contains numerous articles by leading 
figures in the Hispanic World. Among them 
are Salvador de Madariaga’s “ “‘?Toca Europa 
su fin?,” Mariano Picén-Salas’ “En torno al 
ensayo,” Jorge Carrera Andrade’s “Figuras 
en la emancipacién del pensamiento en el 
Ecuador,” and Rafael Heliodoro Valle’s 
“Democracia y Cultura.” 

R. G. M. 


Julidn del Casal.—One of the Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica’s latest publications in 
literature is a thorough study of the Cuban 
poet by the noted Argentine critic, José Marfa 
Monner Sans: Julidn del Casal y el modernismo 
hispanoamericano. Pages 7-120 include a 
biographic sketch and short chapters on 
Casal’s beginnings as a poet, the influences his 
work discloses and his relation to Modernism. 
There follow an excellent anthology of the 
poet’s verse (pp. 121-238) and an Apéndice of 
selected critical comments by his contempo- 
raries, such as Marti and Darfo (pp. 241-268). 
Mexico, 1952, 273 pp. 14 pesos. 

R. G. M. 
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“Semdntica Espafiola.”—A new and useful 
book by Roberto Vilches Acufia, this is a list- 
ing of more than 1200 Spanish words whose 
meaning has changed in modern times, with 
copious explanatory notes. 204 pp. 40 pesos. 
Available from the publishers, Editorial Kape- 
lusz, Moreno 372, Buenos Aires. 

R. G. M. 


Quiroga’s Cuentos—The Editorial Losada 
has recently published Cuentos de amor, de 
locura y de muerte (Biblioteca Contempo- 
rdnea 252), the first volume in what will be a 
complete edition of the Uruguayan writer’s 
short stories. 

R. G. M. 


The Career of James Paroissien.—This is 
the sub-title of an interesting biography by 
Robin A. Humphreys, Professor of Latin 
American History in the University of Lon- 
don. His subject is a young Englishman who 
landed in Montevideo in 1806 and rose to the 
post of surgeon-general in San Martin’s army. 
Later Paroissien was sent as the first Peru- 
vian envoy to Great Britain. Professor Hum- 
phreys makes use of Paroissien’s unpublished 
papers, as well as many other sources, to 
present a picture of life in much of South 
America as Independence dawned, with its 
welter of speculation, boom, and collapse in 
mining and its unsettled politics. Liberation in 
South America, 1806-27 (University of Lon- 
don: The Athlone Press, 1952). xi + 177 pp. 
Ill. Maps. $5.00. Distributed in this country 
by John de Graff, 64 W. 23 St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 

R. G. M. 


The Portuguese in Brazil—The British 
scholar Charles Ralph Boxer, professor of 
Portuguese at King’s College, London, is the 
author of a recent major contribution to our 
knowledge of the Portuguese conquest of 
Brazil. His book is primarily a biography of 
Salvador Correia de S4 (1602-86), a great 
colonial administrator, but Professor Boxer 
also presents a general account of Portugal’s 
expansion in Brazil, her rivalry with the Dutch 
for the slave and sugar trades, and many 
other related events. The fruit of wide and 
frequently original research, the book is ably 
written and will be of interest to both profes- 
sional and lay readers. Salvador de Sd and the 
Struggle for Brazil and Angola, 1602-86 (Uni- 
versity of London: the Athlone Press, 1952). 
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xvi + 444 pp. Ill. Maps. Glossary. $7.50. 
Distributed in this country by John de Graff, 
64 W. 23 St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 

R. G. M. 


Highlights of Latin American Art.—Sched- 
uled for publication in late 1954, a portfolio of 
art reproductions will be issued by the Pan 
American Union. Of a size suitable for fram- 
ing, they will be copies of those originally pub- 
lished on the inside cover of Américas, the 
PAU magazine. For information as to price, 
size, etc., address the Publications and Dis- 
tribution Division of the Union, Washington 
6, D. C. 

R. G. M. 


Panorama.—No. 9 (1954) of the Pan 
American Union’s inter-American cultural 
review includes three articles of interest to 
Hispanists: Federico de Onfs’ “Sobre el con- 
cepto del modernismo” (pp. 21-27); José 
Aderaldo Castello’s ‘“Aspectos do Realismo- 
Naturalismo no Brasil” (pp. 39-59), and 
Eduardo Gonzdlez Lanuza’s “Limpia, Fija y 
da Esplendor” (pp. 60-66), a humorous but 
basically sound critique of the Real Academia 
de la Lengua. 

R. G. M. 


1954 PAU Publications.—The 1954 Catalog 
of Publications available from the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington 6, D. C., is now ob- 
tainable upon request. Its 36 pages list an 
interesting variety of inexpensive books and 
pamphlets on art, economics, education, his- 
tory, law, literature, etc., in the Americas, 
suitable for both scholars and layman. 

R. G. M. 


Demetrio Aguilera Malia.—Benjamin Car- 
rién is the author of a study of this Ecuadoran 
novelist and his work. See “Hacia la pura 
novela” in Revista Nacional de Cultura (Cara- 
cas), Marzo—Abril 1954, pp. 33-39. 

R. G. M. 


Life in Spain Today.—The spiritual climate 
of Spain since 1939 is analyzed by Victor Alba 
in “El asesinato de la aventura” printed in 
Ibérica for August 1954. The author maintains 
that the answer of some young Spanish refu- 
gees, when asked why they had left Spain: 
“|Toma!... pues por lo que salimos todos 

.. porque se aburrfa,” indicates that today, 


for the first time in Spanish history, the age-old 
spirit of adventure is dead in that country. 
RAG. M. 


Spain and the United States.—An excellent, 
timely and comprehensive analysis of some of 
the perplexing problems involved in our new 
rapprochement with Spain is to be found in F. 
Herpert Steiner’s “Our Castles in Spain” in 
Harper’s for September 1954, pp. 79-86. There 
are also some keen insights and comments on 
many aspects of the Spanish character in the 
article. 

R. G. M. 


Gautier in Spain.—The French romantic’s 
trip to Spain in 1840 and his discovery of 
Spanish art, particularly painting, is the sub- 
ject of Felipe Cossio del Pomar’s “Teéfilo 
Gautier descubre Espafia” in La Nueva Demo- 
cracia, julio de 1954, pp. 48-55. nes 

R. G. M. 


Martt.—Professor Manuel Pedro Gonzéles 
is the author of a 67-page monograph on the 
part Marti’s works played in the literary de- 
velopment of Rubén Darfo, reprinted from 
the Memoria of the Congreso de Escritores 
Martianos, held in Havana in 1953 to com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the great 
Cuban’s birth. Part 1 is entitled “Iniciacién 
de Rubén Dario en el culto a Marti” (pp. 
1-39), part 1, ““Resonancias de la prosa mar- 
tiana en la de Dario” (pp. 39-67). pe 

R. G. M. 


Sao Paulo.—Richard M. Morse is the au- 
thor of a 57-page, documented study of the 
social and economic growth of the Brazilian 
metropolis since 1900. Mr. Morse’s interesting 
article, published appropriately in the city’s 
400th anniversary year, appears in Inter- 
American Economic Affairs, ue i ow 


Editorial Raigal—This new Buenos Aires 
firm is making an important contribution to 
Hispanic American culture through the publi- 
cation of moderately-priced books in several 
fields. Recent titles include Pedro Henriques- 
Urefia’s Ensayos en busca de nuestra expresion, 
an enlargement of his Seis ensayos . . . (1928); 
Carlos Alberto Leumann’s La literatura gau- 
chesca y la poesia gaucha; Félix Lizaso’s 
Proyeccién humana de Marti; Francisco Ro- 
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mero’s Sobre la filosofia en América, and 
Vicente Fatone’s La eristencia humana y sus 
filésofos. A catalog of the Editorial is available 
from Callao 468, Buenos Aires. 

R. G. M. 


“Falcon of Spain.”’—Professor Thomas B. 
Irving of the University of Minnesota is the 
author of an interesting study of Muslim 
Spain in the eighth century which bears the 
above title. Professor Irving examines the his- 
torical background of the Chanson de Roland, 
the career of ’Abdurraham, founder of the 
dynasty of Cérdoba, and attempts, as far as 
is possible, to reconstruct Hispano-Arabic 
life of the period. The book was published in 
1954 by Orientalia in Lahore, Pakistan, has 
158 pages, and sells for Rs. 6/-. 

R. G. M. 


Goya.—Shortly before the end of the late 
Spanish Republic, the government ordered an 
edition of 150 sets to be made of the four 
great Goya series of etchings (‘“Caprichos,” 
“Desastres de la Guerra,” “Tauromaquia,” 
and “Proverbios’”’). Today only a few of these 
sets can be traced; the great majority have 
disappeared. Herbert L. Matthews speculates 
as to the possibility that some of the sets may 
be in London and perhaps even behind the 
Iron Curtain in his “Lost Goya Prints,” New 
York Times, Sept. 5, 1954, p. 4x. He also in- 
cludes some interesting sidelights as to the 
technical difficulties in producing any further 
prints from the great artist’s original copper 
plates. 

R. G. M. 


Communism in Latin America.—Two pene- 
trating, succinct analyses of an important 
problem in Latin America—the growth of in- 
ternational Communism in our southern 
neighbors—and the reasons therefore were 
printed in The New York Times in mid-1954. 
Diplomat and lawyer Adolf A. Berle, Jr., is 
the author of “Communist Thunder to the 
South” in the Magazine Section of July 4, and 
staff correspondent Milton Bracker contrib- 
uted “The Lessons of the Guatemalan Strug- 
gle” to the same section of the paper on July 
11, 1954. 

R. G. M. 


Books for Paraguay Committee.—In a good- 
neighborly gesture, Harry Barnard is now 


organizing the above committee, with a goal 
of 5 million volumes (Spanish and English) for 
libraries in the South American country. For 
further information about the project, write to 
Sefiora Marfa Cabrera Adler, Paraguayan Con- 
sulate, 185 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

R. G. M. 


The origin of the Indians.—Professor An- 
thony Tudisco of Columbia University is the 
author of a short article which reviews the 
various theories of Spanish writers as to the 
origin of the New World’s Indians. The writ- 
ings of Spanish historians and ecmmentators 
from those of P. José de Acosta (1590) to those 
of lorenzo Hervds (1800-05) are examined, 
and modern readers will be surprised by the 
ingenious ideas advanced by some of these 
Spaniards in an age when anthropology was 
searcely born. See “‘Hipdétesis espajiolas en el 
siglo XVIII sobre el origen de los indios”’ in 
Ciencias Sociales (Pan American Union), 
Agosto de 1954, pp. 146-151. 

R. G. M. 


“Revista [beroamericana.’’—Outstanding in 
the September 1953 issue (xvi, No. 36) of 
this journal is Luis Monguié’s “El agotamien- 
to del modernismo en la poesia peruana,” a 
continuation of his “‘La modalidad peruana del 
modernismo,” published in No. 34 of the Re- 
vista. The two articles form a valuable 57-page 
study of recent Peruvian poetry. Also included 
in the above issue are “Infancia, nifiez y ado- 
lescencia en la obra de Horacio Quiroga” by 
Gordon B. Ray; “Galvez y su laberinto” by 
Mireya Jaimes Freyre; “La poesia de Zavier 
Villaurrutia” by Frank Dauster, and “La 
fuerza matriz en la obra dramAtica de Rodolfo 
Usigli” by Vera F. de Beck. 

R. G. M. 


“Idiomas, Culturas y Educacién.”—A recent 
publication (1954) of the Casa de la Cultura 
Ecuatoriana is Professor Reginald D. Rein- 
dorp’s book with the above title. Professor 
Reindorp, Director of the Institute of Latin 
American Studies of Mississippi Southern 
College, was recently Chief of the UNESCO 
Mission in Ecuador and his book is the result 
of his part in a Workshop in Modern Lan- 
guages held in that country. It is essentially a 
basic text in the latest methods of language 
instruction, with emphasis on the oral use of 
the language to be taught, and especially suit- 
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able for schools in Latin America. There is a 
“Presentacién” by Dr. Emilio Uzcdtegui, 
Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters 
of the Universidad Central of Quito. 236 pp. 
Paper. 

R. G. M. 


“The Mexican Inquisition Censors a Private 
Library, 1655.”—Donald G. Castanien is the 
author of a very interesting article with the 
above title published in the Hispanic American 
Historical Review for August 1954, pp. 374- 
392. Professor Castanien analyzes the inven- 
tory of the 1592 volumes seized by the Holy 
Office and considers it to be the most extensive 
—and probably the finest—collection recorded 
in seventeenth-century Mexico. He finds that 
the books covered practically every field of 
knowledge, that the records of the seizure 
reveal much in regard to the Holy Office’s 
methods of censorship and, finally, that “the 
handling of the books by several clerks before 
a selected list was submitted to the corrector 
would seem to afford ample opportunity for 
error. The prohibited books mentioned in the 
inventory but not in subsequent lists cause 
one to wonder how effective censorship was, 
and whether some of them did not completely 
escape the censors.” 

R. G. M. 


“Américas” poetry issue.—The Pan Ameri- 
can Union’s trilingual magazine for September 
1954 is devoted principally to poetry in the 
Americas. Louis Untermeyer examines the 
place of poetry in our own country in “Poets 
without readers,” Pablo Antonio Cuadra con- 
tributes “Five voices of Spanish America,” 
Manuel Bandeira “The sardonic Brazilians,” 
Zenobia C. de Jiménez “Juan Ramén and I,” 
and Muna Lee “Translating the untranslat- 
able.” 

R. G. M. 


Garcia Lorca—Michael Swan, British 
writer, is the author of a portrait of Lola 
Medina, a gypsy girl who asserts she was a 
friend of Lorca from the age of thirteen. In 
“Lorca’s Gypsy” Lola tells of an interesting 
encounter with the poet a few years before his 
tragic death. See the story in the Atlantic 
Monthly for September 1954, pp. 35-38. 

R. G. M. 


Haya de la Torre.—On April 6, 1954, the 
Aprista leader and Latin America’s most 
noted political refugee left his asylum in the 
Colombian Embassy for the first time in over 
five years. From Lima he went by plane to 
Mexico City, with stops at Panama and 
Guatemala City. Large crowds greeted him 
with warm sympathy in all these cities. 
Haya’s plans, after a series of speeches and 
public appearances in Mexico, called for visits 
to Costa Rica, Panama, Puerto Rico, and an 
extensive lecture tour in the United States 
late in 1954. Passport difficulties, however, 
have caused a number of changes in these 
plans. 

R. G. M. 


Tenth Anniversary of the Casa de la Cultura 
Ecuatoriana.—1954 marks the tenth year 
since the establishment of Quito’s intellectual 
center, editorial firm and publisher of the re- 
view which bears the same name as the insti- 
tution. Under the direction of D. Benjamin 
Carrién, the Casa has established an enviable 
reputation throughout Spanish America. 
Among recent titles in the varied publications 
of the Casa are Isaac J. Barrera’s Historia de 
la literatura ecuatoriana, Benjamin Carrién’s 
San Miguel de Unamuno, Augusto Arias’ José 
Marti, and Demetrio Aguilera Malta’s La 
isla virgen. 

R. G. M. 


New OAS Secretary General.—Dr. Alberot 
Lleras, retiring Secretary General of the Or- 
ganization of American States, received the 
farewell homage of the OAS and PAU staffs 
in a reception in the Hall of the Americas, 
Washington, on July 26. Dr. Lleras will return 
to Bogoté, Colombia, to become Rector of the 
University of the Andes. Dr. Carlos Davila, 
Chilean diplomat and journalist, has been 
elected to fill the unexpired term of Dr. Lleras. 
Dr. D&vila’s past career includes membership 
on the PAU Governing Board and the 
UNRRA and UNESCO Councils. a 

R. G. M. 


Sado Paulo World Fair—An outstanding 
event in Sado Paulo’s celebration of its 400th 
anniversary is the World’s Fair which opened 
on July 25 and will run until January 25, 1955. 
Thirty foreign countries, as well as Brazil, 
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will feature industrial, agricultural, commer- 
cial, and cultural exhibits, and during the 
months of the Fair the city will offer a large 
variety of attractions in opera, ballet, theater, 
and sports. 

R. G. M. 


“Colleccién Austral.”—By mid-1954 the 
Espasa-Calpe’s valuable “Coleccién” had 
reached 1240 volumes, representing a wide 
selection of the wor!d’s best writing. This 


CHAPTER NEWS 


means a gain of some 600 volumes in the last 
five years and will give an idea of the rapid 
growth of the collection. Among Hispanic 
titles recently added are Azorin’s Espafia 
(1902), Pfo Baroja’s La obra de Pello Yarza 
(1203), Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez (1197), José 
Maria de Cossfo’s Poesia espafiola (1138), 
and Eduardo Barrios’ Gran sefior y rajadiablos 
(1120). For a late catalog address Espasa- 
Calpe Mexicana, Apartado 121, Mexico, 6 

R. G. M. 


Conducted by 


Aanes M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 





Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the editor at least two months before publica- 
tion date, your report for the March 1955 issue 
must reach the Chapter Adviser by December 
15. Reports that arrive after the deadline will 
appear in the following issue. No reports are 
ever discarded. A card will be sent immedi- 
ately by the Adviser to acknowledge receipt 
of every report. All Chapters should be certain 
that their members are paid-up members of 
AATSP. 

All Chapter Reporters are urgently re- 
quested to notify the Chapter Adviser imme- 
diately when meetings have been held and 
especially when new officers have been elected. 
It is a very difficult task to compile correctly 
the “Roster of Chapter Treasurers” (which 
appears on p. iv of this issue of Hispania). 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ALL 
CHAPTER OFFICERS 


A personal letter has been sent to every 
Chapter President announcing the Annual 
Chapter Breakfast, which will be one of the 
features of the thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
AATSP in New York, December 29-30. The 
Annual Chapter Breakfast, for delegates as 
well as all members of the Association, will 
be on Thursday, December 30, at 8:00 in the 
Keystone Room of the Hotel Statler. Every 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. 





Chapter is urged to send a delegate (and as 
many other members as wish to join in the 
informal discussions and exchange of ideas) to 
report on the activities of his Chapter. The 
two-hour program will be informal and the 
price of the breakfast very reasonable. In 
1953, in Chicago, all but four of the Chapters 
were represented, either by delegates or letters 
and telegrams. The report of the 1954 Break- 
fast will appear in the May 1955 issue of 
Hispania. 

The final meeting of the BORDER Chapter 
of the 1953-54 academic year was held in the 
Las Cruces Union High School Auditorium on 
May 16. The new officers were introduced: 
President: Mrs. William Waldrip; Vice-presi- 
dent: Mrs. John Alexander; Secretary: Miss 
Maryetta Tyler. Two speakers then discussed 
the problems of improving the English of the 
Spanish-speaking student: Mr. Edward Gar- 
rett of the English and Speech Department of 
New Mexico A. & M. College and Mr. Ed- 
ward Triviz, member of the New Independent 
School Board in Las Cruces. A guest speaker, 
Dr. Elroy Montenegro from Caracas, resident 
doctor at the Carrie-Tingley Hospital in Hot 
Springs, New Mexico, spoke about Venezuela. 

The DENVER Chapter. In a truly cosmo- 
politan fashion, the annual spring banquet of 
the Denver Chapter was held at Ohlson’s 
Smorgasbord, May 8, 1954. New officers are: 
President: Abihail Becerra; Vice-president: 
Florence Sullivan; Secretary: Ralph Carter; 
Treasurer: Dexter Brown. After the business 
meeting, an interesting program was presented 

















CHAPTER News 


by Mr. George Bechtold and Dr. Marcelino 
Pefiuelas. Mr. Bechtold showed colored slides 
and spoke on his trip to Mexico during the 
Christmas Posadas. Dr. Pefiuelas played 
Flamenco records, using a new cineramic 
sound, then concluded by discussing the sym- 
bolism and origin of this type of music. 

LONG ISLAND. En la reunién celebrada 
el 15 de mayo de 1954, con un almuerzo a la 
espafiola, en el Café Madrid, en la ciudad de 
Nueva York, los miembros de El Capftulo de 
Long Island instalaron a los abajo citados pro- 
fesores, como oficiales de dicho Capftulo para 
el 1954-55: Presidente: Conchita Mufioz de 
Hassell de la facultad de Adelphi College, 
Garden City; Vice-presidente: Ruth Kelly de 
Westbury High School; Tesorero: Leonard 
Pompa de Central High School, Valley 
Stream; Secretario: John G. Bolos de Wood- 
mere High School. 

E] capitulo de OREGON se reunié el quince 
de mayo en un mitin banquete. Se contaban 
entre los invitados muchos miembros del capf- 
tulo de Seattle, Washington. Durante la 
comida unas alumnas de Marylhurst College 
presentaron un programa musical. La sefiora 
Malissa Martin Dawes de Oregon Siate Uni- 
versity diéd un interesante resumen del viaje 
que habfa hecho por Sud América. 

E] Dr. Anfbal Vargas Barén de Washington 
University trajo saludos del Dr. Carlos Garcia 
Prada, quien no pudo asistir a la reunién, y 
lvego did, como sélo é] puede, una conferencia 
muy divertida e instructiva que tuvo por 
titulo, “En Defensa del Idioma.” 

The 1953 fall meeting of the SOUTH- 
ERN FLORIDA Chapter was held at the 
main Campus of the University of Miami. 
Mrs. Boone asked about new film material. 
Mrs. Brown reported a great need of getting 
all kinds of supplementary material in Spanish 
to be placed within reach of principals who are 
most eager to get such materials in the ele- 
mentary schools where Spanish is being 
taught. A motion was then made and seconded 
that a committee be appointed to find out the 
sources of such material. President Dicker was 
chosen as chairman of the committee, with 
Mrs. Ransom representing the High Schools, 
Mrs. Anna Speight the elementary schools and 
Miss Grace Morrison the University of Miami. 
President Dicker asked that all having infor- 
mation on such sources send the data to him. 
Miss Williamson discussed the ruling of the 
Spanish Honor Society in that an average of 
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B for two semesters be sufficient to make a stu- 
dent eligible to be voted as a member. Mrs. 
Betty Westcott reported on the progress of the 
Spanish program in the elementary schools, 
the program being piped to the schools from 
the Lindsey Hopkins Vocational School. The 
report was most gratifying as it told of the 
growing enthusiasm. Mrs. Westcott said “The 
knowledge of Spanish for Americans may play 
a great part in man’s progress toward peace. 
We shall come closer to this goal by learning 
to share the interest, concerns and culture of 
our Latin American neighbors.” Dr. Luis 
Molina of the University of Miami then gave 
a@ most interesting talk on La Universidad 
Colonial en la América Hispana. Then came 
the “postres” of the day, a musical program 
with colorful dancing and singing by pupils 
from Miami Jackson. 

On May 22 the Chapter held its spring 
meeting at Barry College. President Dicker 
presided. The meeting was opened by a speech 
of welcome by Sister Mary Edmund, Vice- 
president of Barry College, who touched on the 
felt need of widening and deepening the study 
of Spanish to bring about a greater under- 
standing among the peoples of this hemisphere. 
In the business meeting following President 
Dicker read the new constitution of the Chap- 
ter and asked for suggestions for needed 
changes. Mrs. Brown made the i 
that, since only Dade County members attend 
the meetings, the name of the chapter be 
changed to “Dade County AATSP.” 

Another suggestion made was that there be 
only one vice-president. Mr. Tucker made the 
suggestion that the officers of the Chapter be 
elected for two years instead of one. Miss 
Morrison made the motion that the president 
present for adoption the revised constitution 
at the fall meeting. The motion was accepted. 
Miss Morrison made a motion that the Chap- 
ter operate in accordance with provisions of 
the constitution which stipulate that the 
nominations be presented and elections take 
place at the fall meeting, held in November 
of each year. The motion was seconded and 
accepted. Mrs. Brown made the motion that 
the secretary be instructed to make a list of 
all language organizations in which language 
teachers might be affiliated, officers, dues, 
dates of meetings. The need is great, to avoid 
duplications. And that such a list be made 
available to every language teacher in public, 
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parochial and private schools. The motion was 
accepted. 

Following the business meeting came a de- 
lightful program of music and dancing by a 
truly Pan American group of young ladies. 
Sister Jean Marie sponsored the program, and 
Carmen Martinez of Puerto Rico was its 
chairman. 

The WESTERN NEW YORK Chapter 
held a late Spring Meeting the afternoon and 
evening of May 22, 1954, in the new quarters 
of the International Institute at Buffalo, New 
York. About fifty people were present. Since 
this was a social rather than an intellectual 
occasion, Spanish-speaking people of Buffalo 
and others interested in Spanish were invited 
as well as the Chapter members. Three guests 
of the Southern Ontario Chapter were wel- 
comed. During the bountiful buffet supper, 
featuring several savory Spanish dishes, a 
Puerto Rican trio entertained the group with 
songs and guitar music. 

The evening program began as Albert 
Sutter, Chapter vice president and chairman 
of the entertainment committee, introduced 
President Manuel! A. Guerra, who greeted the 
guests and read a Spanish poem on Mexico. 
Next, one of the guests showed colored movies 
of her trip to Spain last summer. Miss Beatrice 
Gonzdlez charmed the audience with two 
Spanish dances in costume. Then there was 
more music, dancing, and group singing of 
Spanish songs, led by Mr. Sutter. As the final 
number of the evening and as a special favor 
to the group, Professor D. Lincoln Canfield of 
the University of Rochester gave a reading of 
“Spitch.” This was so well received that he 
was forced to give an encore. 


AATSP CHAPTERS, 1917-54 


The following outline attempts to trace the 
history and present status of the Chapters. 
Date of organization follows the original name 
of each Chapter. The current name of each 
active Chapter is italicized. If you find errors, 
please send corrections to Laurel Turk and 
Agnes Brady. [Editor.] 


ALABAMA 
Alabama. 1942. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona. 26 Nov. 1925. Renamed Central 
Arizona 1931. Inactive 1932-46. Reorgan- 
ized as Salt River Valley 1945. Inactive by 
1954. 


Southern Arizona. 28 Feb. 1930. Inactive 
1933-37, 1941-42, 1948-51, 1953-. 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles. 26 April 1919. Reorganized Jan. 
1954. 


Northern California. 1 March 1919. 

San Diego. Dec. 1942. 

San Joaquin. 24 May 1924. Defunct 1947. 
COLORADO 

Denver. 20 Nov. 1921. 


DELAWARE 
Delaware. 12 Nov. 1951. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington. 2 May 1919. Inactive 1934-41, 
42-46. 


FLORIDA 

Florida. 22 April 1934. 

Southeastern. Spring 1939. Inactive 1941-43. 
ILLINOIS 


Chicago Area. 6 Dec. 1919. Inactive 1931-36. 
Illinois. 1937. 


INDIANA 
Indiana. 26 Oct. 1944. 


KANSAS 
Kansas. 8 Nov. 1919. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans. 1940. Reorganized as Gdlvez 
1944. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore. 5 Feb. 1948. 


MICHIGAN 


Southern Michigan. 26 May 1928. Inactive 
1931-37. Renamed Michigan 1953. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis. 1935. Renamed Minnesota 1941. 


MISSOURI 


Central Missouri. 7 Dec. 1943. Defunct 1947. 
St. Louis. 21 Sept. 1921. Defunct by 1927. 
Reorganized as Missouri 1936. 
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NEBRASKA 
Nebraska, 11 Dec. 1948. 


NEVADA 
Nevada. 30 April 1928. Defunct 1930. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England. 27 April 1929. Reorganized 
1936. Inactive 1948-49. 

Northern New England. Oct. 1939. Defunct 
1943. 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey. 10 Feb. 1952. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque. 25 Oct. 1919. Defunct by 1927. 

Border. 8 May 1949. 

New Mexico. 2 July 1919. Defunct by 1927. 
Revived 1935-43. Reorganized as South- 
western 1948. Inactive by 1954. 

Southern New Mexico. Fall 1942. Defunct 
1948. 


NEW YORK 


Hudson V alley. 25 Oct. 1929. Inactive 1932-46. 

Lake Erie. 21 May 1921. Defunct by 1997. 

Long Island. 6 June 1939. 

New York [City]. 19 May 1917. 

Upper New York State. 1937. Reorganized 
as Western New York 1951. 

Westchester. 3 April 1949. Inactive by 1953. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina. 25 March 1928. 


OHIO 


Akron. 5 May 1927. Joined Northern Ohio 
1931. 

Columbus. 11 Dec. 1920. Reorganized as 
Central Ohio 11 Jan. 1941. 

Northern Ohio. 17 March 1928. 

Southern Ohio. 26 Jan. 1950. 
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OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma. 1935. 
OREGON 
Oregon. 10 May 1930. 
Upper Willamette. December 1948. Became 
Western Oregon 6 March 1949. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia. 11 Nov. 1931. Inactive 1934-35. 
Renamed Pennsylvania 1936. 


TENNESSEE 
Tennessee. 1936. 


TEXAS 


Central Texas. 23 April 1937. Renamed Lone 
Star 1931. Inactive 1934-37. 

El Paso. 8 Dec. 1921. Inactive by 1931. Re- 
organized 1937 as Rio Grande. Inactive by 
1943. Reorganized 1949 as Trans-Pecos. 

Llano Estacado [Amarillo]. 13 Dec. 1930. 

San Antonio. Sept. 1922. Defunct by 1927. 

San Jacinto [Houston]. Renamed Brazos 1940. 

Texas [Austin]. 9 Jan. 1920. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City. Nov. 1919. Reorganized as 
E] Ateneo 9 Oct. 1920. Defunct by 1927. 
VIRGINIA 
Virginia. 1937. 


WASHINGTON 
Northwest. 12 July 1919. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin. 6 Nov. 1931. Inactive 1931-48. 


Reorganized as Badger 1949. Inactive 
1949-53. Reorganized as Wisconsin 1954. 


CANADA 
Southern Ontario. 21 Jan. 1952. 
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Barton, Donatp K., and Ricnarp W. Ty- 
Ler, Beginning Spanish Course. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1954. 336 pp. $3.00. 
Beginning Spanish Course offers in one 

volume the essentials of Spanish for beginners 
at the upper high-school or college level. Ad- 
vancement is rapid, lessons are long, but easily 
broken into short sections for thorough mas- 
tery. The explanations are in a fresh, brief 
style which omits most exceptions and strikes 
hard at the main point. This and other tech- 
niques throughout the book show that the 
authors are experienced teachers who are well 
aware of the study and learning habits of the 
student. 

Seldom has there appeared a Spanish text 
with more good exercises of greater variety 
than Beginning Spanish Course. The exercises 
pique the interest and challenge the student 
from the very first and gradually grow more 
difficult. Those which request the student to 
“prepare four or five sentences” or, later, to 
“prepare a short talk” about his own experi- 
ences, requiring use of vocabulary of the cur- 
rent and previous lessons, should develop the 
speaking ability of students. The verb tables 
present the three regular conjugations together 
with the auxiliary verb haber in parallel 
columns, a happy and novel arrangement. 
Short, simple poems, with content interesting 
to young people, serve as excellent memory 
gems and pronunciation drills. One wishes 
there were more in the book. Numbers are 
presented early and repeated frequently in the 
exercises to the end of the volume. 

The book is accompanied by a set of two 
double-disk, ten-inch records in 33%, cover- 
ing the first sixteen lessons. Some of the re- 
corded material allows for spaced repetitions 
and some for the comprehension of Spanish at 
normal speed. The records should be of great 
help in training the ear. 

The volume abounds in excellent photo- 
graphs of people and places in the Hispanic 
world. Each photograph is accompanied by an 
explanatory sentence. 

No typographical errors were noted and in 
only a few instances would a different choice 
of word have been better. For example, on 
page 16 under Spelling it would be accurate to 
say “no consonants are written double except” 
rather than “no letters’, since e, a and o are 
doubled. On page 90 the old church at San 
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Martin is not a cathedral, since the latter 
exists only where a bishop or an archbishop is 
in residence, usually in a capital or large city. 
Perhaps the greatest tribute a reviewer can 
pay a book is to say that he would like to use 
it as a textbook in his classes. Such was the 
reaction of this reviewer on examining Barton 
and Tyler’s Beginning Spanish Course. 
EsrHer RussELL Brown 
Austin High School, El Paso 


Grismer, Raymonp L., and Margarita 
Moutnos, Conquistadores y defensores. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1953. Illus- 
trated. viii, 167 pp. $2.00. 

Conquistadores y defensores is a most at- 
tractive, well-edited text designed for use in 
the second semester of college or the second 
year of high school. 

The contents are, as the subtitle indicates, 
“stories of the Spanish conquests in the New 
World, and the heroic defense of their homes 
by the Indians.” In preparing the book, the 
authors consulted original accounts written 
by those who participated in those high ad- 
ventures, and to a certain extent they drew 
directly on these writings, always with taste 
and judgment, in such a way as to bring the 
story of this fabulous era remarkably alive to 
students of today. 

Beginning with Columbus, the reader passes 
to Balboa, Cortés, and Pedro de Alvarado, 
Alvar Niifiez Cabeza de Vaca, Central 
American caciques, Fray Bartolomé de las 
Casas, de Soto, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, the 
Incas, and Pizarro. The panorama is com- 
pleted with Garcilaso de la Vega, el Inca—a 
most graceful arrangement of material, since 
Garcilaso may be taken as symbol of the 
blending of civilizations. From these readings 
the student should gain not only much infor- 
mation but a more balanced view of these 
historical events than is usually held by the 
layman. 

The book, which is a model of printing, is 
further adorned by nine drawings from the 
pen of Roy Mills, curator of the Art Museum, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Students and teachers alike will enjoy 
Conquistadores y defensores. 

Freperic K. ARNOLD 

State Teachers College 

Plattsburgh, New York 
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Kinng, Wititarp A. and Rosert Kirsner, 
iA Repasar!—A Review of Spanish Gram- 
mar. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1954. Preface, appendix, vocabu!aries. 
133 pp text. Price $2.50. 
iA Repasarl—A Review of Spanish Gram- 

mar is exactly what the name implies. It is not 

a drill book, but a terse review. 

The book opens with a section of definitions 
of English grammatical terms; and, as any 
experienced teacher knows, exact student 
knowledge of the meaning of everyday gram- 
matical terminology is rare. This brief review 
of English grammar is excellent. 

Two Preliminary Lessons compass the uses 
of the definite and indefinite articles and the 
simple tenses of regular verbs. The text proper 
consists of 18 Lessons, each introduced by a 
Spanish passage with a Cuestionario based 
upon it. A review of grammatical principles, 
with numerous examples, follows. A brief 
section of Idiomatic E. ions and another 
of Verb Practice are completed by four Oral or 
Written Exercises of vocabulary building, re- 
placement, completion, and translation from 
English to Spanish. 

The Ezercises are in accord with the au- 
thors’ expressed aim of a brief review of the 
elements of Spanish grammar; they are es- 
sentially review exercises and in no way drill 
material. 

The text of {A Repasar! is, unbeppily; 
marred by the number of inaccuracies and 
inadequacies. A few examples will illustrate 
why this reviewer cannot regard the text as 
grammatically sound. Under Position of Ad- 
jectives: “When two adjectives modify the 
same noun, both precede, one may precede 
and the other follow, or both may follow” (p. 
29). Since the preceding paragraph has dis- 
cussed limiting adjectives, a student following 
the text could well consider libro tu grande 
perfectly good Spanish. “Before numerals, 

than, if affirmative, is expressed by de; if the 
pra yoaay is negative, que is preferable to de” 

(p. 34); it is not a question of preference, but 

of difference in meaning. ‘The superlative of 

adjectives is formed by placing the definite 
article before the comparative” (p. 35), which 
would almost inevitably lead to el hombre el mds 
rico. “The subjunctive is always used after the 
conjunctions a menos de que, unless, antes de 
que, before, and con tal (de) que, provided 
that” (p. 52, Note). It would be logical to in- 
clude para que and sin que, both of which are 
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reasonably common. Discussing the uses of 
para, the text states that “para expresses future 
time” (p. 78), with the example la leccién 
para mafiana; it ignores that para also, and 
even more commonly, expresses a limitation of 
future time: hdgalo para el lunes. The imperfect 
is used “to depict a customary or habitual 
action in the past” (p. 92), which overlooks 
the fact that, when considered as a unit, re- 
peated actions are expressed by the preterit, 
e.g. Vino a casa todos los dias. ‘El que, el cual 
etc. replace que and quien after prepositions of 
more than one syllable” (p. 98), which tacitly 
implies the propriety of using que following sin 
and por. 

A review grammar, to attain its objectives, 
must be authoritative; {A Repasar! is not. 
Accuracy cannot successfully be sacrificed to 
succinctness, nor clearness and completeness 
to structural flimsiness. The authors have 
attained the goal which they announce in the 
Preface—a succinct review of basic Spanish 
grammar, but in so doing, they have unfortu- 
nately invalidated the merits of the text. 

Ben Davis 
St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass. 


Rivera, Car.os, A Manual of Materials, Aids, 
and Techniques For the Teaching of Spanish 
to English-S peaking Children in the Third 
Grade. El Paso Public Schools, Texas, 1954. 

, bound. ix, 257 pp. $1.75. 
The third in Carlos Rivera’s excellent series 
of syllabi for the teaching of Spanish in the 
early grades of the elementary school, like its 
predecessors—the manuals for the first and 
second grades—is based on actual work with 
children in their third year of Spanish at the 

El Paso schools. It marks an important stage 

in the sequential development of the carefully 

planned program as a whole. The units of the 
manual are largely related to material pre- 
sented in the two previous manuals and they 
range from concepts closest to the child’s mind 

(parents, domestic pets, home life) to broader 

topics (the neighborhood store, concepts of 

geography and nature study [El mundo a 

nuestro alrededor|, and even a visit to the cir- 

cus). The units are carefully with 
regard not only to their factual content, but 
also to the amount of new material, which 
grows quite naturally out of familiar vocabu- 
lary and patterns in a spontaneous sentence 
sequence. The teaching aids which the manual 
prescribes (no more than flash-cards, dolls cut 
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out of paper, or simple drawings) are delightful 
in their welcome and effective simplicity and 
very helpful in preserving the essentially oral 
and visual emphasis of the program. 

As in the previous El Paso manuals, direc- 
tions to the teacher are given in English and 
each Spanish pattern appears in English trans- 
lation. 

The third year of Spanish in El Paso marks 
the transition from the oral to the written 
symbol. Carlos Rivera, Supervisor of Spanish 
in the Elementary Grades, and his staff have 
found a way of making this transition an en- 
joyable task for the child. Reading and 
writing, visual activities, remain closely con- 
nected with oral practice. At the same time 
the new activities are integrated into the gen- 
eral pattern of the program, which is oriented 
towards increasing emphasis upon individual 
response after the first two grades. 

As its point of departure for the assimilation 
of written Spanish, the manual takes the five 
pure Spanish vowels: a, 0, u, 1, e. On the basis 
of simple words containing these sounds vowel 
and consonantal recognition on the part of the 
children is facilitated. Writing on the board 
and in notebooks is accompanied by careful 
enunciation of words and short sentences first 
by the teacher, then by the pupils. This tech- 
nique of teaching children to read and write 
in Spanish is undoubtedly the best, provided, 
of course, that the teacher’s pronunciation, 
particularly of the vowels, is very good. By the 
end of the third grade the child will have mas- 
tered the essential steps in the new skill and 
will be ready to undertake simple readings, 
which Rivera plans to introduce in the fourth 
grade. 

The suggested drills are of the most pleasur- 
able and entertaining kind. A game-song, for 
instance, enriches exercises with paper-dolls 
in the unit dealing with the various parts of 
the body. 

Every unit reviews something the child has 
already learned orally, introduces writing and 
reading, and includes new, but related, mate- 
rial. Unit xm, for instance, reviews numbers 
from 1 to 100, familiarizes the student with the 
written forms of the numerals, and introduces 
the numbers beyond 100. 

The organization of materials in this man- 
ual, the distribution of units, all the suggested 
techniques for oral and written practice, the 
quality of the authentically Spanish, progres- 
sively built sentences, the collection of charm- 


ing songs with music—all result from intelli- 
gent planning of a whole grade-school program 
of Spanish, thorough experience and deep 
knowledge of the task, and provide a splendid 
basic syllabus for lively and creative teaching. 

It may be useful to note that the twenty- 
minute film describing the El Paso Spanish 
program, and presenting samples of Carlos 
Rivera’s teaching techniques in the first three 
grades, shows how successfully the sequen- 
tially developed El Paso manuals are realized 
in practice. 
Yale University Ouea ScHeRER VIRSKI 
CERVANTES, MIGUEL DE, Don Chisciotte della 

Mancia. Prima traduzione integrale, con 

introduzione, commento e note. A cura di 

Gherardo Marone. Torino: Unione Tipo- 

grafico-Editrice Torinese, 1954. 2 vols., 

731 and 715 pp. 

Even though there are two good recent 
Italian translations of the Quijote, Giannini’s 
(1918) and Carlesi’s (1933), they, nevertheless, 
have in them inherent defects that prevent 
them from evenly mirroring the spirit of their 
original. Now a third version by Gherardo 
Marone has just come out which without any 
question supersedes the other two. This new 
translation, while rigorously adhering to the 
Spanish text, presents the novel to us in a de- 
lightfully sprightly and idiomatic contempo- 
rary Italian. Background for the undertaking 
is Professor Marone’s training as a literary 
critic and his many years of residence in 
Argentina as professor of Italian at the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires, a combination of 
scholarly discernment and bilingual compe- 
tence which contributes to make him an ideal 
translator of the masterpiece. 

Despite the fact that the translation is pri- 
marily designed for Italian readers, its 80-page 
introduction and the translator’s footnotes to 
the text should make it useful to all students of 
the Quijote. The theme of this introduction 
brings out the decisive influence of the Italian 
Renaissance in the cultural formation of 
Cervantes, an influence which appears so 
pronouncedly in his Don Quijote as to become 
a part of the life-blood of the novel.' In this 
connection, it is perhaps unnecessary to recall 


1 The footnotes are also relevant in this 
particular in that they point out a number of 
concrete instances of Cervantes’ indebtedness 
to Italian authors. 
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that seven years of residence in Italy (1569- 
76) had given the eager and inquisitive mind 
of our then young Spaniard ample leisure to 
absorb a considerable portion of the varied 
and complicated matter that he found in a 
state of fermentation in the learned circles 
that he frequented and in the books that came 
into his hands. 

It would, of course, be absurd to insist that 
a great piece of literature cannot be enjoyed 
even by one who is totally ignorant of any of 
the circumstances that have given it birth, but 
it is also self-evident that some knowledge of 
these circumstances will tend to make our 
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enjoyment richer and more meaningful. They 
place us in a position to identify ourselves with 
the author in the fashioning of a work of art. 
If the best criticism is the result of recreation 
then surely an intimate acquaintance with 
the thought-patterns, ideas, echoes, and re- 
flexes which shape and condition such a work 
is of the utmost importance. Precisely because 
it supplies us with this type of material, Pro- 
fessor Marone’s edition can serve us as & vaiu- 
able guide towards a fuller appreciation of tiie 
great novel. 

Josern G. Fucriia 
Northwestern University 
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AN ABSORBING NARRATIVE, SKILLFULLY TOLD 
Memorias de un 
ESTUDIANTE SOLDADO 


By Roberto Esquenazi Mayo 
Edited by GEORGE T. CUSHMAN 


This new book, a true and vividly written account of the experiences of 
a young Spanish American who fought in World War II, is being widely 
used this fall as a text for rapid reading in third and fourth-semester classes 
of college Spanish. Many instructors have written in to comment on the 
simplicity and directness of the author's style, the timeliness of the 
Memorias for present-day students, and the inherent drama and interest 
of the story itself. 

Roberto Esquenazi Mayo, 2 Cuban who fought as a parachutist in the 
O.S.S., recounts with great narrative skill experiences that lead the reader 
through the perils of night flight, the —— of ambush, the anguish of 
hospital treatment, to the final emotional release and return to America. 
This is the drama of personal experience, intensely and keenly felt, and 
heightened by its proximity in time to the present. 

Notes and a full vocabulary are — Exercises for each chapter 
include cuestionarios, vocabulary-building drill, expressions to be used in 
complete sentences, and a group of words whose meaning the student is 
asked to translate without using the vocabulary. 


192 pages. With notes, exercises and vocabulary. 
Paper-bound. 1954 Price, $1.60 


**Memorias is completely different from any story previously 
edited for student use. Teachers of Spanish, on the alert for 
a text of both literary worth and unflagging interest, will be 
grateful to Mr. Cushman for his initiative and excellent 
editing.’’—Hispania 


The following are a few of the colleges and universities that have adopted 

Memorias as a text: 
Indiana University + University of Wisconsin + University of 
Pittsburgh + Pennsylvania State University + Beloit College - 
Miami -, ae ¢ University of Cincinnati + Hobart College 
- University of Virginia + Los Angeles City College + Latfa- 
ette College + University of the South + Colby College - 
merson College + University of New Hampshire - | ae 
Millikin University + wee wey « ConcordiaCollege + 
Northwestern University + Wabash College 


Examination Copies Supplied on Request 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 























Recent college grammars 





| full year Course 


BARTON and TYLER 
BEGINNING SPANISH COURSE 


This substantial college course is based on the oral approach. 
Each lesson begins with an interesting reading passage in Span- 
ish, which is then reworked in a conversacién. At the end of each 
lesson, by rcictos help develop fluency and correctness of both 
writing and speaking. 

Two accompanying double-sided ten-inch records (3314 rpm) 
cover the first half of the book, with allowance made for spaced 


repet ition. 





one semester course 


SHOEMAKER 
SPANISH MINIMUM 


This book allows quick mastery of essentials for beginners. 
Simplicity and repetition are stressed, using a small, high- 
powered vocabulary. Spanish Minimum offers efficient prepara- 
tion for more extensive vocabulary building, for writing in 


Spanish, and for a more inclusive study of grammar. 


review course 


FRANCIS and RAYMOND 
RODEO GRAMATICAL 


A challenging new review grammar with an informal approach 
for use with intermediate classes. Simplified rules and defini- 
tions, with emphasis on practical points—verbs, idioms, and 


conversational Spanish, help keep student interest high. 


D. C. Heath 
and Company 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Cuitcaco 16 San FRANctsco 5 


ATLANTA &% Datias 1 Home Office: Boston 16 
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